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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE READER. 



THE late Mr. Burke, from a principle of 
un^ffeded humility, which they, who 
were the moft intim^^tely acquainted with his 
character, beft know |o have been in his cfti- 
mation one of the moft important moral du- 
ties, never himfclf made ^ny coUeftiQa of the 
various publications with which, during ^ 
period of forty years, he adorned and enriched 
the literature of this country. When, how- 
ever, the rapid ai)d unexampled demapd for 
hb V^ ]&ede;s:ions on the Revolution of France^** 
bftd unequivocally teftified his celebrity as a 
writer, foiii^ of his friends fo far prevailed upon 
him, that he permitted them to put forth a 
regular <:ditiQn of his works. Accordingly, 
three yoluolos ia qviarto appeared under that 
title in X/QS, printed for the late Mr. Dodfley. 

ia 3 That 



VI ADVERTISEMEKT. 

That edition^ therefore, has been made the 
foundation of the prefent, for which a form 
has been chofen better adapted to publick 
convenience. Such errours of the prefs as have 
been difcovered in it are here reftified: in 
other refpc(fts it is faithfully followed, except 
that in one inftance, an accident of little mo- 
ment has occaiioned a flight deviation from the 
flrid: chronological aitai^gement ; and that on 
the other hand, a Ipeech of confpicuous exccU 
lence, on his declining the poll at Briftol, in 
1780, is heiJC, for the firft time, infertedin its 
proper place. 

As the activity of the Author's mind, and 
the lively intereft which he took in the wel- 
fare of his country, ceafed only with his life, 
many fubfequent productions iiTued from his 
pen, which were received in a manner corrc- 
fponding with his diftinguilhed rejiutation. 
He vsrrote alfb various tracts, of a lels popular 
defcription^ which he deligned for private cir- 

culation. 
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culation, in quarters where he ifuppoicd they 
might produce moft benefit to the commu* 
nity; btit which, with fbme other papers, have 
been printed fince his death, from copies 
which he left behind him fairly tranfcribed, 
and moft of them correded as for the prefs. 
All thefe, now firft collected together, form 
the contents of the laft two volumes. They 
are difpofed in chronological order, with the 
exception of the Preface to Briffot'i Addreft, 
which having appeared in the* Author's lifq- 
time, and from delicacy not beaisg avowed by 
him, did not come within thbpteti of this 
edition, but has bien placed at the end of the 
laft volume, on its being found de^cient m joft 
bulk. \ ■■ r . r> : 



/ :l 



. The feveral pofthumous-opublicationsi as 
thcyvfrom time to time made their appear- 
ajtK€,.wcre Accompanied by appropriate prc- 
fa(fifeBi ' Thi^f^i ihowe ver> as they were princi- 
pally urtirt^d* for temporary purpofes> have 
X \u ^' a 4 been 
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been omitted. Some few explanations onljr, 
which they contained^ feem here to be neceflary. 

The " Obfervations on the Condu<ft of the 
" Minority in the Seffion of 1793," had been 
written and fent by Mr. Burke as a paper en- 
tirely and ftrii^ly confidential; but it crept 
furrcptitioufly into the world, through the 
fraud and treachery of the man whom he had 
employed to tranicribe it, and, as ufually hap- 
pens in fuch cafes, came forth in a wry 
mangled ftate» under a falfe title, and without 
the introductory letter. The friends of the 
Author, without waiting to confult him, in- 
flandy obtained an injundion from the Cqurt 
of Chancery to Hop the fale. What he him- 
felf felt, on receiving intelligence of the injury 
done him by one, from whom his kitidnefs 
defcrved a very different sctura^ will be b^ft 
conveyed in his own worda. The following 
is an extrad of a letter to a friend* .tvhieh (le 
diAatxrd on this fubj^ift J&omia iick bed, 

«' My 
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IX 



BjM, l5thFc&. 1797. 



*' My dear Laurence, 

*' ON the appearance of the ad-* 
*' vcrtiicment, all newfpapcrs, and all letters 
*' have been kept back from me till this time, 
"Mrs, Burke opened your's, and finding that 
** all the meafyres in the power of Dr. King, 
** yourfclf, and Mr. Woodford, had been taken 
** to fvipprefs the publication, Ihe ventured to 
** deliver me the letters to-day, which were 
" re&d to roe in my bed, about two o'clock. 

" Thb affair does vex me; but I am not 
" in a (late of health at prefcnt to he deeply 
** vexed at any thing. Whenever this matter 
^* coiiies into difcuflion, I authorize you to 

** (iQnt^'adi^ the infitraous reports, which (I 

» 

^^AtRiilii^nied) have be<^ given out; that 
'' tjus paper ha4 beesi circulated thivough the 
" Mipift^r, and ww. inteoded gradually to 
^^' Q^Q ia^. tie parefe;* Tq the beft of my re* 
" C9Uj5©:iQn, I ^cver had a clean copy of it 

'' but 
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X AbVfiRtlSElklENT. 

*' but one, which is now in my poffeffion ; I 
'* never communicated that, but to the Duke 
** of Portland, from whom I had it back 
" again. But the Duke will fct this matter 
to rights, if in reality there were two copies, 
and he has one. I never Ihewed it, as they 
know, to any one of the Miniftry. If the 
Duke has really a copy, I believe his and 
mine are the only ones that exift, except 
what was taken by fraud from loofe and 

•^ incorredt papers by S , to whom I gave 

" the letter to copy. As fdon as I began to 
" fufpect him capable of any fuch fcandalous 
" breach of truft, you know with what an- 
xiety I got the loofe papers out of his hands, 
not halving reaibn to think that he kept any 
^* other. Neither do I believe in fad; (unleft 
he meditated this villainy long ago) that hd 
did or docs now poflcfs any clean copy^ I 
never communicated that paiper to any one 
out of the very fmall circle of thofe private 
*f friends^ from whom I concealed nothing. 

" But 
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ADVERTISEMENT. XI 

** But I beg you and my frlend3 to be cau- 
** tiou how you let it be undcrftood, that I 
** dilclaim any thing but the mere a<3: and in- 
" tentioh of publication. I do not retradlany 
^' one of the fentimcnts contained in that Me- 
** morial^ which was and is my juftification, 
•' addreflcd to the friends, for whofe ufe alone 
*' I intended it. Had I defigned it for the 
^Vpublick, I ihould have been more exadl and 
** full. It was written in a tone of indigna- 
*' tion, in confequence of therefolutions of the 
" Whig Club, which were diredly pointed 
**" againft myfelf and others, and occafioned our 
^' icceffion from that CJub; which is the laft 
.** adt of my life that I (hall under any circum- 
*' ftantes repent. Many temperaments and 
'* explanations there would have been, if I had 
^^ ever had a notion that it ihould meet the 
" publick eye." 

In the mean time a large impreffion, amount- 
ing, it is believed, to three tboufand copies, 

had 
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had been difperfcd over the country. To re- 
call thefc was impoffible ; to have expeftcd 
that any acknowledged produ6lion of Mr. 
Burke, full of matter likely to intcreft the fu- 
ture hiftorian, could remain for ever in obfcu- 
rity, would have been folly; and to have pafled 
it over in filent ncgleft, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, to have then made any confider- 
able changes in it, might have feemed an 
abandonment of the principles which it con- 
tained. The Author, therefore, difcoyering 
that, with the exception of the introdu^ory 
letter, he had not in fa£t kept any cleaa copy, 
as he had fuppofed, corrected one of the 
pamphlets with his own hand. From this, 
which was found preferved with his other 

/ 

papers, his friends afterwards thought it their 
duty to give an authentick edition. 

ft 

The ** Thoughts and Details on Scarcity** 
were originally prefcnted in the form of a Me- 
morial to Mr. Pitt. The Author propofed af- 

terwards 
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I. 

tcrwards to recaft the fame matter in a new 
(hapfe. He even advcrtifcd the intended work 
under the title of '* Letters on Rural CEcono- 
micks, addrefied to Mr, Arthur Young ;" but 
he feems to have finiftied only two or three de- 
tached fragments of the firft letter. Thefc 
being too impeffe<^ to be printed alone, his 
friends infcrted them in the Memorial where 
they fcemed beft to cohere. The Memorial 
had been farrly copied, but did not appear to 
hare been examined or correfted, as fome 
triflirig errors of the tranfcriber were percep- 
tible in it. The manufcript of the fragments 
i?vas a rough draft from the Author's own hand, 
much blotted and very confufed. , 

The '^ Third fetter qi> the Propofals for 
Peace/* was in its progrefs through the prefi 
whctt Mr. Burke died. About one half of it 
tras actually rjcvifed in print by himfclf, though 
not in the exad order of the pages as they now 
ftand. He enlarged his firft draft, and fepa* 

rated 
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rated one great member of his fut^cft, for the 
.purpofe of introducing fome other matter be- 
tween. The different parcels of manufcript, 
defigned to intervene, were difcovercd. One 
of them he feemed to have gone over himfelf» 

m 

and to have improved and augmented. The 
other (fortunately the fmaller), was much more 
imperfe£t,jufl:as it was taken from his mouth 
by diiflation. The former reaches from the 
two hundred ahd forty-fixth, * to near the end 
of the two hundred and fixty-fecond page; the 
latter nearly occupies the twelve pages which 
follow. No important change, none at all af- 
fcdling the meaning of any paffage, has been 
made in either, though in the more imperfe<9; 
parcel, fbme latitude of difcretion in fubordi- 
nate points was neceffarily ufed. 

There is, however, a coniidcrablc member, 
for the greater part of which, Mr. Burke's re- 

^ In the prefent edition it extends from page 320 to 

putation 
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putation is not refponfible : this is the inquiry 
into the condition of the higher claffcs, which 
com mences in th c * t wo hundred and ninety -fifth 
page. The fummary of the whole topick indeed, 
nearly as it Hands in the three hundred and fc- 
venty third and fourth pages, ^ was found, to- 
gether with a marginal reference to the bank- 
rupt-lift, in his own hand- writing; and the ac- 
tual conclufionof the letterwas didatedby him, 
butnever receivedhis fubfequentcorredion. He 
had alio preferved, as-materiaU for this branch 
pf hisfubjcA, fome Icattercd hints, documents^ 
and p^rts of a correipondence on the ftate of 
the country. He was, however, prevented frpip 
working on them, by the want of fome au- 
thentick and official information, for which 
he ha4 been long anxipufly waiting, in order 
to afcertain, to the fatisfadlion of the publick, 
what with his ufual fagacity he had fully an- 
ticipated from his own perfpiial obfervatipn, to 

f Page 369 of the prefent edition. 

t Pages 417, 418 of the present edition, 

his 
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his own private convidlion. At length the re- 
ports of the different Committees, which had 
been appointed by the two Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, amply furniflied him with evidence for 
this purpofe. Accordingly he read and con- 
iidered them with attention ; but for any 
thing beyond this the feafon was now paft. 
The Supreme Difpofer of all, againft whofe in- 
fcrutable counfels it is vain as well as impious 
to murmur, did not permit hini to enter on the 
execution of the tafk which he meditated. It 
was refolved, therefore, by one of his friends, 
after much hefitation, and under a very painful 
reiponfibility, to make fuch an attempt as he 
could at fupply ing the void ; efpecially becaufe 
the infufficiency of our refources for the con- 
tinuance of the war was undcrftood to have 
been the principal obje<Sion urged againft the 
two former ^f Letters on the Propoials for 
. Peace/* In performing with reverential diffi- 
dence this duty of friendlhip, care has been 
taken not to attribute to Mr. Burke any fenti- 

ment 
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ment which is not mod explicitly known, 
from repeated converfaticns, and from much 
corrcfpondence, to have been decidedly enter- 
tained by that illuftrious man. One pafTage 
of nearly three pages, containing a cenfurc of 
our defenfive fyftem, is borrowed from a pri- 
vate letter, which he began to diftate, with an 
intention of comprizing in it the Ihort refult 
of his opinions, but which he afterwards aban- 
doned, when, a little time before his death, 
his health appeared in ibitie degree to amend, 
and he hoped that Providence might have 
{pared him at lead to complete the larger 
publick letter, which he then propofed to 
refume. 



In the preface to the former edition of this 
letter, a fourth was mentioned as being in pof^ 
feffion of Mr. Burke's friends. It was in fa<5t 
announced by the Author himielf, in the con- 
cluiion of the fecond, which it was then de- 

§ 

figncd to follow. He intended, he feid, *^ to 
Vol. I. b ** pr^c^^4 
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" proceed next on the qiieftion of the facilities 
^' poflcflcd by the French Republickj^r^w the 

m 

'* internal Jiate of other nations, and particularly 
** of this y for obtaining her ends; and, as his 
*' notions were controverted, to take notice of 
** what, in that way, had been recommended 
** to him." The vehicle which he hadxchoien 
for this part of his plan was an anfwcr to a 
pamphlet which was fuppofed to come from 
high authority, and was circulated by Minif- 
ters with great induftry, at the time of its ap- 
pearance in Oftober 1795, immediately pre* 
vious to that Seflion of Parliament when his 
Majeiiy for the firft time declared, that the 
appearance of any difpoiition in the enemy to 
negotiate for general peace, fhould not fail to 
be met with an earneft defire to give it the 
fulleftand fpeedieft efFe(%. In truth, the an*^ 
fwer, which is full of fpirit and vivacity, was 
written the latter end of the fame year, but 
-was laid aiido when the qaeftioi^ aflumed a 
more ferious afpeft, from the commenccGsient 

of 
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of an aftual negotiation, which gave rife to the 
fcries of printed letters. Afterwards, he began 
to re-write it, with a view of accommodating 
it to his new purpofe. The greater part, how* 
ever, ftill remained in its original ftate ; and 
feveral heroes of the Revolution, who are there 
celebrated, having in the interval paffedofFthc 
publick ftage, a greater liberty of infertion and 
alteration than his friends on coniideration 
have thought allowable, would be neceflary to 
adapt it to that place in the fcries for which 
it was ultimately defigned by the Author. 
This piece, therefore, addrcifed, as the title 
originally flood, to his noble friend, £)arl Fitz-* 
william, will be given the firft in the fupple- 
mental volumes, which will be hereafter add- 
ed to complete this edition of the Author's 
works. 



The trads, mod of them in manufcript^ 
which have been already feleded as fit for this 
purpofe> will probably furnilh foui or five vo« 

b 2 lumes 
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lumcs more, to be printed uniformly with this 
edition. The principal piece is entitled '* An 
. Eflay towards an Abridgement of the Englifh 
Hiftory ;" and reaches from the earlicft period 
down to the conclufion of the reign of King 
John. It is written with much depth of an- 
tiquarian refearch, direfted by the mind of an 
intelligent flatefman. This alone, as far as 
can be conjeAured, will form more than one 
volume. Another entire volume alfo, at leaft, 
will be filled with his letters to publick men 
on publick affairs, efpecially thofe of France. 
This fupplemeht will be fent to the prefs with- 
out delay. 

Mr, Burke's more familiar correfpondence 
will be reierved, as authorities to accompany 
a narrative of his life, which will conclude the 
whole. The period during which he flourifhed 
was one of the mofl memorable of our annals. 
It comprehended the acquifition of one empire 
in the eafl^ the lois of another in the wefl, and 

the 
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the total fubvcriion of the ancient lyftcm of 
Europe by the French Revolution ; with all 

which events the hiftory of his life is necef* 
farily and intimately conneded ; as indeed it 
alfo is, much more than is generally known^ 
with the ftate of literature and the elegant 
arts. Such a fubjeA of biography cannot be 
difmifled with a flight and rapid touch ; nor 
can it be treated in a manner worthy of it, 
from the information, however authentick and 
extenfive, which the induftry of any one man 
may have accumulated. Many important com- 
munications have been received, but ibme 
materials, which relate to the purfiiits of his 
early years, and which are known to be in 
cxiftence, have been hitherto kept back, not- 
wlthflanding repeated inquiries and applica- 
tions. It is, therefore, once more earneftly 
requefted, that all perfons who call themfclves 
the friends or admirers of the late Edmund 
Burke, will have the goodnefs to tranfmit, 
without delay, any notices of that, or of any 

b 3 other 
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Other kind, which may happen to be in their 
pofleffion, or within their reach, to Meflrs. 
Rivingtons ; a refpedl and kindnefs to his me- 
mory which will be thankfully acknowledged 
by thofe friends to whom, in dying, he com- 
mitted the facred truft of his reputation. 



AD. 
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TO TRB 



PRESENT EDITION. 



A NEW Edition of the Works of Mr. 

Burke \having been called for by the 

Publick, the opportunity has been taken to 

make fome flight change8> it is hoped for 

the better. 



A different diftributioii of the contents, 
while it has made the volumes, with the ex-* 
ception of the fir ft and fixth, more hearly 
equal in their refpedive bulk, has, at the 
fame time, been fortunately found to produoQ 
a more methodical arrangement of the whole* 
The firft and iccond volumes, as before, feve- 

rally 
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rally contain thofe literary and philofophical 
works by which Mr. Burke was known, pre- 
vious to the commencement of fiis publick life 
as a ftatefman^ and the political pieces which 
were written by him between the time of his 
firft becoming conne6led with the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and his being choi^n Member 
for BriftoL In the third are cortiprehended 
all his fpeeches and pamphlets from his firft 
arrival at Briftol, as a candidate, in the year 
1774, to his. farewell addrefs from the huf- 
tingsof that City, in the year 178O. What 
he htmfelf publifhed relative to the afFairs of 
India occupies the fourth volume. The re- 
maining four comprize his Vvorks fince the 
French revolution, with the exception of the 
letter to Lord Kenmare on the Penal Laws 
agaipft Irifli Catholicks, which was probably 
infcrted where it ftands from its relation to 
the fubje<^ of the Letter addrefled by him, at 
a .later period, to Sir Hercules Langrilhe. 
With the fame exception, too, ftridl regard 

has 
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has been paid to chronological order, which, 
in the laft edition, was in fome inftanccs 
broken, to infert pieces that were not difco- 
vcred till it was too late to introduce them in 
their proper places. 

In the Appendix to the Speech on the 
Nabob of Arcot's Debts the references weite 
found to be confufed, and, in many places, 
erroneous. This probably had arifen from 
the circumftance that a larger and differently 
conftrufted Appendix feems to have been ori- 
ginally defigned by Mr. Burke, which, how- 
ever, he afterwards abridged and altered, while 
the fpeech and the notes upon it remained as 
they were. The text and the documents that 
fupport it have throughout been accommo* 
dated to each other. 



The orthography has been in many cafes 
altered, and an attempt made to reduce it to 
fonie certain ftandard. The rule laid down 

for 
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for the difch^rgc of this tafk was, that when- 
ever Mr. Burke could be perceived to have 
been uniform in his mode of fpelling, that was 
confidered as deciiive; but, where he varied, 
(and as he was in the habit of writing by dic- 
tation, and leaving to others the fupermtend- 
ance of the prefs, he was peculiarly liable to 
variations of this fort) the beft received au- 
thorities were direfted to be followed* The 
xeadcr, it is trufted, will find this objed, too 
much difregarded in modem books, has here 
been kept in view throughout. The quota- 
tions which are interfperfed through the 
works of Mr* Burke, and which were fre- 
quently made by him from memory, have 
been generally compared with the original 
authors. Several miftakes in printing, of one 
word for another, by which the fenfe was 
cither perverted or obfcured, are now redli- 
fied. Two or three fmall infertions have 
alfo been made from a quarto copy corre6ted 
by Mr. Burke himfelf. From the fame fource 

foipething 
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fomething more has been drawn in the (hapc 
of notes, to which are fubfcribed his ini- 
tials. Of this number is the explanation of 
: _ that celebrated phrafe, " the fwinifh multi- 
f tude:'^ an explanation which w^as uniformly 
given by him to his friends, in converfation 
on the fubjed:. But another note will pro- 
^ bably intereft the reader ftill more, as being 
\ ftrongly expreffive of that parental affeftioa 
which formed fo amiable a feature in the cha- 
ra£ler of Mr. Burke. It is in page 208 of 
Vol. V. where he points out a confiderablc 
paflagc as having been fupplied by his '* loft 
fon.'' Several other parts, poffibly amount- 
ing all together to a page or thereabout, were 
indicated in the fame manner; but, as they 
in general confift of fmgle fentences, and as 
the meaning of the mark by which they were 
^iiftinguifhed was not actually exprefled, it has 
not been thought neceflary to notice them 
particularly. 
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FACE. 



B' EFORE the philofophical works of Lord Bo- 
LiNGBROKE had appeat'cd, great things werd 
expeftcd from the leifure of a man, who from xh6 
fplendid fctoe of aftion, in which his taknts had 
enabled him to make fo conlpicuotis a figure, had 
retired to employ thofe talents in the inveftiga- 
tion of truth. Philofophy began to congratulate 
herfelf upon fiich a profelyte from the world of 
bufinefs, and hoped to have extended her powei* 
under the aufpices of fuch a leader. In the midst 
of these pleasing expe£tations,the works themfelves 
at laft appeared in fuil bodj^ and with great pomp* 
Thofe who fearched in them for new difcoveries^ 
in the myfteries of nature ; thofe who expefted 
fomethihg which might explain or direft the ope- 
rations of the mind ; thofe who hoped to fee mo- 
rality illuftrated and enforced ; thofe who looked^ 
for new helps to fociety and government ; thofe' 
>»^ho dcfired to fee the charafters and paflions of 
mankinif delineated ; in fhort, all who confider^ 
filch ^things as ^philofophy, and require fomc of 
them at least, in every philofophical work, all thefe 
^frcre certainly disappointed } they found the land- 
marks of fcience precifely in their former places :* 
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and they thought they received but a poor recom- 
pence for this difappointmentjin feeing every mode 
of religion attacked in a lively ntianner, and the 
foundation of every virtue, and of all governnient, 
fapped with great art and much ingenuity. What 
advantage do we derive from fuch writings? What 
deUght can a man find in employing a capacity 
which might be ufefuUy es:erted for the noblest 
|)urpofes, in a fort of fullen labour, in which^ if 
the author could fucceed^ he is obliged to own, 
that notliing could be more fatal to mankijid than 
bis fuccefs ? 

I cannot conceive how tjxis fort of writers pro- 
po& to compafs the deiigns they pretend to have 
in view, by the inftrument?^ which they emsploy* 
Do they pretend to exalt the mind o£ man, by 
proving him no better than a bcaft? Do they think 
to enforce the practice of virtue, by denying that 
vice and virtue are diftinguifhed by good or ill 
fortune here, or by happinefs or mifery hereafter I 
Do they imagine they fhall increafeour jH^ty, and 
()ur reliance on God, by exuding faia providence^ 
and inlifling that he is neither jufi; nor good? Such 
are the dodrines which, fometimes concealed^ 
fometimes openly and fully avowed, ariB found Xq 
prevail throughout the writings of tord Botiim« 
BRos:^ } and fuch are th^ reafonings which this 
noUe writer and feveral others have been pleafedr 
to,<£gnify mxh tk^ »ai»e of philofophy. If thdfe 



are ddivered iii ^ ipeciou^ manner, and in a fiylc 
above the common, they cannot want a number 
of admireri; of as much docility as can be wiihed 
for in difdples. To thefe the editor of the follow* 
ing little piece has addrefied it : there is no reafoa 
to conceal the defign of it any longer. 

The defign was, to (hew that, without the exer- 
tion of any confiderabk forces, the £ime engines 
which were employed for the deftrudion of reli- 
gion, might be employed with equal fuccds for 
the fubverfion of government ; and that ipedous 
arguments might be ufed againft thofe things 
which they, who doubt of every thing elfc, will 
never permit to be queftioned. It b an obferva- 
tion "^hich I think Ifocrates makes in one of his 
orations againft the fophifts, that it is far more 
eafy to maintain a wrong caufe, and to fupport 
parado^eal opinions to the fatisfadion of a com^ 
mon auditory, than to eflablifii a doubtful truth 
by fblid and concluflve arguments* When men 
find that fomething can be iaid in favour of what, 
on the very propoial, they have thought utterly 
indefenfible, they grow doubtful of their own rea- 
fon ; they are thrown into a fort of pleafing fur« 
prifi: ; they run along with the Jl^aker, charmed 
and captivated to find fuch a plentiful harveft of 
reafoning, where all feemed babreu and unpromif* 
ingo This is the fairy land of philolbphy. And 
U very frequently happens, that thofis pleafing im» 
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preffions on the imagination, fubfift and produce 
their eflfeit, even after the underftanding has been 
iatisfied of their unfubftantial nature. There is a 
fort of glofs upon ingenious falfehoods, that daz- 
ales the imagination, but which neither belongs 
to, nor becomes the fober afped of truth. I have 
met with a quotation in Lord Coke's reports that 
pleafed me very much, though I do not know 
from whence he has taken it : " Interdum fucata 
^^ falfttas^ (fays he) in multis eft prohabilior^ ctfape 
** rationibus vincit nudam veritatem" In fuch cafes, 
the writer has a certain fire anJd alacrity infpircd 
into him by a confcibufnefs, that let it fare how it 
will with the fubjeft, his ingenuity will be fure of 
applaufe ; and this alacrity becomes much greater 
if he a£ts upon the oflFenfive, by the impetuofity 
that always accompanies an attack, and the unfor* 
tunate propenfity which mankind have to the 
finding and exaggerating faults. The editor is 
Iatisfied that a mind, which has no reftraint from 
a. fenfe of its own weaknefs, of its fubordinate rank 
in the creation, and of the extreme danger of let- 
ting the imagination loofe upon fome fubjefts,may 
very plaufibly attack every thing the moft excel- 
lent and venerable ; that it would not be difficult 
to criticife the creation it&lf ; and that if we were 
to examine the divine fabricks by our ideas of 
Veafonand fitnefi, and toufe the fame method of 
'ttt^ck by which fome men have affaulted revealed 
• . - ' : religion 
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religion, we might with as good roioiir, and witk. 
tht fame fuccefs, make the wifdom and power of. 
God in his creation aj)pear to many no better than* 
foolilhnefs There is an air of plaufibility which: 
accompanies vulgar reafonings and notions tdsen: 
from the beaten circle of ordinary experience, 
that is admirably fuited to the narrow capacities 
of fome, and to the lazinefs of others.. But this: 
advantage is in great meafure loft, when a painful, 
comprehenfive furvey of a very complicated matf 
ter, and which requires a great variety of coh£i« 
derations, is to be made ; when we muft feek in a: 
profound fubjeft, not only for arguments, but for 
new materials of argument, their meafures and 
their method of arrangement ; when we muft gor, 
out of the fphere of our ordinary ideas, and whert 
we can never walk fure, but by being fenfiblc of 
our blindnefs. And this we muft do, or we do 
nothing, whenever we examine the refult of a 
reafon which is not our own. Even in matterjr 
which ar^, as it were, juft within our reach, what 
would become of the world, if the praftice. of all 
inoral duties, and the foundations of fociety, refted 
upon havipg their reafons made clear a.nd demon- 
ftrative to every individual ? 

The editor knows that the fubjeft of this letter 
is not fo fully Jhandled as obvioufly it might ; it 
yas not his defign to fay all that could poflibly be 

84 iaid. 
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tiid. It had been iQexcufablo to fill a large vo- 
lame with the abufc of reafon ; nor would fuck 
an abuie have been tolerabk even for a few pages, 
if fbme under-plot of more confequence thm thq 
af^nrent deiign» had not been carried Qn« 

Some perfona have thought that the advantage^ 
cfthfi tfate of nature ought to have been mor^ 
fully difplayed. This had undoubtedly been a 
vary ample iUbjed for declamation ; bnt they do 
not Gonfider the charafter of the piece. The writers 
againft religion^ whilft they oppofe every fyilem> 
are wifidy careful never to fet up any of their own* 
If foma inaccurately in calculation, in reafoning* 
9r in method, be found, perhaps thefe will not he 
loiQked upon as faults by the admirers of Lord 
Bo£.m«A&QS£ ; who will, the editor 1$ afraid^ ob- 
ftrve much more of his Lordihip's charader hft 
ibeh particulars of the fallowing letter, than they 
are like to find of that rapid torrent of an impe^v 
tuauf and overbearing eloquence, and the variety 
•f rich imagery for whkh that writer is juIUy ad" 
ifured. 
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LORD****. 

4 
( « 

SHAIJ- 1 venture to fay; my Lord, that ki our 
late converiation, you were inclined to the 
P Vty which you adopted rather by the feelings of 
your good nature, thao by the conviftion of your 
judgment? We laid open the foundations of fo« 
ciety ; and you feared, that the curiofity of this 
iearch might endanger the ruin of the whole fa^ 
brick. You would readily have allowed my prin- 
ciple, but you dreaded the eonfequences ; you 
thought, that having once entered upon thefe rea- 
fonings, yre might be carried infenilbly and irre* 
iiftibly farther than at firft we could either have 
imagined or wiflied. But for my part, my Lord, I 
then thought, and am ftill of the fame opinion, that 
crrour, and not truth of any kind, is dangerous ; 
that ill conclufions can only flow from falfe propo- 
fitions ; and that, to knpw whether any propo- 
fition be true or falfe, it is a prepofterous method 
tQ^ examine it by it§ apparent confequenceis. 

Thefe 
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Thefe were the reafons which induced me to go 
fb far into that enquiry ; and they are the reafons 
which direft pie in all my enquiries. I had in- 
deed often reflefted on that fubjed before I could 

prevail on myfelf to communicate my reflexions 

f 

to any body. They were generally melancholy 
enough ; as thofc ufually are which carry us be? 
yond the mere furface of things ; and which would 
undoubtedly make the lives of alj thinking men 
extremely miferable, if the fame philofophy wJiich 
caufed the grief, did not at the fame time admi- 
nifter the comfort- 

On confidering political focieties, their origin^ 
their conftitution, and their efFefts, I have fome- 
times been in a good deal more than doubt, whe- 
ther the Creator did ever really intend man for a 
ftate of happinefs. He has mixed in his cup ar* 
number of natural evils, (in fpite of the boafts of 
ftoicifm they are evils) and every ende^jiyour w^hich 
the art and policy of mankind has ufed from the 
beginning of the world to this day, in order to al- 
kviatCj or cure them, has only ferved to introduce 
new mifchiefs, or to aggravate and inflame the 
old. Befides this, the mind of man itfelf is too 
aftive and reftlefs a principle ever to fettle on the 
true point of quiet. It difcovers every day fome 
craving want in a body, which really wants but 
Kttle. It every day invents fome new artificial 
rule to guide . that nature which, if left to itfelf^ 

were 
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mtrt the bcft and fiireft guide. It finds out ima» 
ginary beings prefcribing imagiAary laws; and 
then, it ratfes imaginary terrours to fupport a be- 
lief in the beings, and an obedience to the laws. 
Many things have been faid, and very well un- 
doubtedly, on the fubjeftion in which we Ihould 
preferve our bodies to the government of our un- 
derftailding ; but enough has^not been faid upon 
the reftraint which our bodily neceiSties ought to 
lay on the extravagant fublimities and es^entrick 
rovings of our minds. The body, or, as fome love 
to ^all it, our inferiour nature, is wifer in its own 
plain way, ^jR^tend^ its own bufineis more di- 
reftly than the mind with all its boafted fubtilty. 

In the ftate of nature, without queftion, man- 
kind was fubjefted to many and great inconve- 
niences. Want of union, want of mutual aflifi-> 
ance, want of a common arbitrator to refort to in 
their differences. Thefe were evils which they 
could not but have felt pretty feverely on many 
occafions. The original children of the earth lived 
with their brethren of the other lands in much 
equality^ Their diet mufl have been confined al- 
mofl wholly to the vegetable kind ; and the fame 
tree, which in its flourifhing flate produced them 
berries, in its decay gave them an habitation. 
The mutual defires of the fexes uniting their 
bodies and afiedions, and the . children, which 
are the refults of (hefb rntercourfes, introduced 

firft 
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firft the notion of fodety^ and taught ila coai^v-* 
niences. This fociety, founded in natural appe** 
tites and inftin£b, and not in any pofitive inftitu* 

. tion, I ihaU call natural fociety. Thus far nature 
went and fucceeded ; but man would go farther* 
The great errour of our nature is, not to know 
where to ftc^, not to be fatisfied with any reafon» 
able acquirement; not to compound with our 
condition ; but to lofe all we have gained by an 
infatiable purfuit after more. Man found a con* 
fiderable advantage by this union of many perfoos 
to form one family ; he therefore judged that he 

- would find his account proporti(^Ry in an union 
of many families into one body politick. And as 
natm* e has formed no bond of union to hold them 
t(^ether, he fuppUed this defed by laws* 

This is political fociety. And hence the fources 
of what are ufually called ftates, civil foqieties, or 
governments; into fome form of which, mon^ 
extended or reftrained, all mankind have gradir- 
ally &lkn • And fince it has fo happened, and that 
we owe an implicit reverence to all the inftitutions 
ef our anceftors, we fliall confider thefe inftitu^ 
tions with all that modefty with which we Ought 
to condud ourielves in examining a received opi- 
nion; but with all that freedom and candour 
which we owe to truth wherever we find it, or 
however it may contradift our own notions, w: 
oppofc our own intcrefts. There is a naoft abfurd 

and 
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and audacious method of realbniAg aVowed by 
Some bigots and enthu&ifts, and through fear a& 
fented to by fome wifer and better mfeh}' k is tbis: 
Thejr argue againft a ftir difcuffion of popidar. 
prejudices, becaufe, fay they, though they would 
be foisutid without any reafonabie fupport, yet the 
difco^^rf might be produ^ve of the moft dan- 
gerouil toiifequences. Abfurd and blai^bemous 
notion t as if all happineis was not connected with 
the jMraftice of virtue, which neceflarily depen(fe 
upon the knowledge of truth; that is, upon the 
knowledge of thofe unalterabk rdations which 
Providence has ordained that every thing fiiould 
bear to every other. Thefe relations, which are 
truth itfelf, the foundation of virtue, and confe- 
quently , the only meafures of happineis, fliould be 
likewife the only meafures by which we Ihould di- 
reft our reafoning. To thefe we fhould conform 
in good earneft; and not think to force nature, 
amd the whole order of her fyftem, by a com- 
pliance with our pride, and folly, to conform to 
cftur artificial regulations. It is by a conformity 
to this method we owe the difcovery of the few 
truths we know^ and the little liberty and ra- 
tional happine& we enjoy. We have fomething 
fairer play than ^ reafoner could have expcded^ 
formeriy; and we derive advantages from it which 
are very vifible. 

The fabrick o£ fuperftition has in tlus ouF^g^- 

an(f 
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and nation received much rtider ihocks thait it 
had ever felt before) and through the chinks audi 
breaches of ovir prifon, we fee fuch glimmerings 
of light, and feel fuch rcfrefhing airs, of liberty^ 
as daily raife our ardour for more. The naifefiet 
derived to mankind from fuperftition j udder the 
name of region, and of ecclefiaftical tyranny 
under the uante of church government, have been 
dearly and -^fefully expofed. We be^n tO think 
and to a& from reafon and from nature alonei^ 
This is truq of feveral^ but ftill is by for the ma- 
jority in the fame oldftate of blindnefe and flavcryj 
and much is it to be feared that we Ihall perpe- 
tually relapfe, whilft the real produ6Hve caufe of 
all this fuperflitious foUy, enthufiailical nonfenfe, 
and holy tyranny, holds a reverend place in the 
eftimation even of thofe who are otherwife enlight<^ 
ened^ 

Civil government bt)rrows a ftrength from eoi 
defiaftical ; and artificial laws receive a fanftion 
firom artificial revelations. The ideas of religion 
and government are dofely connected ; and whilft 
we receive government as a thing neeeflary, or 
even ufeful to our well-being, we Ihail in fpite of 
us draw iup as a neceffary, though undefirabk con- 
icquence, an artificial religion of fome kind or 
other. To this the vulgar will always be volun- 
tary flaves ; and even thofe of a rank of under-* 
f^d^ fuperiour,wiUopo^.s^tliis^iuyQluntarily 
V . feel 



'£etl it^iafluence. It is therdSore of thedeepeft 
^encernnient to us tp be fet right ia this point; 
and to be well fati^fied whether ciyi} governmezri: 
befuch a protedor from natural eviis) and fuch)|i 
inurfer.9J!Ki increaier. of Ueffings^ as thofe of warn 
imagimtions promife. In fuch a difcuifion, far afi» 
<I from propofing in the leaft to refled on our mofi: 
;wi£e form of government ; no more than I woul4 
in the freejr parts of my philofophical writings^ 
mean to objed to the piety, truth and perfeftioj^ 
of our mpft . excellent church. Bot I^: I am fenfibk 
have their foundations on a rock. rNo difcov^ry 
^^f truth can prejudice thena. On. the contrary^ 
the more clofely the origin of religion and go*^ 
vernment are examined, the. more clearly tbeif 
excellencies muft appear. They come purified fr^m 
the fire. My bufineis is not with thepi. Haying 
entered a proteft againfi: all objecHons from thef^ 
quarters, I may the .more freely enquire from hift 
tory and experience,^ how far policy has contri: 
.buted in all times to alleviate thofe evils whicl| 
Providence, that perhaps has defigned us tor ^ 
^tc of imperfe^on, -has impofed ; how far oui 
phyficalikill has cured pur conftitutional difc^j 
ders; and whether it may not have introduced 
flew ones, curable pethaps by no fkill. ' * 

^ In looking Over any ftate to form a judgmenf 
to it; It prefents itfelf in two lights, the external 
^lid tfie internal The firft^ that relation ^if^ 

'■ ' ' "it. 
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it be&rs in p^iiit f>f IriencHhip or enmity to otKer 
(l?ttes. The fecbnd, that relation which iti» compo- 
nent parts, the govertdng and the govemed, b^ur 
to each other. The firft part of the external view 
of all ftates, thdir relation as l^end^, makes fb 
trifling a figure in hiftory, that I atn very fotty to 
iay, it affords me but little matter on which t^ 
expatiate. The good offices done by one natiob 
to its neighbour ;♦ the fupport given ih ptiblick 
*diftrefs ; the relief afforded in general cahmity; 
the protedion granted in emergent danger ; lAik 
mutual return of kindne& and crvifity, wonkl af« 
ford a very ample and very pleafing fut^ft for 
hiftory. But, alas! all the hHlory of all times, 
concerning all nations, does not afford matter 
enough to fill ten pages, though it (hould be fputt 
cut by the wire-drawing amplification of a Guic- 
ciardini himfelf. The glaring fide is that of en^ 
mity. War is the matter which fills all hiftory, 
and confequcntly the only or almoft the only view 
in which we can fee the external of political fo* 
ciety, is in a hofiile Ihape; and the only a6lionS| 
to which we have always fecn, and ftill fee all of 
them intent, are fuch as tend to the deftruAion 

* Had his Lord(hip Yired to our dajf , to bairc Teen the ocJilf 
sdief giren by this nation to the diftrefled Portugvefci he ha4 
perhaps owned this part of his arguoient a little weakoned, but 
We do not think ourfehres entitled to alter his LordAip's Wordf^ 

tut thai we are bound to follow him exaftly. 
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of one another. War, fiiys Machiavel, ought to 

• 

be the only ftudy of a prince; and by a prince, 
he means every fort of ftate, however conOtituted. 
He ought, £iys this great political Do&or, to con* 
iider. peace only as a breathing-time, which gives 
him kifure to contrive, and furnilhes ability to 
execute military plans. A meditation on the con* 
dud: of political fodeties made old Hobbes imagine, 
that war was the ftate of nature ; and truly, if a 
man judged of the individuals of our race by their 
condud: when united and packed into nations and 
kingdoms, he might imagine that every fort of 
virttie was unnatural and foreign to the mind of 
man. 

The firft accounts we have of mankind are but 
fi) many accounts of their butcheries. All empires 
have been cemented in blood; and in thofe early 
periods when the race of mankind began firft to 
form themfelves into parties and combinations^ 
the firft efFed of the combination > and indeed the 
end for which it feems purpofely formed, and beft 
calculated, is their mutual deftru6tion. All ancient 
hiftory is dark and uncertain. One thing how« 
ever is dear. There were conquerors, and con- 
quefts in thofe days; and confequendy, all that 
devafiation, by which they are formed,and all that 
oppreffion by whiqh they are maintained. We 
Imow little of Sefoftris, but that he led out of 
Egypt an army of above 700,000 men; that he 

VojL. I. C over- 
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OTer-ran the Mediterraneaa coaft as far as Colchis ^ 
that in fome place^^ he met but little refiftancej 
aiid of courfe flted not a great deal of blood f hoi 
that he found in others, a people who, khew^tfa^ 
mhie of their liberties, and fold them dear. Wiioi 
ever cbniiders the army this -conqueror lieaded, 
the fpace he traverfed^ and .the oppofition he fire* 
guently nntef , witt the natural accidents of fick- 
neis,^and the dearth and badnefe of provifion :to 
¥rhich he Tttu& have beeh fubjeci: in the variety of 
cUmates and countries his inarch lay through ; if 
he laiows any things hie muft know, that even the 
conqueror *9 army muft have fuffered greatly ; arid 
that, of this immenfe number, but a very fmall 
part could have returned to enjoy the pluhder ac-, 
cumulated by the lo£s of fo many of their compa« 
nions, and the devaftation of fo coniiderable a part 
of the world, Confidering, I fay, the vaft army 
^fccaded by this conqueror, whofe unwieldy weight 
w^' ajtapft.' alone fufficient to wear down its 
ftyenj^hj Jjbwijl be far from excefs to fuppofe that 
Djoe hai^j^as loft in the expeditioii. If this was 
the ftate of thjGi victorious, and from the circum- 
ftances,it muft have been this at the leaft j the van* 
quifhed muft. have had a much heavier lofe, as the 
greateft-flaughter is always in the flight, and great 
carhagc did in thofe times and countries ever at- 
'tgr^d :J:lfcb^dl rage of conqueft. It will therefore 
be yery rcaionabb^ to allow on their account as 
•Ui ;^ 1; miuch 
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much as, added to the loffes of the conqueror, fnay * 
amount to a million of deaths", and then we fliall 
ffee* this conqueror, the oldeft yjt have on the re- 
cfprdS of hiftory, (though, as we have obferved be- 
ftJire, the chronology of thefe remote times is ex- 
tremely uncertain) opening the fcene by a deftruc- 
tioii of at leaft one million of his fpecies, unpro- 
voked but by his ambition, without any motives 
but pride, cruelty, and riiadnefs, and without any 
benefit to himfelf ; (for Juftin exprefsly tells us he 
did not maintain his conquefts) but folely to make 
fo many pedple, in fo diftant countries, feel expe- 
rimentally, how fevere a fcourge Providence in- 
tends for the human race, when he gives one man 
the power over many, and arms his naturally im- 
potent, and feeble rage, with/ the hands of mil- 
liohs, who know no common principle of aftion, 
^ but a blind obedience to the paffions of their ruler. 
The next perfonage who figures in the tragedies 
of this ancient theatre is Semiramis : for we have 
no particulars of Nirius, but that he made im- 
Inenfe arid rapid conquefts, which doubtlefs were 
not compaffed without the ufual carnage. We fee 
ah arniy of above three millions employed by this 
ftiartial queen in a war againft the Indians. We 
fee the Indians arming a yet greater ; and we be- 
hold a war continued with much fury, and with 
various fufccefs. This ends in the retreat of the 
^ueen, with fcarce a third of the troops employed 
^' Ca in 
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in the expedition ; an expedition, which at this 
rate muft have coft two millions of fouls on her 
part ; and it is not unreafonable to judge that the 
country which was the feat of war, mull have been 
an equal fufierer. But I am content to detraft 
from this, and to fuppofe that the Indians loft only 
half fo much, and then the account ftands thus : 
In this war alone, (for Semiramis had other wars) 
^ in this fingle reign, and in this one fpot of the 
globe, did three millions of fouls expire, with all 
the horrid and ihocking circumftances which at« 
tend all wars, and in a quarrel, in which none of 
the fufierers could have the leaft rational concern. 
The Babylonian, AfTyrian, Median, and Perfian 
monarchies muft have poured out feas of blood in 
their formation, and in their deftruftion. The^ 
armies and fleets of Xerxes, their numbers, the 
glorious ftand made againft them, and the unfor* 
tunate event of all his mighty preparations, arc 
known to every body. In this expedition, drain-^ 
ing half Afia of its inhabitants, he led an army of 
about two millions to be flaughtered, and wafted, 
by a thouiand fatal accidents, in the fame place 
where his predeceflbrs had before by a fimilar mad-- 
nefe confumed the flower of fo many kingdoms, 
and wafted the force of fo exteniive an empire. It 
is a cheap calculation to fay, that the Perflan €m« 
pire in its wars, againft the Greeks, and ScytMans^ 
threw away at leaft four millions of itsfubjeds^to 

lay 
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iay nothing of its other wars, ^nd the loffes fut 
l^ned in them, Thefe were their loffes abroad ; 
but the war was brought home to them, firft by 
Agefilaus, and afterwards, by Alexander. I have 
not, in this retreat, the books neceflary to make 
very ei^ad^ calculations; noir is it neceflary tp give 
more thai^ hints to one of your Lordfhip's erudi-» 
tion. You will recoiled: his uninterrupted ieries 
of fuccefi. You will run over his battles. You 
will call to mind the carnage which wa$ made. 
You will give a glance of the whole, and you will 
agree with me; that to form this hero no leis thaa 
tw^e hundred thou£md lives muft havQ been 
£xrific^d; h\j(t |io (ooner had he fallen himielf a; 
iacrifice to his vices, than a thoufand breaches 
Wer^ made for juin xo enter, and give the laft 
hand to this fcene of mifery and deftrudtion. His 
kingdpn^ was rent and divided ;' which ferved to 
employ the more diftinft parts to tear each other 
to juepes, and bury the whole in blood and flaugh- 
tcr% The kings of Syria and of Egypt, the kingai 
of Pergamus and Macedon, without intermii&on 
worried each other for above two hundred years j 
untU at laft a ftrong power arifing in the weft, 
fuihed in vpon them and iilenced their tumults,^ 
by involving all the contending parties in the iame 
defiru^on. It is little to fay, that the contentions 
between the fucceffors of Alexander depopulated 
that part <^ the world of at leaft two milUons. 

C3 Tl^ 
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The ftruggle between the Macedonians and 
Greeks, and before that, the difputes of the Greelf 
commonwealths among themfelves, for an unpro- 
fitable fuperiority, form one of the bloodieft fcenes 
in hifeory- One is aftoniflied how fuch a fmall 
fpot could furnifli men fufficient to facrifice to the 
pitifuV ambition of poff^fling five or fixthoufan4 
more acres, or two or three more villages ; yet to 
fee the acrimony and bitternefs with wHich .this 
was difputed between the Athenians and Lacede- 
moniansi what armies cut off; what fleets funk, 
and burnt; what a number of cities facked, and 
their inhabitants flaiightered, and captiyed; one 

would be induced to believe the decilion of the 

• • • •■ " ' 
' ■ . . . < ■ 

fate of mankind at leaft, depended upon it! Bui; 
thefe difputes ended as all fuch ever haye done, . 
and ever will do ; in a real weaknefs of all partifes j; 
a momentary fliadow, and dream of power , in 
fome one ; and the fubjedion of all to the yoke of 
a ft ranger, who knows 'how to profit of their di-: 
vifions. This at leaft was the cafe of the Creeks ; 
and fure, from the earlieft accounts of thenpi, to 
their abforptibn into the Roman empire, we cannot 
judge that their inteftine divifions, and their fo- 
reign wars, confiimed lefs than three millions of 
their inhabitants. 

What an Aceldama, what a field of blbod'Siciiy 
has been in ancient times, whilft the mode of itsL 
government Was controverted between the repub-^ 

ucan 
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'Hcan and' tyrannical parties, and the 'pofleflldh 

"ftruggled for by the-natives, the<3reeks, the Caf- 

itfaa^nians, and the Romans, your Lordlhip wifl 

' eafiiy recofleft. You will remember the' tdtal <k- 

ftriudlion of fuch badies as to* irmy of .30x3,066 

jrien: :'Ybu will fin4 e^ery pa^' of its hiftdry djrefl 

in vblood,iaiid blotted and confounded hf tiimiults^ 

xebelliohs, maflacresj aflaffiriations, profcriptions, 

«atid a £bries Qthotroar beyond the hiftories perha^ 

xrf any Dtlrer nation in the World t thdugh'thehift 

foriss of ^all natit^s are miade^up of fimiilar matter; 

I; once more excufemyielf in point <rf^eicaftnefi 

for *raijtM^f . bpoks^^icfiut i {haH-i^fti^ate -tfie 

Aau^hfazvB in' this ilhtnd bttt'Sit^two^ niilBbi^; Nrhkit, 

youf laardfiMp v^ill findmxrchfliott^ftite re^trj* 

V I^TiUs.pafe by the wa«rs,iaiid:tJi0^iMfequcii^$ 

o£ thdm^ TKhich-virifted Gmua-Ma^iaiibd^P^ iM 

Ronianr power prevailed in thai ^Sr#- of Italy ^ 

They '-. aire ^jerhs^s exaggerated ; thfereforfe ' 1 ffitOl 

only rate them at one million. L^t >^ haften^ * tt? 

«^n: that great fcerie which eftabliflfejothfe^ KdtAz:^ 

empire, and forms the grand cataftrKphe of- thlf 

3i»cient drama. This empire^ whijfj: in its infailidjHl 

began by an effufion of human \blood fcaticely ^tt^ 

dible. . The neighbouring little ftates fpfeftled- ifot^ 

iiew*, deftruftion: the Sahincs, the Sairiftites, tK* 

JE<Ju|, ,thp Yolfci, the Hetrurians^ were'broken by 

^ fi^rios of flaughters which had no interruptiort,^ 

^r fome hundreds of years; ikughter&'Wkich upbiv* 

C4 all 
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all fides confumed more than two millions of the 
wretched people. The Gauls rufhing into Italy 
idx)ut this time, added the total deftru6tion of 
their own armies to thofe of the antient inhabi- 
tants. In fhort, it were hardly poffible to concdve 
a more horrid and bloody pidure, if that the 
Punick wars that enfued foon after did hot pre- 
fent one, that far exceeds it. Here we find that 
dimax of devaftation, and ruin, which feemed to 
ihake the whole earth. The extent of thi$ war 
which vexed fo many nations, and both ekments, 
and the havock of the human fpecies cau&d ua 
both, really aftoniihes beyond expreffion, wiien it 
is nakedly omfidered, and thofe matters whicl^ arc. 
a^ to divert our attention from it, the Jtfaara£)srs, 
^Sions, aod desGgns of the perfons concerned, are 
Atyt taken into the account. . Thefe wars, I mean 
thofe called the Funick wars, could not have flood 
the human race in lefs than three millions of ihefpb- 
cies. And yet thiis fojcms but a part only,and a very 
iaxsSL part, of the havock caufed by the Roman 
ambition. The war with Mithridates was very 
little lefs bloody; .that prince cut off at one firoke 
250,000 Romans by a maflacre. In that war Sylla 
deftroyed 300,000 men at Cheronea. He de^t« 
ed Mithridates' army under DorUaus, and flew 
500^000. Thi^ great a!nd imfortunate prince loft 
another 300,000 before Cypcum. In the courfe 
^ the war he had ixmumerabk other lofles ; and 

having 
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havixig many intervals of fuccds, he revenged 
th&xt feverdy. He was at laft totally overthrown ; 
and he cru&ed to pieces the king of Armenia hU 
ally by the greatnefs- of his ruip. All who had 
connexions with him fhared the fame fate* The 
Qiercildrs gidnius of Sylla had its full fcope ; and 
the ijbeets of Athens were not the only ones which 
1^ with blood. At this period, the fword, glut* 
^edl K^^th foreign flaughter, turned its edge upon 
thie bowels of the Rplnan republfck itf^j and 
prefented aicene of cruelties and treafons enough 
dbneft to obliterate the memory of aH the externa) 
<levaflations. I intended, my Lord, to hav6 pro- 
<;eeded in a fon of method in eftimating the nam* 
bei^^ mankind cut off in thefe wars which we 
h^ve on record. But 1 im obliged to alter my 
de£gn. Such a tragical uniformity of havock 
kid murder Would difgufi; your LonUhip as much 
as it would me^ and I cqnficis I afaready fed my 
eye$ ake by keeping them fo long intent on fo 
bloody a profped. I Ihall obferve little oii the 
Servile, the Social, the GalHck, and Spanifh wars; 
nor upon thofe with Jugurtha, nor Antiochus, 
nor many others equally important, and carried 
on with equal fury. The butdieries of Julius 
Castar alone, are (Calculate by fomebody dfef 
the numbers he has been a means of defiroying 
have been reckoned at 1,200,000. But to give 
your Lordihtp an idea that may ferve as a fiand- 
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jard, "by" whicR.to meafure, in feme ckgrce^tKe 
others ; you will turn;your eyes on Jijdea-^ 'a veiy 
iriQonfiderable fpotofthe earth ih . itfelf^ ihciugh 
.•entioblcd by the fiiigular events which Jjiad their 
^rife in that country, ./.;:'; 

• ,rThis fpot haj^ened, it matters not;- here hy 
jwhat m^ps^ tp beconie at feveral times .igsj^^n^y 
4>opulcgus, and tp fupply men for flajightgr jrf|3^Qeiy 
crediblie, if other well-k;nown. ^f^yji^^^^lrfftfii^ 
jDnes had not'^ven them a colour^ Ti^e ^xfk f^ 
liing of tjieijqws l^pr^j.w^s. atten4^4i|)y ftSialmq^ 
egit^re^. §xtirp!atrpn , oj^ rail th?:.form€Sii9hsyi>itwl& 

Hf%hb(;^rs,fio^vtined vaft ip.#it\idfg abi«Jft«fe«»jS 
i(pii:£ojffevei4 jQeatusiesjjaad thejitrsptloii^pf ' 
^e ki^gs 6>f f^by^iVi?yp4 AiJyria ma4e imjiwsijfii 
Eayagel. loY-§y,mo haye ^h<lr hiftQry bM part^jlj 
i|i,:m i8cyjiai^AQnfufe4;inahnet^:.fo .that Ivflwdft 
Qnly thtoyfc^:;f^0ng:|^nt of. light .lipon- thafe 
P^fc S^hiG^,<:t)iBci^es;,:^ith: R 
tj?^ p^t^or^ty 9n fh^pOin&c^ time when th^wi 
ceived the g^e^l a^d lii]^l'ftrofce which made -them 
5P mpr^ a »^t|op; a .ftrok^; Mrhich is alkwcd ta 
have ejitj >of"^lkjtleJefe thjii two millions of that 
peopJ§. , I %:?^Otlupg.ipf ;^the.i©ppings made from, 
^at -ftock wJbilft it ft"i3pd; if 05 from the fuokers 
that gif(?w out pf the cddjQot ever fince. But if 
ill this inconfiderable part pf the: globe, fuch a car- 
i»ge has ifeeen jcaade in tWQ or .three Iho^ 
r' and 
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and that this great cstrnagCp great asat is,-,ip>kcs 
but a minute part of what the hiftories.jof thajt 
people inform us they fuffered jj , what fhall wp 
judge of countries more extended, and which have 
waged wars by far more confiderable ? 

I^ftances of this fort compofe the- uniform of 
hiftory. But there h^ye been periods, when no 
iefs tharx univerfal deftruftion to the race of man- 
kind feems to have been threatened. Such was that» 
when the Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns poured 
into Gaul, Italyj Spain, Greece, and Africa, carry; 
ing deftruftion ^cfoce tl^em as they advanced, an4 
leaving horrid defarti, every way behind thenu 
Vajlum ub'ique Jilentiumjfecreti colks ; fumatUicfprocul 
ie6la.; nemo exploratoribus obvius^is what Tacitus 
qtAIs fades vidoria. It is always fo; b^t waj Ij^r^ 
emphatically fo. From the north proceeded the 
fwarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Qftrogoths, who 
ran tp wards the fouth into Africa itfelf, which 
fuflfered as all to the north had done. About this 
time, afaother torrent of barbarians, animated by 
the fame fury, and encouraged by the fame fuccefs, 
ppured out of the fouth, and ravaged all to the 
north-eaft and weft, to the remoteft parts ofPerfia 
ou ojne hand, and to the banks of the Loire or 
further on the other; deftroying all the proud 
and. curious monuments of human art, that not 
even - the memory might feem to furvive of the 
former inhabitants. What has been done fince, 

and 
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and what will continue to be done while the fame 
inducements to war continue, I fliall not dwell 
upon. I fliall only in one word mention the hor- 
rid effefts of bigotry and avarice, i^ the conqueft 
€>f Spanifh America} a conqueft on a low eftima- 
tion eflfefted by the murder of ten millions of the 
fpecies. I ihall draw to a conclulion of this part» 
by making a genera} calculation of the whole. I 
think I have a£iiially mentioned above thirty-fix 
millions. I have not particularized any morei.^ I 
don*t pretend to exa£kne6; therefore, for the fake 
of a general view, I fhall lay together all thofe aOf 
tually flain in battles, or who have periihed in 2, 
no leis miferable planner by the other deftruftive 
confequences of war from the be^nning q( the 
world to this day, in the four parts of it„ at s^ 
thoufand times as much ; no exaggerated calcula- 
tion, allowing for time and extent. We have not 
perhaps fpoke of the five-hundredth part } I am 
fore I have not of what is actually afcertaiued in 
hiftory; but how much of thefe butcheries are 
only expreffed in generals, what part of tirne hif- 
tory has never reached, and what vaft Q)aces of 
the habitable globe it hats not embraced, I need 
not mention to your Lordlhip. I need not en- 
hrge on thofe torrents of filent and inglopous 
blood which have glutted the thirfty fands of 
Africk, or difcoloured the polar fnow, or fed the 
£ivage forefts of America for fo many ages of con- 
tinual 
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tinual war« Shall I, to juftify my calculations fr6m 
the charge of extravagance^ add to th^ Account 
thofe ikirmlihes which happen^in all wats, with^ 
out bjeing iingly of fuficient dignity in miTchiefj^ 
to merit a place in hiftcary^but which by their fre- 
quency compeniate for this comparative inno- 
cence; Ihafl I inflame the account, by thofe gene- 
ral tnaflacres which have devoured whole cities 
and nations { thoj[e wafting peftllences, thofe con« 
fuming famines, and all thofe furies that follow in 
the train of war? I have no need to exaggerate ; 
and I have purpofely avoided a parade of elo- 
quence on this occaiion. I fliould defpife it upon 
any occasion ; elfe in mentioning thefe flaughters, 
it is obvious how much the whole might be height- 
ened, by an affecting defcription of the horrours 
that attend the wafting of kingdoms, and lacking 
of cities. But I do not write to the vulgar, nor 
to that which only governs the vulgar, their paf- 
fions. I go upon a naked and moderate calcula- 
tion, juft enough, without a pedantical exaflnefs, 
to give your Lordflup fome feeling of the effedb 
of political fociety. I charge the whole of thefe 
e&ds on political fociety. 1 avow the charge, 
and I fhall prefently make it good to your Lord- 
ihip's fa|:isfadion. The numbers I particularized 
are about thirty-fix millions. Befides thofe killed 
in battles I have laid Tomething, not half what the 
matter would have juftified, but fomething I have 

laid.' 
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theur compoiition than we have. Bat with M- 
fyeB: to yoU) ye legiflators, ye dvilifers of man- 
kind! ye Orpheufes^ Mofefes, Minofes, Solons^ 
ThefeufeS) Lycurgufes, Numas! With rei^d to 
you be it fpoken^ your regulations have done 
more mifchief in cold blood, than all the rage of 
the fierceft animals in their greateft terrours, or fa* 
ries, has ever done, or ever could do! ' 

Thefe ^ evils are not accidental. Whoever wiU 
take the pains to confider the nature of fodety, 
will find they refult diredly from its conftitution* 
For as fubordinati$n^ or in other words, the red- 
procation of tyranny, and flavery, is requifite to 
fupport thefe focieties, the intereft, the ambition, 
the malice, or the revenge, nay even the whim 
and caprice of one ruling man among them, is 
enough to arm all the reft, without any private 
views of thdr own, to the worft and blackeft pur- 
pofes; and what is at once lamentable, and ridi- 
culous, thefe wretches engage under thofe banners 
with a fury greater than if they were animated by 
revenge for their own proper wrongs. 

It is no lefe worth oblerving, that this artifidal * 
divifion of mankind, into feparate focieties, is a 
perpetual fource in itfdf of hatred and difieniion 
among them. The names which difiinguiih them 
are enough to blow up hatred, and rage. £xa« 
mine hiftory; confult prefent experience; and 
yott will find, that hx the greater part of the 

quarreb 
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qiiarrels between feveral nations, had fcatcd anjr 
other ^ccafioh, than, that thefe fiation^ T^'fcre dif- 
ferent combinations of people, and called by difw 
ferent names; to art Englifhman, the name of t 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a 
Turk, or a Tartar, faifes of courfe ideas of hatr^, 
an4 Gontetnpt. If you would infpire this cotftpa- 
triot of ours with pity or regard, for 6ne of thefe ; 
would you iiot hide that diftinclion ? Yoti \^ould 
not pray him to confipaffioriate tht poof French- 
man, or the unhappy German. Fat from it; you 
would fpeak of him as 'X foreigner^ an accident to 
which all are liable. You would reprefent him a^ 
a man^ one partaking with us of the lame! cotti- 
mon nature, and fubjeft to the fame law. TheW 
is fomething fo averfe from our nature ifl th^ 
artificial pdifical diftin<9dons, that w'e need iio 
other trumpet to kindle us to war, and deftruc- 
tion. But there is fomething fo benign and heal- 
ing in the general voice of humanity, that maagi^i 
all our regulations to prevent it, the firtipfe xiama 
of man applied properly, never fails to work a ^ 
hitary effeft. 

This natural unpremeditated eflfeft of poKdy oa; 
the unpoffefTed paflioiis of xxiankind^ appease on- 
other occafions. The vety nann^ of a pbHtifiiOD^ 
a ftatcfman, is fure to caufe terrour tod 'hatred j itf- 
has always conneAed with it the idea^^tr*fch5ry^ 
cruelty, fraud and tyranny 9 and tiiofe Writers wfaa^ 

Vol. I. D have 
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have faithfully unveiled the myfteries of ftate-frde-' 
mafonry, have ever been held in general detefta- 
tion, for even knowing fo perfedly a theory fo 
deteftable. The cafe of Machiavel feems at firft 
fight fomething hard in that refpeft. He is obliged 
to bear the iniquities of thofe whofe maxims and 
rules of government he publifhed. His fpecula- 
tion is more abhorred than their prafticc. 

But if there were no other arguments againft 
artificial fociety than this I am going to mention j 
methinks it ought to fall by this one only. All 
writers on the fcience of policy are agreed, and 
they agree with experience, that all governments 
muft frequently infringe the rules of jufl:ice to fup? 
port themfelves ; that truth muft give way to dit 
emulation; honcfty to convenience; and huma- 
nity itfelf to the reigning intereft* The whole of 
this myfliery of iniquity is called the reafon of ftate. 
It is a reafon which I own I cannot penetrate. 
What fort of a protection is this of the general 
right) that is maintained by infringing the rights 
otparficulars ? .What fort of juftice is this, which 
is inforced by breaches of its ow^n laws? Thefe 
paradoxes I leave to be folved by the able heads 
oflegiflators and politicians. For my part, I fay 
what a plain man would fay on fuch an occafion* 
t!can:ncvcr believe, that any inftitution agreeable 
to nature, and proper for mankindi,. could find it 
ngCeffary, at levcn expedient in any. cafe whatfo- 

ever 
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fever to do, what the beft and worthieft inftinfts 
of mankind warn us to avoid. But no wonder, 
that what is fet up in oppofition to the ftate of 
nature, fliould preferve itfelf by trampling upon 
the law of nature. 

To prove that thefe forts of policed focieties are 
a violation oflfered to nature, and a conftraint 
upon the human mind, it needs only to look upon 
the fanguinary meafures, and inftruments of vio- 
lence which are every where ufed to fupport them. 
Let us take a review of the dungeons, whips, 
chains, racks, gibbets, with which every fbcicty is 
abundantly ftored, by which hundreds of viftims 
are annually offered up to fupport a dozen or two 
in pride and madriefs, and millions in an abjed 
fervitude and dependence. There was a time, 
when I looked with a reverential awe on thefe 
myfteries of policy; but age, experience, and phi- 
lofophy have rent the veil; and I view this 72?//^- 
ium faniloruniy at leaft, without any enthufiaftick 
admiration. I ackno\srledge indeed, the neceffity 
of fuch a proceeding in fuch inftitutions ; but I 
muft Jiave a very mean opinion of inftitutions 
where fu'di proceedings are neceffary. 
" It is a misfortune, that in no part of the globe 
natur^ liberty and natural religion are to be found 
pure, aud free from the mixture of political adul- 
terations. Yet we have implanted in us by Prpyi- 
dence ideas, axion)s, rules, of what is pious, juft, 
:..: .7 D ^ fair. 
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feir, honcftj which no political craft, nor leaf ned 
fophiftry, can entirdy expel from our breafis* By 
thcfe we judge, and we cannot othcrwife judge of 
the feveral artificial modes of reKgion and fociety^ 
and determine of them as they approach to, or 
recede from this fiandard. 

The fimjdefl form of government is deJpQtifntf 
where all the inferiour orbs of power are moved 
merely by the will of the Supreme, and all that 
are fubjefted tO'them, direfted in the fame mafi^ 
ner, merely by the occafional will of the magif- 
trate* This form, as it is the mofi iimple, £b it i» 
infinitely the moft general. Scarce any part of the 
world is exempted from its powerr And in thofir 
few places where men enjoy what they caffl liberty, 
it is continually in a tottering fituation, and makes 
greater and greater ft rides to that gulph of de£ 
potifm which at laft fwallows up every fjpeties of 
government. The manner of ruling being direft- 
ed merely by the will of the weakeft, and gene- 
rally the worft man in the fociety, becomes the 
moft foolifh and capricious thing, at the fanae time' 
that it is the moft terrible and deftruftive, that 
well can be conceived.. In a defpotifm the prin« 
cipal perfon finds, that let the want, mifery, and 
indigence of his fubjefts be what . they "niH, he 
can yet pofifefe abundantly of every thing to gr^K 
tify his moft infetiable wifhes. He does more* 
He fijads thiit thefe gratifications increaie in i>ro«' 

portion 
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portion to the wretchednefs and flavery of his fut 
jeds. Thus encouraged . both by paffion and in? 
tereft to traniple on the puUick welfare, and by 
|iis ftation placed above both fhajne and fear, he 
proceeds to the moft horrid and fhocking outrages 
upon mankind* Their perfons become viftims of 
hiis fufpicions* The flighteft difpleafure is death; 
and a di&greeabje afped is often as grfcat a crime 
as high treafon. In the court of Nero, a perfon 
of learaing, of unqueftioned merit, and of unfuf- 
pefted loyalty, was put to death for no other rea*- 
ion than that he had a pedantick countenance 
which difpleafed the emperour. This very mon- 
fter of mankind appeared in tiie beginning of his 
reign to be a perfon of virtue. Many of the 
greateft tyrants on the records of hiftory have be* 
gun their reigns in the faireft manner. But the 
truth is, this unnatural power corrupts both the 
heart and^the underftanding* And to prevent 
the leafk hope of amendment, a king is ever fur* 
rounded by a crowd of infamous flatterers, who 
find their account in keeping him from the leaft 
Hght of reaibn, till all ideas of reftitude and jufc 
tice are utterly erafed from his mind. When 
Alexander had in his fury inhumanly butchered 
one of his beft friends and braveft captains; on 
the return of reafop he began to conceive an hor.* 
Tour fuitabk to the guilt of fuch a murder. In 
thk jimdure, his council came to his affiftance. 

D3 But 
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But what did his council ? They found him out a 
philofopher who gave him comfort. And in what 
manner did this philofopher comfort him for the 
lofs of fuch a man, and heal his confcience, fla- 
grant with the fmart of fuch a crime? You have 
the. matter at length in Plutarch. He told him ; 
*' thai let afovereign do what he willy all his anions 
** arejuji and lawful^ becaufe they are his J* The 
palaces of all princes abound with fuch courtly 
philofophers. The confequence was fuch as might 
be expected. He grew every day a monfter more 
abandoned to unnatural luft, to debauchery, to 
drunkennefs, and to murder. And yet this was 
originally a great man, of uncommon capacity, 
and a ftrong propenfity to virtue. But unbound^- 
ed power proceeds ftep by ftep, until it has eradi- 
cated every laudable principle. It has been re* 
jnarked, that there is no prince fo bad, whofe fa- 
vourites and minifters are not worfe. There is 
hardly any prince without a favourite, by whom 
he is governed in as arbitrary a manner as he go- 
,verns the wretches fubjefted to him. Here thfc 
►tyranny is doubled. There are two courts, and 
two interefts ; both very different from the inte- 
'refts of the people. The favourite knows that 
the regard of a tyrant is as unconftant and caprir 
cious as that of a woman ; and concluding his 
time to be fliort, he makes hafte to fill up the 
meafure of his iniquity, in rapine, in luxury, and 

in 
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in revenge. Every aventie to the throne is fhut 
up. He oppreffes, and ruins the people, whilft he 
perfuades the prince, that thofe murmurs raifed 
by his own oppreflion are the effects of difaffeftioh 
to the prince's government. Then is the natural 
violence of defpotifm inflanned, and aggravated 
by hatred and revenge. To deferve well of the 
ftate is a crime againft the prince. To be popular, 
and to be a traitor, are confidered as fynonymous 
terms. Even virtue is dangerous, as an afpiring 
quality, that claims an efteem by itfelf, and inde* 
pendent of the countenance of the court. What 
has been feid of the chief, is true of the inferiour 
officers of this fpecies of government ; each in his 
prpvince exercifing the fame tyranny, and grind- 
ing the people by an oppreffion, the more feverely 
fdt, as it is near them, and exercifed by bafe and 
fubordinate perfons. Forthe grofs of the people } 
they are confidered as a mere herd of cattle; and 
really in a little time become no better ; all prin- 
ciple of honeft pride, all fenfe of the dignity of 
their nature, is loft in their flavery. The day, 
fays Homer, which makes a man a Have,' takea 
away half his worth; and in faft, he lofeS every 
impulfe to aftion, but that low and bafe one of 
fear. — In this kind of government human nature 
is not only abufed, and infulted, but it is aduaily 
degraded and funk into a fpecies of brutality. The 
(ponfideration of this made Mr, Locke fiiy, with 

D4 great 
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great jufUce, that a government of this kind wa$ 
wor& than anarchy; indeed it is fo abhorred, and 
^etei^d by all vho live under forms that have a 
Ifiilder appearance, that there is fcarce a rational 
{nan in Europe, that would not prefer death ta 
^atick defpotifm. . Here then we have the ac* 
Imewledgment of a great philofopher, that an ir-» 
regular ftate of nature is preferable to fuch a go- 
vernment; we have the confent of all fenfible 
and generous men, who carry it yet further, and 
atvow that death itfelf is preferable ; and yet this 
fped^s of government, fo juftly condemned, and 
(ip generally detefted, is what infinitely the greater 
p^t 0f m^nldnd groan under, and have groaned! 
imder i&rom the beginiiiiE^g. So that by fure and 
vncqntefted princijpks, the greateft part of tfee go^ 
l^rniaPient^ Oft ^arjth muft be concluded tyraimies, 
ilpppft\ir?S3 vioUtiofiS of thq natural rights of 
W^Hinci, and worfe th^n the moft diforderly 
ajBL2u?chies, How much other forms exceed tins, 
we fluU confider immediately. 

hx all parts of the world, mankind, however 
icbafed, retaijas. ftill the fenfe oifeeling; the weight 
9i tyranny, at laft, becomea infupportable ; but 
the remedy is not fo eafy ; in general, the only re- 
Hicdy by which th^y attempt to cure the tyranny^ 
is. ta change the tyrant* This is, and always was 
the cafe for the greater part. In fome countries, 
iiowevf s, were found men of more penetration ; 

who 
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who difcovered, ** ihatiQ live by one nian^s will^ was 
*' t/je caufe of all men^s miferyJ* They therefore 
changed their former method, and afifembling the 
men in their feveral focieties, the moft refpe£biblc 
for their underftanding and fortunes,, they con* 
fided to them the charge of the publick welfare* 
This originally formed what is called an arijiocracy. 
They hoped, it would be impofiible that fuch a 
number could ever join in any delign agalnft the 
general good; and they promifed themfelves a 
great deal of fecurity and happinefs, from the 
united councils of fp many able and experienced 
perfons. But it i$ now found by abundant expe* 
rience, that an ariftoeracy^ and a defpotifm^ differ 
l>ut in name ; and that a people, who are in ge- 
neral excluded from any fhare of the legiflative, 
^e to all intents and purpofes^ as much {laves, 
when twenty, independent of them, govelrn, as 
when but one domineers. The tyranny is even 
more felt, as every iodividual of the nobles has the 
kaughtinefs of a fultan ; the people are more mi- 
jfcrable, as they feem on the verge of liberty, from 
which they are for ever debarred; this fallacious 
idea of liberty, whilft it prefents a vain fliadow of 
l^appinefs to the fubje<3:, binds fafter the chains of 
^$ (ubjcclion. What is left undone, by the na- 
tural avarice and pride of thofe who arc raifed 
aijoye the others, is compleated by their lufpicions, 
and their dread pf loiing an authority, wliich has 

no 
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no fupport in the common utility of the nation. 
A Genocfe, or a Venetian republick, is a concealed 
defpotifm ; where you find the fame pride of the 
rulers, the fame bafe fubjection of the people, the 
&me bloody maxims of a fufpicious policy. In 
one refpeft the arijlocracy is worfe than the def- 
' fotifm. A body politii:k, whilft it retains its au- 
thority, never changes its maxims; a defpotifm^ 
which is this day horrible to a fupreme degree, by 
the caprice natural to the heart of man, may, by 
the fame caprice otherwife exerted, be as lovely 
the next ; in a fucceffion, it is poffible to meet 
with feme good princes. If there have been Ti^ 
berius's, Caligula's, Nero*s, there have been like- 
wife the ferener days of Vefpafian's, Titus's, Tra- 
jan*s, and Antonine's ; but a body politick is not 
influenced by caprice or whim ; it proceeds in a 
regular manner; its fucceflion is infenfible; and 
every man as he enters it, either has, or foon at- 
tains the fpirit of the whole body. Never was it 
known, that an arijlocracy^ which was haughty and 
tyrannical in one century, became eafy and mild 
in the next. In efFeft, the yoke of this fpedes of 
government is fo galling, that whenever the peo* 
pie have got the leaft power, they have fhaken it 
off with the utmoft indignation, and eftablifhed 
a popular form. And when they have not had 
ftrength enough to fupport themfdves, they have 
thrown themfelves into the arms of defpotifm^ as 

the 
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the more eligible of the two evils. This latter 
was the cafe of Denmark, who fought a refuge 
from the oppreffion of its nobility, in the firopg 
hold of arbitrary power. Poland has at prefent 
the name of republick, and it is one of the arijith 
cratick form ; but it is well known, that the little- 
finger of this government, is heavier than the 
loins of arbitrary power in moft nations*. The 
people are not only politically, but perfonally 
flaves, and treated with the utmoft indignity. 
The republick of Venice is fomewhat more mode- 
rate ; yet even here, so heavy is the arijlocratick 
yoke, that the nobles have been obliged to ener- 
vate the fpirit of their fubjefts by every fort of 
debauchery; they have denied them the liberty 
of rekfon, and they have made them amends, by 
what a bafe foul will think a: more valuable liberty, 
by not only allowing, but encouraging them to 
corrupt themfelves in the moft fcandalous manner. 
They confider their fubjeds, as the farmer does 
the hog he keeps to feaft upon. He holds him faft 
in his ftye, but allows him to wallow as much as 
he pleafes in his beloved filth and gluttony. So 
fcandaloufly debauched a people as that of Venice, 
is to be met with no where elfe. High, low, men, 
women, clergy, and laity, are all alike. The nd- 
ing nobility are no lefs afraid of one another, than 
they are of the people; and for that reafon, poli- 
tically enervate their own body by the iame efie- 

minate 
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minate luxury, by which they corrupt their fufa- 
jecls. They arc inipoverifhed . by every means 
which can be invented ; and they are kept in a per*- 
petual tcrrbur by the horrours of a fiate-inquifl- 
tion ; here you Ice a people deprived of all rati* 
onal freedpm, and tyrannized over by about t^wo 
thoufand men ; and yet this body of two thou<> 
land, are fo far from enjoying any liberty by the 
' fubjeftion of the reft, that they are in an infinitely 
feverer ftate of fUvery ; they make themfelves the 
moft degenerate, and unhappy of mankind, for 
no other purpofe than that they may the more 
eflFeftually contribute to the mifery of a whole 
nation. In ftiort, the regular and methodical pro^^ 
ceedings of an arijiocracy^ are more intolerable 
tlian the very exceffes of a defpotifm^ and in gene- 
ral, much further from any remedy. 

Thus, my Lord, we have purfued arijlocracf 
through its whole progrcfs; we have feen the feeds, 
the growth, and the fruit. It could boaft none 
of the advantages of a defpotifniy miferable as thofe 
advantages were, and it was overloaded with an 
exuberance of mifchiefs, unknown even to de- 
fpotifm itfelf. In tS(^cky it is no more than a dif- 
orderly tyranny. This form therefore could be 
little approved, even in fpecul;sition, by thofe whp 
were capable of thinking, and could be lefs borne 
in pradice by any who were capable of feeling^. 
However^ the fruitful policy of man was not yet 

exhaufted. 
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lexhaufted. He had yet another fiarthing-catidfc 
to fupply the deficiencies of the ftin. This was the 
third form, known by political writers under the 
name of democracy. Here the people tranfacled all 
publick buiinefs, or the greater part of it, in their 
own perfons : their laws were made by themfelves, 
and upon any failure of duty, their officers were 
accountable to themfelves, and to them only. In 
aH appearance, they had fecured by this method 
the advantages of order and good government, 
without paying their liberty for the purchafe. 
Now, my Lord, we are come to the matter -piece 
of Grecian refinement, and Roman folidity, a po- 
pular government. The earlieft and mofl cele- 
brated republick of this model, was that of Athens. 
It was conftrufted by no lefs an artifl:,^ than the 
Celebrated poet and philofopher, Solon. But no 
fooner was this political veffel launched from the 
ftocks, than it overfet, even in the life-time of 
the builder. A tyranny immediately fupervened; 
not by a foreign conqueft, not by accident, but 
by the very tiature and conftitution oiz democracy. 
An artful man became popular, the people had 
power ?n their hands, and they devolved' a confi- 
derable Ihare of their power upon their favourite ; 
and the only ufe he made of this power, was to 
plunge tliofe who gave it into flavery. Accident' 
reftared their liberty, and^ the fame good fortune 
produced' men of uncommon abilities and uncom^ 

mon 
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mon virtues amongft them. But thefe ibiUties 
were fuffered to be of little fervice either to their 
pofleffors or to the ftate* Some of thefe men, for 
whofe fakes alone we read their hiftory, they ba^ 
nifhed; others they imprifonedj and all they 
treated with various circumftances of the moft 
ihameful ingratitude. Republicks have /many 
things in the fpirit of abfolute monarchy, but none 
more than thisj a fliining merit is ever hated or 
fufpefted in a popular aifembly, as well as in a 
court ; and all fervices done the ftate, are looked 
upon as dangerous to the rulers, whether fultans 
or fenators. The OJlraciJm at Athens was built 
upon this principle. The giddy people, whom we 
have now under confideration, being elated with 
fome flaflies of fuccefs, which they owed to no- 
thing lefs than any merit of their own, began to 
tyrannize over their equals, who had aiTociated 
with them for their c&mmon defence. With their 
prudence they renounced all appearance of juftice. 
They entered into wars rafhly and wantonly. If 
they were unfuccefsful, inftead of growing wifer 
by their misfortune, they threw the whole blame 
of their own mifconduft on the minifters who 
had advifed, and the generals who had condufted 
thofe wars; until by degrees they had cut'oflf all 
who could ferve them in their councils or their 
battles. If at any time thefe wars had an happier ; 
iilue, it was no leis difficult to deal with them 

^ on 
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Xm account of their pride and infolence.. Furious 
in their . adverfity, tyrannical in their fucceffes, a 
commander had more trouble to concert his de- 
fence before the people, than to plan the opera- 
tions of the campaign. It was not uncommon for 
a general, under . the horrid defpotifm of the Ro- 
man emperours, to be ill received in proportion to 
the greatnefs of his fervices. Agricola is a firong- 
infiance of this. No man had done greater things^ 
iior with more honeft ambition. Yet on his, re- 
turn to court, he was obliged to enter Rome with 
all the fecrecy of a criminal He went to the pa-, 
lace, not like a vii^orious coipmander who had 
merited and might demand the greateft rewards, 
but like an offender who had come to fupplicate a 
pardon for his crimes^ His reception was anfwer- 
ahle : " Brevi ofculoj iff nullojermone exceptus^ fttrba 
^^ fervientium imml/tus eJiJ** Yet in that worft fea- 
ibn of this worft of monarchical* tyrannies, mo- 
defty, difcretion, and a coolnels of temper, formed 
ibme kind of fecurity even for the higheft merit. 
But at Athens, the niceft and beft ftudied beha- 
viour was not a fufficient guard for a man of great 
capacity. Some of their braveft comn^anders were 
obliged to fly their country, fome to enter into 
the fervice of its enemies, rather than abide a po* 

* Sciant quibus moris illicit! mirari, pofle ctiam fub maUs 
pripcipibus magnos viros^ &c. See 42 to the end of it. 
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polar determination on their condud, left, ^ one 
of them faid, their giddineft might make the 
people condemn where they meant to acquit ; t6 
throw in a Wack bean even when they intended a 
white one. 

The Athenians made a very rapid progrefs to 
the moft enormous exceffes. The people under 
no rcftraint foon grew diflfoktte, luxurious, and 
kfte. They renounced all labour, and began to 
fiibfiftthcmfelves from the publick revenues. They 
toft all concern for their common honour or fafety, 
' tod could bear no advice that tended to reform 
them. At this time truth became offenfive td 
thofe lords the people, and moft highly dangerous 
to the fpeaker. The orators no longer afcended 
tile rq/irurriy but to corrupt them further with thd 
moft ftilfome adulation. Thefe orators were att 
bribed by foreign princes en the one fide or the 
Other. And befides its own parties, in this city 
there Were parties, and avowed ones too, for the 
Perfians, Spartans^ and Macedonians, fupported 
each of them by one or more demagogues pen- 
fioned and bribed to this iniquitous fervice. Thrf 
people, forgetful of all virtue and publick i^irit, 
and intoxicated with the flatteries of their orafbrs 
(thcfe courtifcrs of republitks, and endowed ttrith 
the diftinguifhing charaderifticks of all other cour- 
tiers) this people, I fay, at laft arrived at that 
pitch of madnefs, that they cooUy and deliberately, 

, / by 
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by an exprefs law, made it capital for any maa 
to propofe an application of the immenfe fumj 
iquandered in publick fhows, even to the moft 
neceflary purpofes of the ftate. When you fee the 
people of this republick banifhing and murdering 
their beft and ableft citizens, diffipating the pub- 
lick treafure with the moft fenfelels extravagance, 
and fpending their whole time, as fpectators dt 
aftors, in playing, fiddling, dancing and finging, 
does it not, my Lord, ftrike your imagination 
with the image of a fort of complea; Nero? And 
does it not ftrike you with the greater horrour, 
when you obferve, not one man only, but a whole 
dty, grown drunk with pride and power, run- 
ning with a rage of folly into the fame mean and 
fenfelefs debauchery and Extravagance? But if 
this people refembled Nero in their extravagance, 
much more did they, refemble and even exceed 
him in cruelty and injuftice^ In the time of Pe- 
rides, one of the moft celebrated times in the hif« 
tory of that commonwealth, a KLing of Egypt fent 
them a donation of corn^ This they were mean 
enough to accept. And had the Egyptian prince 
intended the niin of this city of wicked bedlamites, 
he could not have taken a more effe6hial method 
to do it, than by fuch an enfnaring largefe. The 
diftribution of this bounty caxjfed a quarrel; the 
majority fet On foot an enquiry into the title of 
the citizens; and upoa a vain pretence of illegiti* 
YojL. L E macy. 
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macy, newly aud occafionally fet up, they de* 
prived of their ihare of the royal donation no lefi 
than five thouiand of their own body. They 
• went further ; they disfranchifed them ; and hav- 
ing once begun with an aft of injuftice, they 
could fet no bounds to it. Not content with cut- 
ting them off from the rights of citizens, they 
plundered thefc unfortunate wretches of all their 
fubfiance ; and to crown this mafier-piece of vio- 
lence and tyranny, they adually fold every man 
of the five thoufand as flavei in the publick mar- 
keti Obfervc, my Lord, that the five thoufand 
-we here fyeak, of, were cut off from a body of 
no more than nineteen thoufiitidj for the entire 
number of citizens was no greater at that time. 
Could the tyrant who wished the Rotnan people 
but one neck ; could the tyrant Caligula himfelf 
have done, nay, he could fcarcely wilh for, a 
greater mifchief^ than to have cut off, at one 
'ifaroke, a fourth of his people ? Or has the cruelty 
of that feries of fanguine tyrants, the Caefars, ever 
prefented fuch a piece of j&agrant and extenfive 
wickednefs ? The whole hiftory of this celebrated 
repubUck is but dne tiffue of raflmefs, folly, in- 
latitude, injtiftice, tumult, violence, and ty* 
Tanny, and indeed of every fp^cies of wickednefs 
that can well be imagined. This was a city of 
wife men, in which a minifter could not exercife 
^s funSions; a warlike people, amongft whom 
,^^***: * .a general 
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a general did not dare either to gain or lofe a bat- 
tle i a learned nation in which a philofopher could 
not venture on a free enquiry. This was the city 
which baniihed Thenrifiocles^ fiarved Ariftides^ 
forced into exile Miltiades, drove out Anajugoras, 
and poifoned Socrates. This was a city which 
changedtheformof its government with the moon^ 
eternal confpiracies, revolutions daily, nothing 
fixed and eftabliihed. A republick, as an antie^t 
philofopher has obferved, is no one fpecies of go- 
vernment, but a magazine of every fpecies j here 
you find every fort of it, and that in the worft 
form. As there is a perpetual change, one rifing 
and the other falling, you have all the violente 
apd wicked policy, by which a beginning power 
muft always acquire its ftrength, and dH the weak- 
nefs by which falling ftates are brought to a com- 
plete deftrudion. 

Rome has a more venerable afpe^t than Athens ; 

and fhe conducted her affairs, £o far as Felat^d to 

the ruin and oppreffion of the greateft part pf 

the world, with greater wifdom and ^ore uni- 

. formity. But the domeftick oecppomy pf thtfe 

two ftates was nearly or altogether the, fame. An 

ir^ternal diffenfion conftantly tore to , pieces -the 

bowels of the Roman commonwealth. You fiijd 

. the fame confufion, the fame faftipns, which fub- 

fifted at Athens, the fame tumults, the fame re- 

.iVQlutions, and in fine, tji^ JE^me flayery ; if pjer- 

£ 2 haps 
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haps their former condition did not dcferve that 
name altogether as well. All other republicks were 
of the fame character. Florence was a tranfcript 
of Athens. And the modern republicks, as they 
approach more or lefs to the democratick form, 
partake more or lefs of the nature of thofe which 
I have defcribed. 
: We are now at the clofe of our review of the 

- three fimple forms of artificial fociety, and we have 
fliewn them, however they may differ in name, 
or in fome flight circumftances, to be all alike in 
effeA; in effeft, to be all tyrannies. But fuppofe we 
were inclined to make the moft ample conceffions; 
let us Concede Athens, Rome, Carthage, and two 
or three more of the antient, and as many of the 
modern commonwealths, to have been, or to be, 
free and happy, and to owe their freedom and 
happinefs to their political conftitution. Yet al- 
lowing all this, what defence does this make for 
artificial fociety in general, that thefe inconfider- 
able fpots of the globe have for fome fliort fpace 
of time fi:ood as exceptions to a charge fo gene- 
ral ? But when we call thefe governments free, 
or concede that their citizens were happier than 

• thofe which lived under different forms, it is merely 

- ex abundanti. For we ftiould be greatly miftakfen,' 
if we really thought that the majority of the people 
which filled thefe cities, enjoyed even that nomi- 
nal political freedom of which I have fpoken^o 

* much 
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much already. In reality, they had no part of it. 
In Athens there were ufually from ten to thirty 
thoufand freemen : this was the utmoft. But the 
flaves ufually amounted to four hundred thou- 
fand, and fometimes to a great many more. Thc; 
freemen of Sparta^and Rome were not more nu- 
merous in proportion to tliofe whom they held in 
a flavery, even more terrible than the Athenian. 
Therefore ft ate the matter fairly : the free ftates 
never formed, though they were taken altogether, 
the thoufandth part, of the habitable globe ; thcx 
freemen in thefe ftates were never the twentieth 
part of the people, and the time they fubfifted is . 
fcarfce any thing in that immenfe ocean of duration. 
in which time and flavery are fo nearly commen-> 
furate. Therefore call thefe free ftates, or popular* 
governments, or what you pleafe ; when we con- 
fider the majority of their inhabitants, and regard • 
the natural rights of mankind, they muft appear 
in reality and truth, no better than pitiful and^ 
oppreffive oligarchies. 

After fo fair an examen, wherein nothing has 
been exaggerated; no faft produced "which cannot. 
be proved, and none which has been produced- 
in any wife forced or ftrained, while thoufands 
have, for brevity, been omitted ; after fo candid 
a difcuffion in all refpefts ; what flave fo paflive, 
what bigot fo blind, what enthufiaft fo headlong, 
what politician fo hardened, as to ftandup in de- 

E 3 fence 
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fence of i fyftem calculated for a curfe to man- 
kind ? a curfe under which they fmart and groan 
to this hour, without thoroughly knowing the 
irature of the difeafe, and wanting undeirftandirig 
of courage to fupply the remedy. 

I need not excufe myfelf to your Lordfhip, nor, 
I think, to any honeft man, for the zeal I have 
fhewn in this caufe ; for it is an honeft zeal, and 
in a good caufe. I have defended natural religion 
againft a confederacy of atheifts and divines. I 
now plead for natural fociety againft politicians, 
and for natural reafon againft all three. When 
the^vorld is in a fitter temper than it is at prefent 
to hear truth, or when I fhall be more indifferent 
about its temper ; my thoughts may become more 
pialDlicfc. In the mean time, let them tepofe in 
my o^n bofom, sind in the bofoms of fuch men 
zi ire fit to be initiated in the fober myfteries of 
triith and reafon. My antstgonifts have silready 
done is much as I could deCre. Parties in reli- 
gion and politicks make fufficient difcoveries coti- 
cerning each other, to give 1 fober man a proper 
caution againft them all. The monarchick, and 
ariftdcratical, and popular pattifans have been 
jointly laying their axes to the root of all goviem- 
ment, arid have in their turns proved each other 
abfurd and inconvenient. In vain you tell me that 
artificial goverhmerit is good, but that I fall out 
Only with the abufe. The thing ! the thing itfdf 
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is the abufe! Obferve, my Lord, I pray you, 
that grand errour upon which all artificial legifla- 
tiv€ power is founded. It was; obferved, that men 
had ungovernable pallions, which made it necef- 
fary to guard againft the violence they might offer 
to each other. They appointed governours over 
them for this reafon ! but a worfe and more pcr- 
plexipg difficulty arifes, how to be defended againil 
the governours? Quis ciiftodiet ipfos cujiodes? In vain 
they change from a fingle perfon to a few. Thefe 
few have the paffions of the one, and they unite 
to ftrcngthen themfelves, and fecure the gratifi- 
cation of their lawlefs paffions at the expence of 
the general good. In vain do we fly to the many. 
The cafe is worfe ; their paffions are Icfs under the. 
government of reafon, they are augmented by the 
contagion, and defended againft all attacks by their 
multitude. 

I have purpofely avoided the niention of the 
mixed form of government, for reafons that will 
be very obvious to your Lordfl^ip. But my cau- 
tion can avail. me but little. You will not fail to 
urge it againft me in favour of politicaFfociety* 
You will not fail to fliow how the errours of the 
ibveral fimple modes are correfted by a mixture 
of all of them, and a proper balance of the feveral 
powers in such a ftate. I confcisi my Lord, that 
this has been long a darling miftake of my own ; 
and that of all the facrifices I have made to truth, 

E4 this 
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this has been by far the greateft. When I confefs 
that L think this notion a miftake, I know to 
whom I am fpeaking, for I am fatisfied that rea- 
fons are like liquors, and there are fome of fuch 
a nature as none but ftrong heads can bear. There 
are few with whom I can communicate fo freely 
as with Pope. But Pope cannot bear every truth.. 
He has a timidity which hinders the full exertion 
of his faculties, almoft as eflfeftually as bigotry 
cramps thofe of the general herd of mankind. 
But whoever is a genuine follower of truth, keeps 
his eye ftcady upon his guide, indifferent whither 
he is led, provided that flie is the leader. And, 
my Lord, if it be properly confidered, it were in- 
finitely better to remain poffeffed by the whole 
legion of \ailgar miftakes, than to rqecl fome, 
and at the fame time to retain a fondness {for 
others altogether as abfurd and irrational. Thc^ 
firft has at leaft a confillency, that makes a man, 
however erroneoufly, uniform at leaft ; but the 
latter way of proceeding is fuch an inconfiftent 
chimaera and jumble of philofophy, and vulgar pre- 
judice, that hardly any thing more ridiculous can 
be. conceived. Let us therefore freely, and with- 
out fear or prejudice, examine this laft contri- 
vance of policy. And without confidering how 
near the quick our inftruments may come, let us 
fearch it to the bottom. 

Firft then, all men are agreed that tliis junc- 
tion 
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tion of regal, ariftocratick, and popular power, 
muft form a very complex, nice, and intricate 
machine, which being compofcd of fuch a variety 
of parts, with fuch oppofite tendencies and move- 
ments, it muft be liable on every accident to bi 
difordered. To fpeak without metaphor, fuch a 
government muft be liable to frequent cabals^ tu- 
mults, and revolutions, from its very conftitu- 
tion, Thefe are undoubtedly as ill efFefts as can 
happen in a fociety; for in fuch a cafe, the dofc- 
nefs acquired by community, inftead of fer^g 
for mutual defence, ferves only to increafe the 
danger. Such a fyftem is like a city, where trades 
that require conftant fires are much exerciCed, 
where the houfes are built of combuftible mate- 
rials, and where they ftand extremely clofe. 

In the fecond place, the fever al conftituent parts 
having their diftinft rights, and thefe many of 
them fo neceffary to be determined with exa£hie(s9 
are yet fo indeterminate in their nature, that it 
becomes a new and conftant, fource of debate and 
confufion. Hence it is, that whilft the bufinefs of 
government fliould be carrying on, the queftion 
is. Who, has a right to exercife this or that funcr 
tion of it, or what men have power to keep their 
offices in any fundHon ? Whilft this conteft con- 
tinues, and whilft the balance in any fort con- 
tinues, it has never any remiffion ; all manner of 
abu&s and villanies in officers remain unpuniihed; 

the 
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the greatefi frauds and robberies in the pnblick 
revenues are committed in defiance of juftice ; and 
abufes grow, by time and impunity, into cuftoms ; 
until they prefcribe againft the laws, and grow too 
iipiveterate often to admit a cure, unlefs fuch as 
may be as bad as the difeafe. 

Thirdly, the feveral parts of this fpecies of 
government, though united, prcferve the fpirit 
which each form has feparjitely. Kings are am- 
bitious ; the nobility haughty ; and the pt^ulace 
tumultuous and ungovernable. Each party, how- 
ever in appearance peaceable, carries on a delign 
iipon tlie others ; and it is owing to this, that in 
all queftions, whether concerning foreign or do- 
meftick affiurs, the whole generally turns more 
upon fome party-matter than upon the nature of 
the thing itfejf ; whether fuch a ftep will diminiih 
or augment the power of the crown, or how far 
the privileges of the fubjecl are Mke to be extend* 
edor reftricted by it. And thefe queflions are 
cbnfiantly refolved, without any confideration of 
the merits of the caufe, merely as the parties who 
uphold thefe jarring interefts may chance to pre- 
vail; and as they prevail, the balance is overfe^, 
now upon one fide, now upon the other. The 

« 

government is one day, arbitrary power in a fingle 
jperfon ; another, a juggling confederacy of a few 
to cheat the prince and enflavc the peopfe; and 
the third, a frantick and unnugiageatde demo- 

cracy. 
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cracy^ The great inftmment of all thcfe changes, 
and what infufes a peculiar venom into aU of 
them, is party. It is of no confequence what thd 
principles of any party, or what their preteniions 
are ; the fpirit T^'hich aftuates all parties is the • 
fame ; the fpirit of ambition, of felf-intcreft, of 
oppreffion, and treachery. This fpirit entirely re* 
verfes all the principles which a benevolent nature 
has erefted within us ; aH honefiy, all equal juf- 
tice, and even the ties of natural fociety, the na- 
tural aflfections. In a word, my Lord, we have 
all feerij and if any outward confiderations were 
worthy the lafting concern of a wife man, we have 
fome of us felt, fuch oppreffion from party go- 
vernment as no other tyranny can parallel. We 
behold daily the moft important rights, rights 
upon which all the others depend, we behold thcfe 
rights determined in the laft refort, without the 
leaft attention even t() the appearance or cokmr 
of juftice ; we behold this without emotion, be* 
caufe we hslve gfo^iti Up in the conftajit view of 
fuch pradtices ; and we kre not surprifed to heat 
a man tequefted to be a knave and a traitor, with 
as irnuch indifibrenc^ as if the moil: ordinary &« 
vour were a&ed ; and we hear this re'queft re- 
fufed^ not betaufe it is a moft unjuft and unrea- 
fdnable dfefire^ but that this worthy has already 
engaged his injuftice to another. Thefe and many 
ftore points I am for from fpreading to their fall 

extent. 
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extent. You arc fenfible that I do not put forth 
half my ftrength ; and you cannot be at a lofs for 
the rcafon. A man is allowed fufficicnt freedom 
of thought, pro^dded he knows how to chufe his 
fubjeft properly. You may criticife freely upon 
the Chinefe conftitution,aTid obferve with as much 
fcverity as you pleafe upon the abfurd tricks, or 
deftruftive bigotry of the bonzces. But the fcene 
is changed as you come homeward, and atheifm 
or treafon may be the names given in Britain, 
to what wouki be reafon and truth if afferted of 
China. I fubmit to the condition, and though I 
have a notorious advantage before me, I wave the 
purfuit. For elfe, my Lord, it is very obvious 
what a piftuf'e might be drawn of the exceffes of 
party even in our own nation. I could fhew, that 
the lame faftion has in one reign promoted po- 
pular feditions, and in the next been a patron of 
tyranny ; I could ihew, that they have all of them 
betrayed the publick &fety at all times, and have 
very frequently with equal perfidy made a market 
of their own caufe, and their own affociates. I 
could fhew how vehemently they have contended 
for names, and how filendy they have paiTed qver 
things of the laft importance. And I could de- 
monftrate, that they have had the opportunity of 
doing all this mifchief, nay, that they themfelves 
had their origin and growth from that complex 
form of government, which we are wifely taught 

to 
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to look upon as fo great a biefling« Revolve, my 
Lord, our hiftory from the conquelL We fcarce 
ever had a prince, who by fraud, or violence,, had 
not made fome infringement on the confiitutioB. 
We fcarce ever had a parliament which knew, 
when it attempted to fet limits to the royal au- 
thority, how to fet limits to its own. Evili wc 
have had continually calling for reformation, and 
reformations more grievous than any evils. Our 
boafted liberty fometimes trodden down, fbme- 
times giddily fet up, and ever precariou^y fludu- 
ating and unfettled ; it has duly been kept alive 
by the biafts of continual feuds, wars and confpi- 
rades. ' In no country in Europe has the sca&ld 
fo often bluflied with the blood of its nobility. 
Confifcations, banifhments, attainders, executions, 
make, a large part of the hiftory of fiich of our 
families as are not utterly extinguifhed by them« 
Formerly indeed things had a more ferocious ap- 
pearallce than they have at this day. ^ In thefe 
early and unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a cd-- 
tain chaotick conftitution fupported tlieir feveral 
pretenfioris by the fword. Experience and policy 
iave fince taught other methods. 

At nunc res agitur tenui pulmone rubefy 

But how far corruption, venality, the contempt of 
honour, the oblivion of all duty to our country, 

and 
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and the xndil abandoned publick proftitution, are 
ijpcehtdblc to the more glaring and violent ^e^ 
.>o££ci&ion, I will not prefume to determine. Sure 
1 am that they are very great evils. 

I have > done with the forms, of government 
rDuriag the courfe of my inquiry you may have 
lOb&rved a very material difference between my 
^mannef of reafoning and that which is in ufe 
amongft' the abettors of artificial fociety. They 
form their plans upon .what feems rnoft eligible to 
.*iheir tmaginations, for the ordering of mankimd- 
' I difcover the miftakes in ; thofe plans, from the 
.rcaLknbwn, confequences. which havq refultod. fropi 
-them. They have iuJifted reafon to frght. agaiflft 
itM>.and employ its whole force to .prove tljat 
^t is an ;iiifufficient gvide to them in. the cofldmft 
jjof their lives. But unhappily for us,, in prpppr- 
..tion as we ihave deviated from the plgin..i:ule of 
cair.nature, and turued our reafon ag^pft.itftif, 
.in that proportion have we incre^d 4jie follies 
and miferies of mankind. The more -deeply we 
..penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further we 
; find ourfelvcs . from thofe ends for which we en- 
tered it. This has happened in almoft every fpe- 
cies of artificial fociety, and in all times. We 
found,, or wcithought we found, an inconyenience 
in having every man the judge cff his own caufe. 
•(Therefore judges were fet up, at fi^rft with difcre- 
tioTOry powers. But it was foon , found a mife- 

rable 
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raWe flavery to kave owr lives and properties pre- 
carious, and hanging upon the arbitrary detenm- 
nation of any one man, or fct of men. We flew 
to laws as a remedy for this evil. By thdfe wc 
perfuaded ourfelves we xnight know wkh fome 
certainty upon what ground we ftood. Bat lo I 
difierences arofe upon the fenfe and interpretatioQ 
of thefe laws. Thus we were brought back to our 
old incertitude. New laws were made to expound 
the old ; and new difficulties aroie upon the new 
laws } as words multiplied, opportunities of cavil- 
ling upon them multiplied alfo. Then recourfe 
was had to notes, comments, glofles, reports, rf- 
fpmfa fmdentum^ learned readings: eagle fiood 
againft eagle : authority was set up againft autho- 
rity. Some were allured by the modern^ others 
reverenced the ancient. The new wwe more en- 
lightened, the old ware more veneraMe. Sonne 
adc^ed the comment, others fiuck to the text« 
The confufion increafed, the mift thickened, until 
it could be difcovered no longer what was aUowed 
or forbidden, what things were in property, and 
what common. In this uncertainty, (^/nc«tain 
even to the prcrfielfors,* an i^ptian daiiknefs to 
the reft of mankind) tht contending parties fdt 
themfelves more eflFeftually ruined by the delay 
than they could have been by the injuftice of any 
dedfion. Our inheritances are become a prize 
for difputation ; and difputes and litigations are 

become an inheritance. - 

The 
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The profeflbrs of artificial law have always 
walked hand in hand with the profeflbrs of artifi- 
cial theology* As their end, in confounding the 
reafon of man^ and abridging his natural freedom, 
is exafUy the fame, they have adjufted the means 
to that end in a way entirely fimilar> The divine 
thunders out his anathemas with more noife and 
terrour againft the breach of one of his pofitive in- 
ftitutions, or the negled of fome of his trivial 
forms, than againft the negledl pr breach of thofe 
duties and commandments of natural religion, 
which by thcfe forms and inftitutions he pretends 
.to enforce. The lawyer has his forms, and his 
pofitive inftitutions tpo, and he adheres to them 
with a veneration altogether as religious. The 
worft caufe cannot be fo prejudicial to the litigant, 
as his advocate's or attorney's ignorance or ne- 
gled of thefe forms. A law-fuit is like an ill- 
managed difpute, in which the firft objed is foon 
out of fight, and the parties end upon a matter 
wholly foreign to that on which they began. In 
a law-fuit the queftion is, who has a right to a 
certain houfe or farm ? And this queftion is daily 
determined, not upon the evidence of the right, 
but upon the obfervance or negled of fome forms 
of words in ufe with the gentlemen of the robe, 
about which there is even amongft themfelves 
fuch a difagreement, that the moft experienced 
veterans in the profeflion can never be pofitively 

afliired that they are not mifi;aiken. 

Let 
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Let us expoftulate with thefe learned fages, thefc 
priefts of the facred temple of juftice. Are wc 
judges of our own property ? By no means. You 
then, who are initiated into the myfteries of the 
blindfold goddefs, inform me whether I have a 
right to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard 
of my life, or the fweat of my brow ? The grave 
do<9:or anfwers me in the affirmative ; the reve- 
rend ferjeant replies in the negative ; the learned 
barrifter reafons upon one fide and upon the other, 
and concludes nothing. What fliall I do ? An 
antagonift ftarts up and preffes me hard. I enter 
the field, and retain thefe three perfons to defend 
my caufe. My caufe, which two farmers from 
the plough could have decided in half an hour, 
takes the court twenty years. I am however at 
the end of my labour, and have in reward for all 
my toil and vexation, a judgment in my favour. 
But hold — a fagacious commander, in the adver- 
fary's army, has found a flaw in the proceeding. 
My triumph is turned into mourning. I have 
ufed or, inftead of and^ or fonle miftake, fmall in 
appearance, but dreadful in its confequences, and 
have the whole of my fuccefs quaflied in a writ of 
errour. I remove my fuit ; I fliift from court to 
court ; I fly from equity to law, and from law to 
equity ; equal uncertainty attends me everywhere ; 
and a miftake in which I had no fliare, decides at 
once upon my liberty and property, fending me 
Vol. I. F from 
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from the court to a prifon, and adjudging my fa- 
mily to beggary and famine. I am innocent, gen- 
tlemen, of the darknefs and uncertainty of your 
fcience. 1 never darkened it with abfurd and 
contradictory notions, nor confounded < it with 
chicane and fophiftry* You have excluded me 
from any Ihare in the conduct of my own caufe } 
the fcience was too deep for me ; I acknowledged 
it ; but it was too deep even for yourfelves : you 
have made the way fo intricate, that you are 
yourfelves loft in it ; you err, and you punifli me 
for your errours. 

The delay of the law is, your Lordfhip will tell 
me, a trite topick, and which of its abufes have 
not been too feverely felt not to be complained of? 
A man's property is to ferve for the purpofes of 
his fupport ; and therefore to delay a determina- 
tion concerning that, is the worft injuftice, becaufc 
it cuts off the very end and purpofe for which I 
applied to the judicature for relief. Quite con- 
trary in the cafe of a man's life ; there the determi- 
nation can hardly be too much protrafted.-Miflakes 
in this cafe are as often fallen into as many other, 
and if the judgment is fudden, the miftakes are 
the moft irretrievable of all others. Of this the 
gentlemen of the robe are themfdves fenfible, . 
and they have brought it into a maxim. De morte 
hominis nulla ejl cundatio longa. But what could 
have induced them to reverfe the rules, and to 

contradict ' 
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contradiA that reafon which diftated them, I am 
utterly unable to guefs. A point concerning pro- 
perty, which ought, for the reafons I juft men- 
tioned, to be moft fpeedily decided, frequently ex- 
ercifes the Wit of fucceffions of lawyers, for many 
generations. Multa virum vohens durando facula 
vincit. But the queftion concerning a man's life, 
that great queftion in which no delay ought to 
be counted tedious, is commonly determined In 
twenty-four hours at the utmoft. It is not to be 
wondered at, that injuftice and abfurdity fhould 
be infeparable companions. 

Alk of politicians the end for which laws were 
originally defigned ; and they will anfwer, that the 
laws were defigned as a proteftion for the poor 
and weak, againft the oppreflion of the rich and 
powerful. But furely no pretence can be fo ridi- 
culous; a man might as well tell me he has taken off 
my load, becaufe he has changed the burden. If 
the poor man is not able to fupport his fuit, ac- 
cording to the vexatious and expenfive "manner 
eftabliflied in civilized countries, has not the rich 
as great an advantage over him as the ftrong has 
over the weak in a ftate of nature ? But we will 
not place the ftate of nature, which is the reign of 
God, in competition with political fociety, which 
is the abfurd ufurpation of man. In a ftate of na- 
ture, it is true, that a man of fuperiour force may 
beat or robme ; but then it is true, that I am at 

F2 full 
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full liberty to defend myfelf, or make reprifal by 
furprife or by cunning, or by any other way in 
which I may be fuperiour to him. But in political 
fociety, a rich man may rob me in angther way. 
I cannot defend myfelf ; for money is the only 
weapon with which we are allowed to fight. And 
if I attempt to avenge myfelf, the whole force o£ 
that fociety is ready to complete my ruin. 

A good parfon once faid, that where myftery 
begins, religion ends. Cannot I fay, as truly at 
Icaft, of human laws, that where myftery begins, 
juftice ends? It is hard to fay, whether the doftors 
of law or divinity have made the greater advances 
in the lucrative bufincfs of myftery. The lawyers, 
as well as the theologians, have erefted another 
reafon bclides natural reafon ; and the refult has 
been, another juftice befides natural juftice. They' 
have fo bewildered the world and themfelves in 
.unmeaning forms and ceremonies, and fo perplex- 
ed the plaineft matters with mctaphyfical jargon, 
that it carries the liighcft danger to a man out of 
that profeflion, to make the leaft ftep without 
their advice and afliftance. Thus by confining to 
themfelves the knowledge of the foundation of all 
, men's lives and properties, they have reduced all 
mankind into the moll abjecl and fervile depen- 
dence. We are tenants at the will of thefe gentle- 
men for every thing ; and a mctaphyfical quibble 
is to decide whether the greateft villain breathing 

fhall 
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fliall meet his deferts, or efcape with impunity. Or 
whether the beft man in the fociety fliall not be 
reduced to the loweft and mofl defpicable condi- 
tion it affords. In a word, my Lord, the injuf- 
tice, delay, puerility, falfe refinement, and affected 
myftery of the law are fuch, that many who live 
under it come to admire and envy the expedition, 
fimplicity, and equality of arbitrary judgments. I. 
need infill the lefs on this article to your LordfliipJ 
as you have frequently lamented the miferies de- .^,. 

rived to us from artificial law, and your candour T^ 

IS the more to be admired and applauded in this, ^ 

as your Lordfliip's noble houfe has derived its 
wealth and its honours from that profeflion. 

Before we finifli our examination of artificial 
fociety, I fliall lead your Lordfliip into a clofer 
confideration of the relations which it gives birth 
to, and the benefits, if fuch they are, which irefult 
from thefe relations. The mofl: obvious divifion 
of fociety is into rich and poor ; and it is no lefs 
obvious, that the number of the former bear a 
great difproportion to thofe of the latter. The 
whole bufinefs of the poor is to adminiflier to the 
idlenefs, folly, and luxury of the rich ; and that 
of the rich,' in return, is to find thebefl: methods 
of confirming the flavery and increafing the bur- 
dens of the poor. In a ftate of nature, it is an 
invariable law, that a man*s acquifitions are in 
proportion to his labours. . In a fiate of artificial 

F 3 fociety, 
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fociety, it is a law as conftant and as invariable, 
that thofe who labour moft, enjoy the feweft 
things; and that thofe who labour not at all, have 
the greateft number of enjoyments. A conftitu- 
tibn of things this, ftrange and ridiculous beyond 
cxpreffion. We fcarce believe a thing when we 
arc told it, which we aftually fee before our eyes 
tvery day without being in the leaft furprifed. I 
fupppfe that there are in Great-Britain upwards 
-6f an hmidred thoufand people employed in lead, 
tin, iron, copper, and coal mines ; thefe unhappy 
wretches fcarce ever fee the light of the fun ; • they 
are buried in the bowels of the earth ; there they 
work at a fevere and difmal talk, without the leaft 
profpeft of being delivered from it; they fubfift 
upon the coarfeft and worft fort of fare ; they 
have their health miferably Impaired, and their 
lives cut ftiort, by being perpetually confined in 
the clofe vapour of thefe malignant minerals. - An 
hundred thoufand more at leaft are tortured with- 
out remiffion by the fuffocating fmoke, intenfe 
fires, and conftant drudgery neceffary. in refining 
and managing the produfts of thofe mines. If 
any man informed us that two hundred thoufand 
innocent perfons were condemned to fo intolerable 
flavery, how fliould we pity the unhappy fuflferers, 
and how great would be our juft indignation 
againft thofe who inflicted fo cruel and ignomi- 
nious a puniihment ! This is an inftance, I could 

not 
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tiot wifli a flroiiger, of the numberlefs things 
which we pafs by in their common di efs, yet 
which fhock us when they are nakedly reprefent- 
^d. But this number, confiderable as it is, and 
the flavery, with all its bafenefs and horrour, 
which ^ve have at home, is nothing to what the 
reft of the world affords of the fame nature. Mil- 
lions daily bathed in the poifonous damps and de- 
ftruclive effluvia of lead, filver, copper, and arfe- 
nick. To fay nothing of thofe other employments, 
thofe ftations of wretchednefs and contempt, in 
which civil fociety has placed the numerous enfans 
ferdus of her army. Would any rational man 
fubmit to one of the moft tolerable of thefc drud- 
geries, for all the artificial enjoyments which po- 
licy has made to refult from them? By no means. 
And yet need I fuggeft to your Lordfliip, that 
thofe who find the means, and thofe who arrive 
at the end,, are not at all the fame perfons. On 
conficlering the ftrange and unaccountable fancies 
and contrivances of artificial reafon, I have fome- 
where called this earth the Bedlam of our fyftem. 
Looking now upon the effects of fome of thofe 
fancies, may we not with equal reafon call it like- 
wife the Newgate and the Bridewell of the unl- 
verfe ? Indeed the blindnefs of one part of man- 
kind co-operating with the frenzy and villany of 
the other, has been the real builder of this refpec- 
table fabrick of political fociety : and as the blind- 
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nefs of mankind has caufed their flavery, in return 
their ftate of flavery is made a pretence for conti- 
nuing them in a ftate of blindnefs ; for the poli- 
tician will tell you gravely, that their life of fervi- 
tude difqualifies the greater part of the race of 
man for a fearch of truth, and fupplies them with 
no other than mean and infufficient ideas. This 
is but too true ; and this is one of the reafons fqr 
\vhich I blame fuch inftitutions. 

In a mifery of this fort, admitting fome few le- 
nitives, and thofe too but a few, nine parts in ten 
of the whole race of mankind drudge through 
life. It may be urged perhaps, in palliation of 
this, that, at leaft, the rich few find a confiderable 
and real benefit from the wretchednefs of the 
many. But is this fo in fa£l? Let us examine the 
point with a little more attention. For this pur- 
pofe the rich ih all focieties may be thrown into 
two clafles. The firft is of thofe who are power- 
ful as well as rich, and conduct the operations of 
the vaft political machine. The other is of thofe 
who employ their riches wholly in the acquifition 
of pleafure. As to the firft fort, their continual 
care, and anxiety, their toilfome days, and fleep- 
lefs nights, are next to proverbial. Thefe circum- 
ftances are fufficient almoft to level their condition 
to that of the unhappy majority ; but there are 
other circumftances whicli place them in a far 
lower condition. , Not only their underftandings 

labour 
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labour continually, which is the fevereft labour, 
but their hearts are torn by the worft, moft 
troublefome, and infktiable of all paflions, by ava- 
rice, by ambition, by fear and jealoufy. No part 
of the mind has reft. Power gradually extirpates 
from the mind every humane and gentle virtue. 
Pity, benevolence, friendfhip, are things almoft 
unknown in high ftations. Vera amiciiia rariffime 
inveniuntur in its qui in honoribus reque publica ver^ 
fantur^ fays Cicero. And indeed, courts are the 
fchools where cruelty, pride, diffimulation and 
treachery are ftudied and taught in the moft vi* 
cious perfeftion. This is a point fo clear and ac- 
knowledged, th^t if it did not make a neceflary 
part of my fubjeft, I fliould pafs it by entirely. 
And this has hindered me from drawing at full 
length, and in the moft ftriking colours, this 
fliocking pidure of the degeneracy and wretched- 
nefs of human nature, in that part which is vul- 
garly thought its happieft and moft amiable ftate. 
You know from what originals I could copy fuch 
piftures. Happy are they who know enough of 
them to know the little value of the poffeflbrs of 
fuch things, and of all that they poffefs ; and 
happy they who have been fnatched from that 
poft of danger which they occupy, with the re-- 
mains of their virtue; lofs of honours, wealth, 
titles, and even the lofs of one's country, is no- 
thing in balance with fo great an advantage. . 

Let 
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Let US now view the other fpecics of the rich, 
thc^e who devote their time and fortunes to idle- 
nefe and jdeafure. How much happier arc they ? 
The pleafures which are agreeable to nature are 
within the teach of all^ and therefore can form no 
di&indion» in favour of the rich. The pleafures 
which art forces up are feldom fincere, and never 
latisfying. What isT worfe, this conftant applica* 
tion to pleafure takes away from the enjoyment, 
or rather turns it into the nature of a very bur- 
denfome and laborious bufinefs. It has confe- 
quences much more £atal» It produces a weak 
■valetudinary ftate of body, attended by all thofe 
horiid diforders, and yet more horrid methods of 
cure, which are the refult of luxury on one hand, 
and the weak and ridiculous efforts of human art 
on the other. The pleafures of fuch men are 
Icarcely felt as pleafures; at the fame time that 
they bring on pains and difeafes, which arc felt 
but too feverely. The mind has its flurc of 
the misfortune ; it grows lazy and enervate, un- 
willing and unable to fearch for truth, and utterly 
uncapable of knowing, much lefs of rclifhing real 
happinefs. The poor by their exceffive laboi/lr, 
and the rich by their enormous luxury, are fet 
upon a level, and rendered equally ignorant of any 
knowledge which might conduce to their happi- 
nefe. A d^fmal view of the interiour of all civil 
focietyl The lower part broken and ground 

down 
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down by the moft cruel oppreffion ; and the rich 
by their artificial methpd of life bringing worfe 
evils on themfelves, than their tyranny could pot 
fibly inflid on thofe below them. Very di&rent 
is the profped of the natural ftate. Here there zrt 
no wants which nature gives, and in this ftate 
men can be fenfible of no other wants, which arc 
not to. be fupplied by a very moderate degree of 
labour ; therefore there is no flavery. Neither ii 
there any luxury, becaufe no fingle man can fup- 
ply the materials of it. ,Life is fimple, and there- 
fore it is happy. 

I am confcious, my Lord, that your politiciaii 
will urge in his defence, that this unequal ftate i^ 
highly ufeful. That without dooming fome part 
of mankind to extraordinary toil, the arts which 
cultivate life could not be ^xercifed. But I de- 
mand of this politician, how fuch arts came to be 
neceffary? He anfwers, that civil fociety could 
not well exift without them. So that thefe arts 
are neceflary to civil fociety, and civil fociety ne- 
ceffary again to thefe arts. Thus are we running 
in a circle, without modefty, and without end, and 
making one errour and extravagance an excufe for 
the other. My fentiments about thefe arts and 
their caufe, I have often difcourfed with my friends 
at large. Pope has expreffed them in good yerfc, 
where he talks with fo much force of reafon and 
elegancy of language, in praife of the ftate of nature : 

Tben 
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Then was 7iot pride ^ nor arts that pride to aid^ 
Man walked with beaji^ joint-tenant of the Jhade. 

On the whole, my Lord, if political fociety, in 
whatever form, has ftill made the many the pro- 
perty of the few; if it has introduced labours un- 
neceffary, vices and difeafes unknown, and plea- 
fures incompatible y/ith nature ; if in all countries 
it abridges the lives of millions, and renders thofe 
of millions more utterly abjed: and miferable, fliall 
we ftill worfhip fo deftruftive an idol, and daily 
facrifice to it our health, our liberty, and our 

' peace ? Or fliall we pafs by this monftrous heap 
of abfurd notions, and abominable praftices, think- 
ing we have fufficiently difcharged our duty in ex- 
poiing the trifling cheats, and ridiculous juggles 
of a few mad, defigning, or ambitious priefts ? 

' Alas ! my Lord, we labour under a mortal con- 
fumption, whilft we are fo anxious about the cure 
of a fore finger. For has not this leviathan of 
civil power overflowed the earth with a de- 
luge of blood, as if he were made to difport and 
play therein? We have fliewn, that political fo- 
ciety, on a moderate calculation, has been the 
means of murdering feveral times the number of 
inhabitants now upon the earth, during its fliort 
exiftence, not upwards of four thoufand years in 
any accounts to be depended on. But we have^ 
laid nothing of the other, and perhaps as bad con-» 
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fequence of thefe wars, which have fpilled fuch 
feas of blopd, and ireduced fo many millions to a 
mercilefs flavery. But thefe are only the ceremo- 
nies performed in the porch of the political tem- 
ple. Much more horrid ones are feen as you enter 
it. The feveral fpecies of government vie with 
each other in the abfurdity of their conftitu- 
tions, and the oppreffion which they make their 
fubjefts endure. Take them under what form 
you pleafe, they are in eflfeft but a defpotifm, 
and they fall, both in efFeft and appearance [too, 
. after a very fliort period, into that cruel and de- 
teftable fpecies of tyranny ; which I rather call it, 
becaufe we have been educated under another 
form, than that this is of worfe confequences to 
mankind. For the free governments, for the 
point of their fpace, and the moment of their du- 
ration, have felt more confufion, and committed 
more flagrant acts of tyranny, than the moft per- 
fect defpotick governments which we have ever 
known. Turn your eye next to the labyrinth of 
the law, and the iniquity conceived in its intri- 
cate receifes. Confider the ravages committed in 
the bowels of all commonwealths by ambition, by 
avarice, envy, fraud, open injuftice, and pretended 
friendfhip ; vices which coUld draw little fuppbrt 
from a ftate of nature, but which bloflbm and 
flourifh in the ranknefs of political fociety. Re- 
volve our whole difcourfe j add to it all thofe re- 
flections 
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flexions which your own good underflanding Ihali 
fiiggeft, and make a ftrenuous effort beyond the 
reach of vulgar philofophy, to confefs that the 
caufe of artificial fociety is more defencelefs even 
than that of artificial religion ; that it is as dero- 
gatory from the honour of the Creator, as fub- 
verfive of human reafon, and produftive of infi- 
nitely more mifchief to the human race. 

If pretended revelations have caufed wars where 
they were oppofed, and flavery where they were 
received, the pretended wife inventions of politi- 
cians have done the fame. But the flavery has 
be6n much heavier, the wars far more bloody, and 
both more univerfal by many degrees. Shew me 
any mifchief produced by the madnefs or wicked- 
nefs of theologians, and I will Ihew you an hun- 
dred, refulting from the ambition and villany of 
conquerors and ftatefmen. Shew me an abfurdity 
in religion, and I will undertake to fliew you an 
hundred for one in political laws and inftitutions. 
If you fay, that natural religion is* a fufficient guide 
without the foreign aid of revelation, on what 
jo-inciple fhould political laws become neceffary ? 
I5 not the fame reafon available in theology and in 
politicks ? If the laws of nature are the laws of 
God^, is it confiftent with the divine wifdom to 
prefcribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement 
of them to the folly of human inftitutions ? Will 
you follow tr^ith but to a certain point ? 

We 
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We arcindebtcd for all our miferics to our dit 
truft of that guide, which Providence thought 
fufficicnt for our condition, our own natural rea* 
fon, which rejeding both in human and divine 
things, we Have given our necks to the yoke of 
political and theological flavery* We have re- 
nounced the prerogative of man, and it is no woiv 
der that we fliould be treated like beafts* But our 
mifery is much greater than theirs, as the crime 
we commit in rejefting the lawful dominion of 
our reafon is greater than any which they can 
commit. If after all, you ihould confefs all theie 
things, yet plead the necejEty of political infiitu* 
tions, weak and wicked as they are, I can argiic 
with equal, perhaps fuperiour force concerning the 
neceffity of artificial religion ; and eyery ftep you 
advance in your argument, you add a ftrength to 
mine. So that if we are refolved to fubmit our 
reafon and our liberty to civil ufurpation, we have 
nothing to do but to conform as quietly as we 
can to the vulgar notions which are conncftcd 
with this, and take up the theology of the vulgar 
as wcU as their politicks. But if we think this 
neceffity rather imaginary than real, we fhouM- 
renounce their dreams . of fociety, together with 
their vifions of religion, and vindicate ourfelves 
into perfed liberty. 

You are, my Lord, but juft entering into the 
world ; I am going out of it. I have played long 

enough 
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enough to be heartily tired of the drama. "Whe- 
ther I have acted my part in it well or ill, pofterity 
will judge with more candour than I, or than the 
prefent age, with our prefent paflions, can poffibly 
pretend to. For my part, I quit it without a figh, 
and fubmit to the fovereign order without mur- 
muring. The nearer we approach to the goal of 
life, the better we begin to underftand the true 
value of our exiftence, and the real weight of our 
opinions. We fet out much in love with both ; 
but we leave much behind us as we advance. We 
firft throw away the tales along with the rattles 
of our nurfcs ; thofe of the prieft keep their hold 
a little longer ; thofe of our governours the longeft 
of all. But the paflions which prop thefe opinions 
are withdrawn one: after another ; and the cool 
light of reafon at the fetting of our life, fliews us 
what a falfe fplendour played upon thefe objects 
during our more fanguine feafons. Happy, my 
Lord, if inftrufted by my experience, and even by 
my errours, you come eatly to make fuch an efti- 
mate of things, as may give freedom and eafe to 
your life. I am happy that fuch an eftimate pro- 
flfiifes me comfort at my death. 
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PREFACE. 

I HAVE endeavoured to make this edition fome* 
thing more full and fatisfadory than the firft. 
I have fought with the utmoft care, and read with 
equal attention, every thing which has appeared 
in publick againft my opinions ; I have taken ad- 
vantage of the candid liberty of my friends ; and 
if by thefe means I have been better enabled tp 
difcover the imperfeftions of the work, the in- 
dulgence it has received, imperfed as it was, fur- 
nifhed me with a new motive to fpare no reafon- 
able pains for its improvement. Though,! have 
not found fufBcient reafon, or what appeared to 
me fufficient, for making any material change in 
my theory, I have found neceffary in many places 
to explain, illuftrate, and enforce it, I have pre.- 
fixed an introdudory difcourfe concerning Taifte : 
it is ^ matter curious in itfelf \ and it leads natu- 
rally enough to the principal inquiry. This, with 
the other explanations, has made the work con- 
fiderably larger ; and by increafing it§ bulk has, I 
am afraid, added to its faults j fo that, notwith- 
ilanding all my attention, it may ftand in need gf 
a yet greater fhare of indulgence than i^ required 
at its firil appearance. 
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They who are accuftomed to ftudies of this na- 
ture will expeft, and they will allow too for many 
faults. They know that many of the objefts of our 
inquiry are in themfelves obfcure and intricate ; 
and that many others have been rendered fo by 
afFefted refinements or falfe learning ; they kilow 
that there are many impediments in the fubjeft, 
in the prejudices of others, and even in our own, 
that render it a matter of no fmall difficulty to 
fhew in a clear light the genuine face of nature. 
They know that whilft the mind is intent on the 
general fcheme of things, fome particular parts 
muft be ncglefted; that we muft often fubmit the 
ftyle to the matter, arid frequently give up the 
praife of elegance, fatisfied with being clear. 

The charafters of nature are legible, it is true ; 
but they are not plain enough to enable thofe who 
run, to read them. We muft make ufe of a cau- 
tious, I had almoft faid, a timorous method of pro- 
ceeding. We muft not attempt to fly, when we 
can fcarcely pretend to creep. In confidering any 
' complex matter, we ought to examine every dif- 
tinft ingredient in the compofition, one by one ; 
and reduce every thing to the utmoft fimplicity ; 
fince the condition of our nature binds us to a 
ftrict law and very narrow limits. We ought af- 
terwards to re-examine the principles by the efFeft 
of the compofition, as well as the compofition by 
that of the principles. We ought to compare our 

fubjedt 
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fubje^l with things of a fimilar nature, and even 
with things of a contrary nature ; for difcoveries 
may be and often are made by the contrail, which 
would efcape us on the fingle view. The greater 
number of the comparifons we make, the more 
general and the more certain our knowledge is 
like to prove, as built upon a more extenfive and 
perfect: induftion. * 

, If an inquiry thus carefully conducted, fliould 
fail at laft of difcovering the truth, it may anfwer 
an end perhaps as ufeful, in difcovering to us the 
weaknefs of our own underftanding. If it does 
not make us knowing, it may make us modeft* 
If it does not preferve us from errour, it may at 
leaft from the fpirit of errour ; and may make us 
cautious of pronouncing with pofitivenels or with 
hafte^ when fo much labour may end in fo much 
uncertainty. 

I could wilh that in examining this theory, the 
fame method were purfued which I endeavoured 
to obferve ii) forming it. The objections, in my 
ppinion, ought to be propofed, either to the feve- 
jral principles as' they are diftinftly confidered, or 
to the juftnefsof the conclufion which is drawn 
from them. But it is common to pafs over both 
the premifes and conclufion in filence, and to pro- 
duce as an objection, fome poetical paflage which 
does not feem eafily accounted for upon the prin- 
ciples I endeavour to eftablifh. This manner of 

G 3 proceeding 
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proceeding I {hould think very improper. The 
taflc would be infinite, if we could efiablifh no 
principle until we had previoufly unravelled the 
complex texture of every image or defcription to 
be found in poets and orators. And though we 
fliould never be able to reconcile the effeft of fuch 
images to our principles, this can never overturn 
the theory itfelf, whilft it is founded on certain 
and indifputable fads. A theory founded on ex- 
periment, and not affumed, is always good for fo 
much as it explains. Our inability to pufih it in- 
definitely is no argument at all againft it. This 
inability may be owing to our ignorance of fome 
neceflkry mediums ; to a want of proper applica- 
tion ; to many other caufes befides a defeft in the 
principles we employ. In reality, the fubjeft re- 
quires a much clofer attention, than we dare claim 
from oiir manner of treating it. 

If it fliould not appear on the face of the #ork, 
I muft caution the reader againft imagining that 
I intended a full differtation on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. My inquiry went no farther than to 
the origin of thefe ideas. If the qualities which 
I have ranged under the head of the Sublime be 
all found confiftent with each other, and all diffe- 
rent from thofe which I place under the head of 
Beauty ; and if thofe which compofe the clafe of 
the Beautiful have the fame confiftency with them- 
felvcs, and the fame oppofition to thofe which are 

clafied 
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in little piiri whether *fly body thodfts tO feltow 
the natne I gke thefA tff iMit pfd^ded lu^ iOlows 
that what I difpdfe under . ^flfefCfit h«!ad8 Jtte in 
re^ty (Kffereflt thing* in rtawrtf* Th* irfe I xAike 
of the words may be blamed, as too confined or 
too extended j my meaning cannot well be mif- 
underftood. 

To conclude ; whatever progrefs may be made 
towards the difcovery of truth in this matter, I do 
not repent the pains I have taken in it. The ufe 
of fuch inquiries may be very confiderable. What- 
ever turns the foul inward on itfelf tends to con- 
center its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
fironger flights of fcience. By looking into phy- 
£cal caufes, our minds are opened and enlarged ; 
and in this purfuit, whether we take or whether 
we lofe our game, the chace is certainly of fervice. 
Cicero, true as he was to the academick philofophy, 
and confequently led to rejeft the certainty of phy- 
fical, as of every other kind of knowledge, yet 
freely confeffes its great importance to the human 
\inderftanding; *^ £/? animorum ingeniorumque noftro'- 
" rum naturale quoddam quaft pabulum conjideratio 
" contemplatioque naturte^* If we can direft the 
lights we derive from fuch exalted fpeculations,, 
upon the humbler field of the imagination, whilft 
we inve^igate the fprings, and trace the cburfes 
of our paffions, we may not only communicate to 
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the taftc a fort of philofophical folidity, but we 
may refled back on the feverer fciences fome of 
the graces and elegancies of tafte, without which 
the greateft proficiency in thofe fciences will al- 
ways have the appearance of fomething illiberaL 
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ON a fup^rficial view, we may feem to differ 
very widdy from each other in our reafon- 
ings, and no lefs in our pleafures : but notwith- 
ftanding this difference, which I think to be ra* 
ther apparent than real, it is probable that the 
ilandard both of reafon and tafte is the fame in all 
feuman creatures. For if there were not fome 
principles of judgment as well as of fentimeht 
common to all mankind, no hold could poflibly 
be tajk^n either on their reafon or their paffions, 
fufficient to maintain the ordinary correfpondencc 
of lif(?. It appears indeed to be generaUy acknow- 
ledg^d, that with regard to truth and falfehood 
there is fomething fixed. We find people in their 
difputes continually appealing to certain tefts and 
ftandards, which are allowed on all fides, and are 
fuppofcd to be eftablilhed in pur common nature. 
But there is npt the fan^e obvious concurrence in 
any uniform or fettled principles which relate to 

tafte. 
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tafte. It is even commonly fuppofed that this 
delicate and aerial faculty, which feems too vola- 
tile to endure even the chains of a definition, can- 
not be properly tried by any teft, nor regulated 
by any ftandard. There is fo continual a call for 
the exercife of the reafohing faculty, and it is fo 
much ftrenj::thened by perpetual contention, that 
certain maxims of right reafon feem to be tacitly 
fettled amongft the moft ignorant. The learned 
have improved on this rude fcience, and reduced 
thofe maxims into a fyftem. If tafte has not been 
fo happily cultivated, it was not that the fubjeft 
was barren, but that the labourers were few or 
negligent ; for to fey the truth, there are not the 
fame in terefting motives to itnpel us to fix the one, 
which urge us to afccrtain the other. And after 
all, if men difler in their opinion concerning fiich 
matters, their difference is not attended with the 
fame important confequences ; elfe I make * no 
doubt but that the logick of tafte, if I ma^ hi at 
lowed the expreflion, might very poffibly be as 
wtU digcfted, and we might come to difcufs mat- 
ters of this natui'e with as much certainty, as thofe 
which feem more immediately within the province 
of iDere reafon. And indeed, it is very neceffary, 
at the entrance into fuch an inquiry as our pre- 
fent, to make this point as clear as poffible ; for 
if tafte has no fixed principles, if the imagination 
is not affected according to fome invariable ^nd 

certain 



certaia laws, our labour is like to be employed to 
Very little purpofe j as it muft be judged an ufe- 
lefs, if not an abfurd undertaking, to lay down 
rules for caprice, and to fet up for a legiflator of 
■whirns and fancieiS. 

The term tafte, like all other figurative terms^ 
is not extremely accurate ; the thing which we 
underftand by it, is far from a fimple and deter- 
minate idea in the minds of moft men, and it is 
therefore liable to uncertainty and confufion* I 
have no great opinion of a definition, the cele* 
brated remedy for the cure of this diforder. For 
when we define, we feem in danger of circum- 
fcribing nature within the bounds of our own no- 
tions, which we often take up by hazard, or em- 
brace on truft, or form out of a limited and par- 
tial t^onfideration of the objeft before us, inftead 
of extending our ideas to take in all that nature 
comprehends, according to her manner of com- 
bining. We are limited in our inquiry by the 
ftrift laws to which we have fubmited at our fet* 
ting out. 

- Circa vilem patutumqtie morabimur orbem^ 



tinde pudor proferre pedem veiat aut operis lex. 

A definition may be very exaft, and yet go but 
St very little way towards informing us of the na- 
ture of the thing defined j but let the virtue of a 
definition.be whatsit will, in the order of things, 

VoL.L H ' * it 
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it feems rather to follow than to precede our in- . 
quiry, of which it ought to be confidered as the 
refult. It muft be acknowledged that the methods 
of difquifition and teaching may be fometimes dif- 
ferent, and^ on very good reafon undoubtedly ; but 
for my part, I am convinced that the method of 
teaching which approaches moft nearly to the 
method of inveftigation, is incomparably the beft j 
fince, not content with ferving up a few barren 
and lifelefs truths, it leads to the ftock on which 
they grew ; it tends to fet the reader himfelf in 
the track of invention, and to direfl: him into 
thofe paths in which the author has made his own 
difcoveries, if he fliould be fo happy as to have 
made any that are valuable. 

But to cut off aD pretence for cavilling, I mean 
by the word Tafte no more than that faculty or 
thofe faculties of the mind, which are affefted 
with, or which form a judgment of, the works of 
imagination and the elegant arts. This is, I think, 
the moft general idea of that word, and what is 
the leaft connefted with any particular tfieory* 
And my point in this inquiry is, to fmd whether 
there are any principles, on which the imagination 
is affefted, fo common to all, fo grqynded an^ 
certsun^ as to fupply the means of reafoning fatis- 
faftorily about them. And fuch principles of tafte 
1 fancy there are j however paradoxical it may 
fecm \^ th©fe, Who on a fuperficiil view imagine, 

that 
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that there is fo great a diverfity of taftes, both in 
kinchand degree, that nothing can be more inde- 
terminate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, 
that are converfant about external objects, are the 
fenfes ; the imagination ; and the judgment* And 
firft with regard to the fenfes. We do and we 
muft fuppofe, that as the conformation of their 
organs are nearly or altogether the fame in all 
men, fo the manner of perceiving external objects 
is in all men the fame, or with little difference. 
We are fatisfied that what appears to be light to 
one eye, appears light to another; that what feems 
fweet to one palate, is fweet to another; that what 
is dark and bitter to this man, is likewife dark and 
bitter to that ; and we conclu4e in the fame man* 
ner of great and little, hard and foft, hot and cold, 
rough and fmooth ; and indeed of all the natural 
qualities and affections of bodies. If we fuffer our- 
felves to imagine, that their fenfes prefent to dif- 
ferent men different images of things, this fceptical 
proceeding will make every fort of reafoning on 
every fubjed vain and frivolous, even that fceptical 
reafoning itfelf which had perfuaded us to enter- 
tain a dgubt concerning the agreement of our per- 
ceptions. But as there will be little doubt that 
bodies prefent iimilar images to the whole fpecies, 
it muft neceffarily be allowed, that the pleafures 
^d the pain» which every objeft exciter in one 

Ha man. 
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man, It muft raife in all mankind, whilft it ope*^ 
rates, naturally; fimply, and by its proper powers 
only ; for if we deny this, we muft imagine tha^ 
the fame caufe operating in the fame manner, and 
on fnbjefts of the fame kind, will produce different 
effects, which would be highly abfurd. Let us firfl 
confiderthis point in the fenfe of tafte, and the ra- 
ther as the faculty in queftion has taken its name 
from that fenfe. All men are agreed to call vine- 
gar four, honey fweet, and aloes bitter ; and as 
they are all agreed in finding thefe qualities in thofe 
objefts, they do not in the leaft differ concerning 
their effefts with regard topleafure and pain. They 
all concur in calling fweetnefs pleafant, and four- 
nefs and bitterncfs unpleafant. Here there is no 
diverfity in their fentiments ; and that there is not, 
appears fully from the confcnt of all men in the 
metaphors which are taken from the fenfe of tafte. 
A four temper, bitter expreffions, bitter curfes, a 
bitter fate,. are tefms well and ftrongly underftood 
by ail. And we are altogether as well underftood 
when we fay, a fweet difpofition, a fweet perfon, 
a fweet condition, and the like. It is confeffed, 
that cuftom and fome other caufes, have made 
many deviations from the natural pleafures or 
pains which belong to thefe feveral taftes ; but then 
the power of diftinguifliing between the natural 
and the acquired rdifli remains to the very laft. 
A m^n i^requently comes to prefer the tafte of, to* 

• bacca 
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bacco to that of fugar, and the flavour oF vinegar 
to that of milk ; but this makes no confufion in 
taftes, whilft he is fenfible that the tobacco and 
vinegar are not fweet, and whilfl: he knows that 
habit alone has reconciled his palate to thefe alien 
pleafures. Even with fuch a perfon we may fpeak, 
^ud with fufficient precifion, concerning taftes. 
But fhould any man be found who declares^, that 
to him tobacco has a tafte like fugar, aiid that he 
cannot diftinguilh between milk and vinegar ; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are fweet, milk bitter, 
and fugar four ; we immediately conclude that the 
organs of this man are, out of order, and that his 
palate h utterly vitiated. We are as far from con- 
ferring with fuch a "perfon upon taftes^ as from rea- 
foning concerning the relations of quantity with 
one who fhould deny that all the parts together 
were equal to the whole. We do not call a man 
of this kind wrong in his notions, but abfolutely 
mad. Exceptions of this fort, in either way, do 
not at all impeach our general rule, nor make us 
conclude that men have various principles con- 
cerning the relations of quantity or the tafte of 
things. So that when it is faid, tafte cannot be 
difputed, it can only mean, that no one can ftrictiy 
anfwer what pleafure or pain fome particular maiir 
may find from the tafte of fome particular thing. 
This indeed cannot be difputed ; but we may dif- 
piitc, and with fufficient clearnefs too, concerja- 
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ing the things which are naturally plcafing or dit 
agreeable to the fenfe. But when we talk of any 
peculiar or acquired relifh, then we muft know 
the habits, the prgudices, or the diftempers of this 
particular man, and we muft draw our ^oncluiion 
from thofe. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to 
the tafte foldy. The principle of pleafure derived 
from fight is the fame in all. Light is more pleaf* 
ing than darkiiels. Summer, when the earth is 
dad in green, when the heavens are ferehe and 
bright, is more agreeable than winter, when every 
thing makes a different appearance. I never re^ 
member that any thing beautiful, whether a man, 
a beaft, a biri, or a plant, was ever fliewn, though 
it were to an hundred people, that they did not 
all immediately agree that it was beautiful, though 
fome might have thought that it fell fliort of their 
cxpeftatioUj or that other things were ftill finer. 
I believe no man thinks a goofe to be more beau- 
tiful than a fwan, or imagines that what they call 
' a Friezland hen excels a peacosk. It muft be 
tobferved too, that the pleafures of the fight are 
not near fo complicated, and confufed, and al-r 
tered by unnatural habits and affociations, as the 
pleafures of the tafte are ; becaufe the pkafpres 
of the fight more commonly acquiefce iji thefli- 
felves ; and are not fo often altered by confiderar 

yons which are indepepdent of the fight itfelf. 
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But things do not fpontaneoufly prefent them* 
felves to the palate as they do to the fight j they 
are genei;ally applied to it, either as food or as me- 
dicine ; and from the qualities which they poffefs 
for nutritiv? or medicinal purpofes, they often 
form the palate by fiegrees, and by force of thefe 
affociations. Thus opium is pleafing to Turks, 
on account of the agreeably delirium it produces^ 
Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as it difiufes 
a torpor and pleafing ftupefa<9ion. Fermented 
fpirits pleafc our common people, becaufe they 
banifti care, and all confideratioi^of future or 
prefent evils. All of thefe would lie abfolutely 
neglected if their properties had originally gone 
no further than the tafte ; but all thefe, together 
with tea and coffee, and fbme other things, have 
paffed from the apothecary's fliop to our tableS| 
and were takenifor health long before they were 
thought of for pleafure. The effeft of the drug 
has made us nfe it frequently ; and frequent ufe, 
combined with the agreeable effeft, has made the 
tafle itfelf at laft agreeable. But this docs not in 
the leaft perplex our reafoning ; becaufe we difHn- 
guifti to the lafi: the acquired from the natural 
rdilh. In defcribing the tafte of ah unknown fruit, 
you would fcarcely fay that it had a fweet and 
pleafant flavour like tobacco, opium^ or ga^rlick, 
althpugh you fpoke to thofe who were in the con- 
ftjint ufe of thefe drugs, and had gre^t pleafure in 

H4 them# 
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them. There is in all men a fuflSicient remem-i 
brance of the original natural caufes of pleafure, 
to enable them to bring all things offered to their 
fenfes to that ftandard, and to regulate their feel- 
ings and opinions by it. Suppofe one who had 
fo vitiated his palate as to takeCmore pleafure in 
the tafte of opium than in that of butter or honey, 
to be prefented with a bolus of fquills ; there is 
hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the 
butter or honey to this naufeous morfel, or to any 
other bitter drug to which he had not been ac- 
cuftdmed ; w^ch proves that his palate was na- 
turally like that of other men in all things, that it 
is ftill like the palate of other men in many things, 
and only vitiated in fome particular points. For 
in judging of any new thing, even of a tafte fimilar 
to that which he has been formed by habit to like, 
he finds his palate affefted in the natural manner, 
and on the common principles. Thus the pleafure 
of all the fenfes, of the fight, and even of the tafte, 
that moft ambiguous of the fenfes, is the fame fax 
all, high and low, learned and unlearned. 

Befides the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
plcafures, which are preferxted by the fenfc j the 
mind of man poffeffes a fort of creative po^yer of 
its own; either in reprefenting at pkafure, the 
images of things in the order a:nd manner in which 
they were received by the fenfes, or in combining 
thofe images in a new naanner, and according to 

a different 
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a different order. Tliis power is called imagina- 
tion ; and to this belongs whatever is called wit, 
fancy, invention, and the like. But it muft b^ 
obferved, that the power of the imagination is 
incapable of producing any thing abfolutely new j 
it can only vary the difpofition of thofe ideas 
which it has received from the fenfes. Now the 
imagination is the moft extenfive province of 
pleafure and pain, as it is the region of our fears 
and our hopes, and of all our paffions that are 
connected with them ; and whatever is calculated 
to afFed the imagination with thefe commanding 
ideas, by force of any original natural impreflion, 
muft have the fame power pretty equally oyer all 
men. For fince the imagination is only the re- 
prefentation of the fenfes, it can only be pleafed or 
diipleafed with the images, from the fame prin- 
ciple on which the fenfe is pleafed or difpleafed with 
the realities ; and confequently there muft be jull 
as clofe an agreement in the imaginations as in the 
fenfes of men. - A little attention will convince u$ 
that this muft of necefllty be the cafe. 

But in the imagination, befides the pain or plea- 
fure arifing from the properties of the natural ob- 
jeft, a pleafure is perceived from the refemblance, 
which the imitation has to the original: the imagi" 
nation, I conceive, can have no pleafure but wliat 
refults from one or other of thefe caufeg. And 
thefe caufes operate pretty uniforjnly upon all mQH^ 

becauftf 
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beoLufe they operate by principles in nature, and 
which are not derived from any particular habits 
or advantages. Mr. Locke very juftly and finely 
obferves of wit, that it is chiefly converfant in 
tracing refemblances : he remarks at the fame time, 
that the buiinefs of judgment is rather in finding 
differences. It may perhaps appear, on this fup- 
pofition, that there is no material diftiixftion be- 
twecn the wit and the judgment, as they both 
V feem to refult from different operations of the fame 
feculty of comparing. But in reality, whether they 
;ire or are not dependent on the fame power of the 
mind, they differ fo very materially in many re- 
Ipefts, that a perfeft union of wit and judgment 
h one of the rareft things in the wqrld. When 
two diftinck objefts are unlikerto each other, it is 
only what we expect 5 things are in their common 
way ; and therefore they make no impreflion on 
the imagination : but when two diftinft objects 
have a refeniblance, we are ftruck, we attend to 
them, and we arc pleafed. The mind of man has 
naturally a far greater alacrity and fatisfaftion in 
tracing refemblances than in fearching for diffe- 
rences : becaufe by making refemblances we pro- 
duce new images \ we unite, we create, we. enlarge 
our fl:ock ; but in making diflinftions we offer no 
food at all to, the imagination j the talk itfelf is 
more fevere arid irkfome, and what plestfure we 
derive from it is, fomething of a negative and in- 
direct 
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direct 'nature, A piece of news is told me in the 
morning ; this, merely as a piece of news, as a feft 
added to my ftock, gives mc fome pleafure. In 
the evening I find there was nothing in it. What 
do I gain by this, but the diflatisfa€lion to find 
that I had been impofed upon ? Hence it is that 
men are much more naturally inclined to belief 
than to incredulity. And it is upon this prindplc, 
that the moft ignorant and barbarous nations have 
frequently excelled in fimilitudes, comparifons, 
metaphors, and allegories, who have been weak 
and backward in diftinguifixing and forting thdr 
ideas. And it is for a reafon of this kind, that 
Homer and the oriental writers, though very fond 
of fimilitudes, and though they often ftrike out 
fuch as are truly admirable, feldom take care to 
have them exaft j that is, they are taken with the 
general refemblance, they paint it ftrongly, and 
they take no notice of the difference which mzj 
be found between the things compared. 
, Now, as the pleafure of refemblance is that whicli 
principally flatters the imagination, all men are 
nearly equal in this point, as far as their know- 
ledge of the things reprefented or compared ex- 
tends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon experience 
and obfervation, and not on the ftrength or weak- 
nefe of any natural faculty; and- it is from this 
difference in knowledge, that what we commonly, 

though 
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tliougli with no great exaftnefs, call a difference 
in tailc proceeds. A man to whom fculpture is 
neWy fees a barber^s block, or fome ordinary piece 
cf ftatuary ; he is immediately ftruck and pleafed^ 
becaufe he fees fomething like an human figure ; 
and, entirely taken up with this likenefs, he does 
not at all attend to its defcfts. No perfon, I be- 
Keve, at the firft time of feeing a piece of imita- 
tion ever did* Some time after, we fuppofe that 
this novice lights upon a more artificial work of 
the fame nature ; he now begins to look with con^ 
tempt on what he admired at firft j not that he ad- 
mired it even then for its unlikenefs to a man, but 
for that general though inaccurate refemblance 
which it bore to the human figure. What he ad* 
mired at different times in thefe fo different figures, 
h ftricUy the fame ; and though his knowledge is 
improved, his tafte is not altered. Hitherto his 
miftake was from a want of knowledge in art, and 
this arofe from his inexperience ; but he may be 
ftill deficient from a want of knowledge in nature. ^ 
For it is poffible that the man in queftion may ftop 
.here, and that the mafter-piece of a great hand 
-may pleafe him no more than the middling per- 
formance of a^vuigar artlft ; and this not for want 
of better or higher relifb, but becaufe all men do 
not obferve with fuiEcient accuracy on the human 
figure to enable: them to judge properly of an imi- 
-tation of it. And that th? critical tafte does not 

depend 
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depend upon afuperiour principle in men, but upon 
fuperiour knowledge, may appear from feveral in- 
ftances. The ftory of the ancient painter and the 
flioemaker is very well known* The fhoemaker 
fet the painter right with regard to fome-miftakcs 
he had made in the fhoe of one of his figures^ and 
which the painter, who had not made iUch accu- 
rate obfeiJvations on fhoes, and was content with 
a general refemblance, had never obferved. But 
this was no impeachment to the tafte of the pain- 
ter ; it only fhewcd fome want of knowledge in 
the art of making flioes* Let us imagine, that an 
anatomift had come into the painter's working- 
room- His piece is in general well done, the figure 
in queftion in a good attitude, and the parts well 
adjufted to their various movements; yet the ana- 
tomift, critical in his art, may obferve the fwell of 
fome mufcle not quite juft in the peculiar a£tion 
of the figure. Here the anatomift obferves what 
the painter had not obferved ; and he paffes by 
what the {hoemaker had remarked. But a want 
of the laft critical knowledge in anatomy no 
more reflected on the natural good tafte of the 
painter, or of any common obferver of his piece^ 
than the want of an exad knowledge in the for- 
mation of a ftioe. A fine piece of a decollated 
head of St. John the Baptift was &ewn to a Tur- 
ikifli emperor; he praifed many things, but he ob- 

ierved one defeft j he obferved that the Ikin did 
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not flirink from the wounded part of the neckf 
The fultan on this occafion, though his obferva- 
tion was very juft, difcovered no more natural 
tafte than the painter who executed this piece, or 
than a thoufand European connoiffeurs, who pro- 
bably never would have made the fame obferva- 
tion. His Turkifh majefty had indeed been well 
acquainted with that terrible fpeclacle, which the 
others .could only have reprefented in their imagi- 
nation. On the fubjed: of their diflike there is a 
difference between all thefe pepple, arifing from 
the different kinds and degrees of their know- 
ledge ; but there is fomething in common to the 
painter, the" Ihoemakcr, the anatomift, and the 
Turkifli emperor, the pleafure arifing from a na- 
tural object, fo far as each perceives it juftly imi- 
tated; the fatisfadUon in feeing an agreeable figure; 
the fympathy proceeding from a flriking and af- 
fefting incident. So far as tafte is natural, it is 
nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the 
fame parity may be obferved. It is true, that one 
man is charmed with Don Bellianis, and reads 
Virgil coldly : whilft another is tranfported with 
the Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to children. 
Thefe two men feem to have a tafte very different 
from each other; but in faft they differ very little. 
In both thefe pieces, which infpire fuch oppofite 
fentiments, a tale exciting admiration is told; both 

are 
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are full of adion, both are paffionate ; In both arc 
voyages, battles, triumphs, and continual changes 
of fortune* The admirer of Don Bellianis per- 
haps does not underftand the refined language of 
the Eneid, who, if it was degraded into the ftylc 
of the Pilgrim's Progrefs, might fed it in all its 
energy, on the fame principle which made him an 
admirer of Don Bellianis* 

In his favourite author he is not fliocked with 
the continual breaches of probability, the confii- 
fion of times, the oiFences againft manners, the 
trampling upon geography; for he knows nothing 
of geography and chronology, and he has i^cver 
examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a fliipwreck on the coaft of Bohemia : 
wholly taken up with fo interefting an event, and 
only folicitous for the fate of his hero, he is not 
in the leaft troubled at this extravagant blunder. 
For why fliould he be fliocked at a fliipwreck on 
the coaft of Bohemia, who does not know but that 
Bohemia may be an ifland in the Atlantick ocean ? 
and after all, what refleftion is this on thfe natural 
good tafte of the perfcm here fuppofed ? 

So far then as tafte belongs to the imagination, 

its principle is the fame in all mea; there is no 

difference in the manner of their being affeded, 

nor in the caufes of thie affection; but in the degree 

there is a difiference, which arifes from two caulies 

principally ; either from a greater degree of natu- 
ral 
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ral fenfibility, or from a clofer and longer attei^* 
tion to the objcd. To iiluftrate this by the proce- 
dure of the fcnfes, in which the fame difference is 
found, let us fuppofe a very fmooth marble table 
to be fet before two men ; they both perceive it 
to be fmooth, and they are both pleafed with it 
becaufe of this quality. So far they agree. But 
fuppofe another, and after that another table, the 
latter ftill fmoother than the former, to be fet be- 
fore them. It is now very probable that thefe 
men, who are fo agreed upon what is fmooth, and • 
in the pleafure from thence, will difagree when 
they come to fettle which table has the advantage 
in point of polifli. Here is indeed the great diffe- 
tcnce between taftes, when men come to compare 
the excefs or diminution of thingswhich ar€ judged 
by degree and not by meafurc. Nor is it eafy, when 
liich a difference arifes, to fettle the point, if the 
excefs or diminution be not glaring. If we diflFer 
in opinion about two quantities, we can have re* 
courfe to a common meafure, which may decide 
the queftion with the utmoft exaclnefs ; and this, 
I take it, is what gives mathematical knowledge 
a greater certainty than any other. But in things 
whofe excefs is not judged by greater or fmaller, aj 
iknoothnefs and roughnefs, hardnefe and foftnefs, 
darknefs and light,, the fliades of colours, all thefe 
are very eafily diftinguiflied when the difference is 
any way confiderablcy but not when it is minute, 

for 
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for want of fome common riieafures, which per- 
haps may never come to be difcovered. In thefe 
nice cafes, fuppofing the acutenefs of the fenfe eq^ual, 
the greater attention and habit in fuch things will 
fcave the acwantage. In the queftion about the 
tables, the marble-polifher will unqueftionably*de- 
termine the moft accurately. But notwithftand- 
ing this want of a common meafure for fettling 
many difputes relative to the fenfes, and their re- 
prefentative the imagination, we find» that the 
principles are the fame in all, and that there is no 
difagreement until we come to examine into the 
pre"-eminence or diflference of things, which brings 
us within the province of the judgment. 

So long as we are converfant with the fenfible 
qualities of things, hardly any more than the ima- 
gination ftems concerned ; little more alfo than 
the imagination feems concerned when the p^flions 
are reprefented, becaufe by the force of natural 
fympathy they are felt in all men without any re- 
courfe to reafoning, and their juftnefe recognifed 
in every -breaft. Loyfe, grief, fear, anger, joy, 
all thefe paffioQs have in their turns afFefted every 
mind ; and they do not affed it in an arbitrary 
or cafual manner, but upon certain, natural, and 
viniform principles.- But as many of the works of 
iaiagination are not confined to the reprefentation 
of fenfible objects, nqr to eflForts upon the pafllons, 
but extend themfelves to the manners, the charac- 
. Vol. I. I ters, 
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* tcrs, the actions, and dcfigris of men, tfteir tciz^ 
tions, their virtue and vices, they come withiit 
the pFOtrincfc of the judgment, which is improved! 
by attention and by the Libit of reafoaing. All 
thefe make a very confiderable part %f what arf 
confidered as theobjeds of tafte; and Horace fends 
OS to the ichoob of phflolbphy and the world for 
our infirudion in them* Whatever certainty is 
to be acquired in morality and the fcience of lift ; 

juft the fame degree of certainty have we in what 
relates to them in the works- of imitation. Indeed! 
it is for the moft part in 9ur (kill in- manners, and 
in the obfecvances of time and place, and of de^ 
cency in general, which is only to be learned in 
thofe fchools to which Horace recommends us, 
that what is called tafie,. by way of diftindion^ 
conMs;, and which is in reality no other than a 
more refined judgment* On the whole, it appears. 
to me, that what ia called taftc, in its moft gencr 
£al acceptation,, is not a fimple idea, but isr partly 
made up of a perception of the priniary pleafure^ 
of fenfe, of the fecondary pleafures of the ima^- 
nation, and of the conclufions of the^reafoning fa- 
culty, concerning the various relations of thefe, 
and concerning the human paffionsj manners, and 
actions. M this is requifite to.form tafle, and thr 
ground-work of all thefe is the fame in the human^ 
mind ; for. as the fenlcs are the great originals of 
all our ideas, and confeqiiently of all our pleafures,. 

","."'• . i£ 
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, If they aife not uncertain and arbitrary, the whpte 
' ground-wcwrk of tafte is common to al), and ther^ ' 
fore there is a fufficient foundatioa foir a PQncIu« 
five reafoning on thrfc matters:. 
^ Whilft >fre confider tafte merely according to its 
nature and ipecies^ we fhall find its principles en- 
tirely uniform; but the degree in yrh^h th^e 
principles prevail, in the feveral iudiyidualf of 
mankind, is altogether as different as the pr^iicir 
pies themfelves are fimilar. For ienfibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities tj^at comppfa 
what we commonly call a iajiey vary e^ceedin^^y 
in various people. From a defeft in the fbroier 
' of thefe qualities, arifes a w^int of tafte ; a weak« 
neis in the latter, conftitutes a wrong or a bad oner 
There are fome men formed with fedings fo bluat| 
vdth tempers £b cold and phlegmatick, tha( ^hey 
can hardly be faid to be awake during the whok 
courfe of their lives. Upon fuch perfons the moft 
ihriking objeAs make but a £&int and obfcure im«- 
preflion. There are others fo continually in the 
agitation of grofs and merely fenfiial plcafurcs, or 
fo occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or fQ 
heated in the chace of honours and diftinftion, 
that their minds, which had been ufed continually 
to the ftorms of thefe violent and tempeftuous paf- 
fions, can hardly be put in motion by the delicate 
and, refined play of the imagination. Thefe men, 
though from a different caufe, become as ftupid 

1 2 and 
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and infenfible as the former ; but whenever either' 
of thefe happen to be ftnick^with aiiy natural ele-' 
gince or greatnefs, or with thefe qualities in any 
work of art, they are moved upon the fame prin- 
dple. 

The caufe of a wrong tafte is a defeft of judge- 
ment. And this may arife from a tiatural weak-* 
ncfe of underftaiidiiig (in whaltevct the ftrength of; 
that faculty may confift), or, which is much more 
ciotrimonly the cafe, it may arife from a want of 
proper and well-direfted exef dfe, which alone can 
make it ftrong and ready. Befides thait ignorance,' 
inattention, prejudice, raflinefs, levity, obftinacy, 
in fhort, all thofe paffions, and all thofe vices, 
which pervert the judgment in other matters, 
prejudice it no lefs in this its niore refined and 
elegant province. Thefe caufes produce different 
opinions upon every thiilg which is an objeft of 
the uhderftanding^ without inducing us to fup- 
pofe that there are no .fettled principles of reafon. 
And indeed on the whole one may obferve, that 
there is rather lefs difference upon matters of tafte 
among mankind, than upon moft ^of thofe which 
depend upon the naked reafon ; and that men arc? 
far better agreed on the excellence of a defcrip- 
tion in Virgil, than On the truth or falfehood of a 
theory of Ariftotlci 

Areftitude of judgment in the arts, which may 
be called a good tafte, does in a great meafure de- 
* * pend 
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p^d upon^fexiiibiUty ; beca\i£b if the mind has ngy 
bent to the pkafures of the imagination^ it wiUr 
mever apply itfelf fufficiently to works of that ipe^^ 
cies tO: acquire a competent knowledge in them^ 
But jhopgh a degree of fenlfbility is f e^uifite; jUx 
form a good judgment, y^ a good judgin/e^t does 
not neccifarily arife f jroni a quick feniibility of ple^Q 
fore; it frequei^jly i^appen^that a very poor judge^ 
merely by fQrce of a greater. comple:2ponalf€^iifL^ 
bility^;i/s mor<f affeded by a yery ppor piece^ thafif 
the beft ju^ige by ti^e pioft perfect } for as eyc^j 
thing new, extraordinary, grand, or paflionatc, if 
well calculated to afFeft fuch a perfon, and that 
the faults do not affeO: him^, his plcafu^e is mpre 
pure and unmixed ; and as it is mferdy a pleafure 
of the imagination, it is much higher thaii apv 
jyhiph is dcjriyed from a reftitude of the judgment; 
.the judgment is fpr the greater part employed in 
throwing ftumbling-blocks in the way of the ima- 
jjination, ip diffipating the fcenes of it;^ encjiant- 
pient, apd in tying us dpwn to the difagre^ablg 
yoke of our reason ^ fpr abnoft tb^ only pleafurc 
that mep have in ji^dging bejtter th^n others^ cpn- 
^il^ in a fort of confcious pride aijid fuperiorlty^ 
which arifes from thinking righdy^ but then, tjiis 
is an indirect ,pleafu|:e, a picture which does not 
immediately reliilt from the pbjeci: which is under 
contemplation. In the morning of our days, when 
the fenfes are unworn and ten4er, when thf whcAe 
man is awake in every part, and the glofs of no- 

I 3 velty 
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•cdty frcfh upon dSi the objeag that furrounci us, 
how Hvdy at that time are our fenfations, but 
how felfe and inaccurate the judgments we form 
of things? I defpair of ever receiving the feme de* 
grcc of pleafure from the jnoft excellent perfbr* 
minces of genius, which I felt at that agd frotn 
piece3 which my prefent judgment regards as tli-* 
ffing and contemptible. Evcty trivial caufe <rf 
pleafure is apt to afFfeft the man of too (anguine a 
complexion : his appetite is too keen to fnSet hb 
iafte to be delicate ; and he is in all refpefb what 
Ovid fctys of himfi^ in love, 

M$Ue meum fevihus ccir efi viQlabile ielisy 
Et fencer caufa eji^ cur egofimpjer arnem. 

Cn0 t)f this chancer can never be a refined judge^i 
ti^ver what the comick poet calls elegant firmctruik 
Jpedaior. The excellence and fqrce of a conqKjfi-^ 
tioh muft s^ways be imperfe<5Uiy eftimated fromits 
cffefi cm the minds of any, except we know the- 
tcmjpcT and character of thofe minds. ITie moft 
j^wcrful effe^ pf poetry and myfick have beeii 
4ifplayed, 2^i\4 perhaps, are ftiil difpla^ed, "Whferfe 
thcfe arts are but in a very low and imperfeA ffiate. 
The rude heare?' is affected by the principle^ which 
operate in thefe arts; even in their rudeft condi-^ 
tion } and h? is not ikilful enough to perceive the 
ddfefts. But as ayts advance towards their perfec- 
tiOn, the fcie^ce of criticifn^ advances vdth equal 
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flee, and the pleafure of judges Is frequei^tly iii'-^ 
Cernipted by the faults which are difcovered in the 
liioft finiihed compoiitions^ 

Befor^e I leave thi^ fubjeS, I cannot Ikpip taking 
notice of an opinion which many perfons enter, 
tain, as if the tafte were a fepa|rate faculty of the 
mind, and diftin^k ftom the judgment and imagi''- 
nation; a fpecies of inftinA, by which we are 
ftruck naturally, and ^t the firi): glance^ without 
any previous reafonipg, with the e^f cellcncies, or 
the defe^lspfa compoiiti^n. So far as. the ima- 
ginatiqn an4 the paillons are concerned, I believe 
it true, that the reafon is little confulted ; but 
where ^ifpofttion, where decomimy where con- 
gruity ^e concerned, in ihort, whe?;eyer the beft 
tafte differs from the worft, I am convinced that 
the underftapding operates and nofhipg elfe ; and 
its operation is in reality far frpm being always 
fudden, or, when it is fuddep, it is often far from 
being right. Men of the beft t^ft^ by cqnfidera- 
tion come frequently to change tl^efe early and 
precipitate judgments, which the mind, from its 
averfion to neutrality ap(l dpubt loves to form on 
the fpot. It is known that the tafte (whatever* it 
is) is improved e^aftly as we improve our judg- 
pient, by extending our knowledge, by a fteady 
attention to our objeft, and by f^-equent exercife. 
They who have not taken thefe methods, if their 
tAfte decide^ quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and 
their quicknefs ^s owing id tljeir |)refumptjon and 
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raihnefs, and not to any hidden irradiation that i? 
a moment difpels all darknefs from their min(}s. 
But they who have cultivated that fpecies of kno^Y^ 
ledge which makes the objed of tafte, by degrees 
and habitually attain not only a foundnefs, but ^ 
rcadinels of judgment^ as men do by the fame 
•methods on all other occafions. At firft they are 
obliged to fpell, but at laft they read with eafe and 
with celerity, but this celerity of its operation is 
no proof, that the tafte is a diftind faculty; No 
body, I believe, has attended the courfe of a dit 
ctiffion, which turned upon matters within the 
fphere of mere naked reafon, but muft . have; ob- 
ferved the extreme rcadinefs with which the whole 
procefs of the argument is carried on, the grounds 
difcovered, the objeftions raifed and anfwered, and 
the conclufions drawn from premifes,with a quick- 
nefs altogether as great as the tafle can be fpp^fed 
to work with ; and yet where nothing by t plain 
reafon either is or can be fufpefted to operate. 
To midtiply principles for every different appear- 
ance, is ufdeK, and unphilofophical too in a high 
degree. 

This matter might be purfued much fa^'ther, ; 
but It is not the extent of the fubjeft which miift ' 
prefcribe our bounds, for what fubjeft does npt 
4)ranch out to infinity? it is the nature of our psur- 
ticular fcheme, and the fingle point of view in 
which, we confider it, which ought to put a' flop 
*to pur refearchest ^ 
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NOVJELTY. 

THE firft and the fimpleft emotion which we 
difcover in the human mind, is Curiofity. 
By curiofity I mean whatever defire we have for, 
or whatever pleafure we take in, novelty. We fee 
children perpetually running from place to place 
to hunt out fomething fiew : they catch ^ with 
great eagernefs, and wuth very little choice, at 
Whatever comes before them ; their attention is 
engaged by every thing, becaufe every thing has, 
in that ftage of life, the charm of novelty to re- 
commend it. But as thofe things which engage 

us 
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IIS merely by their novelty, cannot attach us for 
any length of time, cUriofity is the moft fuperficial 
of all the affeclions : it changes its objeft perpe- 
tually ; it has an appetite which is very fliarp, but 
very^taiily fatisfied ; and it has always an appear- 
ance of giddinefs, reftleflheis and anxiety. Cu- 
riofity, from its nature, is a very active principle j 
it quickly runs over the greateft part of its obje&s, 
and icon exhaufts the variety which is commonly 
to be m^t with in nature ; the fame tilings make 
freqtient returns, and they return with lefs and 
Icfs of any agreeable effeft. In flxort, the occur* 
reoces of life, by the time we come to know it a. 
little, would be incapabld of aflfefting the min4 
with any other fenfatiqns than thofe of loathings 
and wearinefs, if many things Were not adapted 
to affed the mind by means of other powers be* 
fides novelty in theiti, and of other paffions befidesi 
curiofity in ourielves. Thefe powers and paifions 
ihall be confidered in their [dace. But whatever 
tfaeCe powers are, or upon what principle foevev 
they zffcGt the mind, it is abfc^utely neceflary thj^t 
they ihould not be exerted in thofe things whv:h 
a daily Vulgar uie have brought into a ftale, unafi^ 
feciing familiarity. Some degree of novelty muft 
be one of the materials in every inftrument whic}\ 
works upon the mind ; and curiofity blends itfclf 
mc^$ or lefs with all our paffions, 

SUGT, 
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SECT. n. 

PAIK AND PL£ASUR£r 

IT feems then ncceffaiy towards moving the 
|)affions of people advanced in Ufe to any confider- 
abie degree, that the objeAs deigned for that pur* 
j[k>fe, beiides their being in fome meafute new, 
fiiould be capaWe of exciting pain or pleafure from 
bther canfes* Pain and j^leafure are iiifiple idesu^ 
incapable of definition. People are not liable td 
fee miftaken in their feelings^ but they are very 
6^qucntly wrong in the names they ^ve thtm^ 
tmd in their reafcmings about them. Many are of 
iDpinion, that pain arifes neceffarily from the re* 
jpoval of fotoe pleafUre ; as they think pleafure 
does from the ceafing or ifiminution of fbme paitu 
?oi: my part, lam rather inclined to imagine, that 
^R and pleafure, in their moil fimple and natural 
minner of aflfeding, are each of a pofitivfe nature, 
wd by no n^ns neceffarily dependent on each 
tther for their exiftence. The hxiinan mind is 
Often, and I think it is for the moft part, in a flate 
iteither of pain nor pleiafure, which I call a date of 
indifference. When I am carried from this ftate 
fato a ftate of aftual pleafure, it docs ttot appeaif 
neceffary that I fliould pafs through die medium 
of any fort of pain. If in fuch a ftate df indif- 
ference, or eafe, or tranquillity, or cal it vti^t 
you pi eafe, you were ta be fudivily ofitezttiiied 
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with a concert of mufick; or fuppofe fome objeft 
of a fine fliape, and bright lively colours, to be 
prefented before you ; or imagine your fmell is 
gratified with ttie fragrance of a rofc ; or if vjrith- 
out any previous thirft you were to drink of {bm« 
pieafant kind of wine, or to tafte of fonxe iwee^ 
xneat without being hungry ; in all the; feycral 
fenfes, of hearing, fmelling, and tafting, you unj 
doubtedly .find a pleafure ; yet if I inquire int^ 
the ftate of your mi»d previous to th^fe gratificaj 
-tipus^.you wiU hardly tell me that they found..yc^ 
jin i4^ jixndif pf pain ; or, havipg fatisfied thei^;% 
yer^ feo&s with theii^ feveral pieafures, will y9u 
iay thn. any pain has iuoGeededg^ though the plear 
^ik^e is abfoli|tely«oy^r ?oSuppofe, on the othsj^ 
Mnd, .a man in, the fame fiate of indiSereiice, to 
receive a :yiolent blpWi pf to 4rinkl of fpf^e ^ittqr 
potijon, i^ to itave tii§ ears grounded w'^fh fioroe 
h^riii ai^d: grating fcAind^-here i$ no removal <^ 
^pleafi^rf ; -finii yet hejre jls'felt, in every fepfc vhict 
is ^^ffec^edajf %.pi^}n very diftinguifiiable. It may bp 
^d,rP?^hajps^ that the paip in thefe ca^es had its 
jFiie frqm jfchf « epaqval gf thepleafijjre "lyhich the 
»g£ji,eilfoy^'"bQfor^3 thoug^i that; pleafure tvas qf 
^iow a^ 4egije^ as to be perceived o^ily Iqr ^he r^- 
.IfnQVal^' Jf)itr:^i§ fq^ms tQ me a -fubtilty, that ^ 
>ie!Su<^Qvembl0 in suture. For if, pteviojzs to 
^kt^HiiiKr J 4p 9pt ^feel-any actual pleafure, .1 haw 
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fifice pfeafofeis only pleafiire as it Is felt. . The 

fame may be fiiid of paiil, -and with equal reafon. 

lean never perfuade myfelfthat pleafure andpain 

are mere relations, whicb can only exift as they 

are contrafted; but I think I can difcern clearly 

that there are pofitive pains, and pleafures, which 

do not at all depend upon ,each other. Nothing 

is more certain to . my own feelings than this. 

There is nothing which I can diftinguifli in my 

mind with more clearnefs tl\an the three ftates, of 

indiflference, of pleafure, and of pain. Every one 

of thefe I can perceive without any fort of idea of 

its relation to any thing elfe. Caius is afflicted 

with a fit of the cholick j this man is aftually in 

pain ; ftretch Caius upon the rack, he will feel a 

much greater pain : but does this pain of the rack 

arife from the removal of any pleafure ? or is the 

fit of the chplick a pleafur? or a pain juft as we are 

pleafed to confider it ? ' 



SECT. III. 

^Ht DIFFERENCE BETWEEN f HE REMOVAL O^ PAIN 

AND POSITIVE PLEASURE. 

WE fliall carry this propofition yet a ftep far- 
tner. We fliall venture to pro]J)ofe, that pain and 
pleafure are not only not nec^ffarily dependent for 
their exiltence on their mutual diminution or re- 
moval. 
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moval, but that^'in reality^ the ^ii^u^^^ion of 
ceafing of pleafure does not operate like pofitive 
pain; and that the removal or diminution of 
pain, in its efied:, has very little refemblance ,to 
pofitive pleafure.* The former of ^hefe propofi- 
tions will, Ilielieve, be much more readily allowed 
than the latter j becaufe it is very evident that 
pleafure, when it has run its career, fets us down 
very nearly where it found us. Pleafure of every 
kind quickly fatbfies ; and when it is over, we re^ 
lapfe into indifference, or rather we £dl into a foft 
tranquillity, which is tinged with the agreeable 
colour of the former feniation. I own it is not at 
fird view fo apparent, that the removal of a great 
pain does not refemble poiitive pleafure ; but let 
us recoiled in what ftate we have found our minds 
upon efcaping fome imminent danger, or on being 
releafed frpn? the feverity of fome cruel pain. We 
have on fuch occ;aIions found, if I am not much 
miftaken, the temper of our minds in a tenour very 
remote from that which attends the prefence of 
pofitive pleafure ; we have found them in a ftate 
of much fobriety, impreffed with a fenfe of awe, 
in a fort of tranquUlity ihadowed with horrour. 

• Mr. Loc^e [EiTay en Human Ujnderfianding, 1. ii* c. 20. 

fcft. 16.] thinks that the removal or leflcning of a p^in is con-f 

* jSdered and operates as a pleafure, and the lofs or diminiibiDg 

of pleafure z^s a pain. It i» this opinion which we ccmfider 

here. 

The 
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The faihioa of the countenance and thegdhirc of 
the body on fuch occailon&'is fo correfpondent to 
this ftate of mind, that any perfon, a firangjer to 
the caufe of the appearance, wpiild rather judge 
tag under fome eonfternation, than in the enjoy- 
iffient of any thing like pofitive pleafure. 

I 

\ 

^g S* olav uvi^ c!\% 'sruKivi) XmC*)?, or s\n tsr^pTi 
^ulu xolaxluva^, a^XKov i^^yaro ififf.ovj 

Iliad. 24* 

jf^ when a w^tek, tvbo^y eonjcious ff his erwie^ 
Purfuedfor murder fram his native clime j 
yuji gains feme frontier^ hreathlefs^ fale^amaT^d j 
All gaze^aJl wmder ! ^ - 

This ftriking appearance of the maa whom Homers 
fuppofesfr to have juft efcapedan imminent danger^ 
the fort of miJted pafilon of terrour and fiarpi:ifey 
with which he affisfls the fpeftators, pawits very 
ftrongly the manner in which we find ourfelves 
affeded upon' occafions aay way fimilar. For 
when we have fuiFered from any violent emotion^ 
the mind nsd^uralTy contiauea in fomething like 
the fame con^tioD, after the caufe which firft pro- 
duced it has ceafed to operate^ The tailing qCthe 
fea remains after the ftorm > and when this re* 
main of horrour has entirely fubfided, all the paf* 
fion^ which the accident raifed> iubfides along 

with 
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with it; and the mind returns to its ufiial ftate 
of indifference. In fhort, pleafure, (I mean anj; 
thing either in the inward fenfation, or in the 
outward appearance, like pleafure from a politive 
caufe) has never, I imagine, its origin fro^x the 
removal of pain or danger. 

SECT. IV. 

OF DELIGHT AND PLEASURE AS OPPOSED TO EACH 

OTHER. 

BUT fhall we therefore fay, that the removal, 
. of pain or its diminution, is always limply painful? 
or affirm that the ceiTation or the leflening of plea- 
fure is always attended itfelf with a pleafure ? By 
no means. What I advance is no more than this ; 
firft, that there are pleafures and pains of a pofi- 
tive and independent nature ; and fccondly, that 
the feeling which refults from the ceafirig or dir . 
minution of pain does not bear a fufficient refenj- 
blance to pofitive pleafure, to have it confidered as 
of the fame nature, or to entitle it to be known 
by the fame name ; and thirdly, that upon the 
fame principle the removal or qualification of plea- 
fure has no refemblance to pofitive pain. It is cer- 
tain that the former feeling (the removal pr mo- 
deration of pain) has fomething in it far from dif- 
tr^ffing or di&greeable in its nature. This feeling, 
in many cafes fo agreeable, but in. all fo difTcfent 
' , from * 



from poutlve pleafure, has no name which 1 know; 
but that hinders not its being a very real one, and 
Very diflferent from all others. It is moft certain^ 
that every fpedes of fatisfe6tion or pleafure, how 
diflferent foever in its manner of aflFefting, is of a 
pofitive nature in the mind of hiih who feels, it; 
The aflfedtion is undoubtedly pofitive ; but the 
caufe may be, as in this cafe it certainly is, a fort 
of Privation. And it is very reafonable that we 
fliould diftinguifli by feme term two thipgs fo diC* 
tind in nature, as a pleafure that is fuch fimply, 
and without any relation, from that pleafure which 
cannot exift without a relation, and that too a re- 
lation to pain. Very extraordinary it would be, 
if thcfe aflfdftions, fa diftinguifliable in their caufes^ 
fo differehC in their efieds!» ihould be confounded 
vnth each other, beicaufe vulgar ufe has ranged 
them under this feme general title. Whenever i 
have occafion ib fpeak of this fpecies of relative 
pleafiire, ttcal it Delight and I fliall tak^ the beft 
care I can, to ufe that word in no other fenfe. I 
am Satisfied the wodl i^ not commonly ufed^in 
this appropriated fignification ; but I thoughts it 
better to take up a word already known, and ta 
limit its fignification, than>to introduce a new one, 
which would not perhaps incorporate fo well with 
the language. I fhould never have prefumed the 
leaft alteration in cftir wordsj* if the nature of the 
lafigaage, framed ^t&e.tiutf(tfe^o£b i^* 

Vol. I. K ther 
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thcr than thofe of philofophy, and the nature 6i 
my fubjecl, that leads me out of the common track 
of difcour£sy did not In a manner necef&tate me to 
it. I fhall nuke ufe of tins liberty with aU poflible 
caution. As. I make ufe of the word Delight to 
expreft the fenfation which accompanies the re- 
moval of pain or danger ; fo when I fpeak oi po- 
fitive pleafure, I fliall for the moft pvt call it 
iimply Fleafure. 

SECT. V^ : 

I 

Joy a-nx) grief. 

IT muft be obferved, that the cel&tion of plea^ 
fure affects the mind three i**ays» If'it fimply 
ceafes, after having contintied a proper tim'e^ the 
effedt is indifference ; if it be abruptly broken off, 
jthere enfues an uneafy f^nfe icaUed difappaintment ; 
if the object be fo totally loft that there is no 
chance (jf enjOying it :agai0|;^a patflioju atUes in the 
mind, which isr called ^ef* . Now, there: is none 
of thefe, not even- grief^ which is themofl: violent, 
that I think has any: yefcmbknce to pqfitive pain. 
.The perfon who grieves, fttffersbia paflion to grow 
upon him \\ he wdulges \ty be loves it ;. but this 
never happens in the cafe of adual pain, which 
•np man ev^r willingly endured for ^y .confider- 
juble t;iH^.: : [riiat^grief fhould b^ wilUngiyxadured, 
. though ;fa{;fT.9]iaj a ii|nplyf}e^g fitnfatiqn, iixK)t 
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fo diificult to be nnderftood. It is the nature of 
grief to keep its > objeft perpettiafly in its eye, to 
prefent it in its moll ^eafuraHe views, to repeat 
all the circumibuices that attend it, even to the 1^ 
minutenefs ; to go l?ack to every particular enjoy- 
ment, to dwell upon each^ and to find a thoufand 
new pcrfeftions in aU, tiiat wer^ fuffideiitty 

undevftood before ; in grie^^ die fUafwrt i$ fitti 
uppermoft ; and the affliction we fu£Fer has no re- 
femblance to abfolute'pain, wKch is always odious, 
and which we endeavour to ihake .oflF as fbon ^ 
poffible. The Odyffey of Homer, which abounds 
with fo many natural and affefting images, has 
none more ftrilang than thole which Menelaus 
raifesx)f the dalamitbus fiate of His friends, andhis 
owmnanner of ^(^ditig it. He owns, indeed, that 
he often gives himtfdf fome intermijEon from fuct 
ihelancholy refle^ons ; but he obferves, too, that, 
melancholy as they are, they give him pleafure* ' 

A>yA t\tJir^ w%v^cf,% jiASv oiv^ofAtvog xai cc^ivm^ , 

AXXe|« [Asv rt ym ,^piyoc repTTppat, dkXoli S* tfvjf 
Il»voiMH'* ui^po$ it xopo; xpufpoto yooio* 

$ ^ 

S//7/ injhort Infervafs ^pleafing woe, . 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe^ 
Ito^ihe "glorious dead^for ever dear^ 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful /^^r. 

HoM. Od. iv- 
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"On the other hand, \<rheu we recover our health, 
when wc efcapc an imminent danger, is it with 
joy that wc arc afib&cd ? The fenfe on thefe occa- 
sions is far fropi that imooth and vohiptnous fa-- 
. .tisfaftion which the affured profpeft of pleaferc 
"beftows- Tht delight which arifes from the mo- 
difications of paiB, confefiies the flock from whence 
it fprung, in its folidy ft^ong, and fevere nature* 

SECT. VL 

'6f THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SElF-l^RESEK- 

; VATION- 

•' ... 

MOST of the ideas which ate capable of mak- 
ing. a powerful icnpreijion oq the mind, whether 
finiply of Pain or Reafure^ or of the modifications 
of thofe, may be reduced very nearly to thefe two 
hcT^dSy/elf'pre/ervathn 2ind/odefy } to the ends of 
one or the other of which all our paffions are cal- 
culated to anfwer. Tlie paffions which concern 
felf-prefervation, turn moftly on pain or danger. 
The ideas Kfipain^ficknefs and daaih^^ fill the mind 
with ftrong emotions of horrour ; but life and 
healthy though they put us in a capacity of being 
affefted with pleafure, they make no fuch. impref* 
fion by the fimple enj oy men t . The paffions ^there- 
fore which "are cpnverfant about the prefervation 
of the individual, turn chiefly on pain 2XidL danger ^ 
and they are .the moft powerful of all the paffions^ 

SECT. 
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OF TH£ SiTBLlMEr ' '^ " ' 

. • • ■ . . ; . . . t 

WHATEVER is fitted m any fort to e^tsetJia 
ideas of pain and danger, that is to £1^5' whuterer 
is in any fort terrible, or is cdnTcriaQt about teiv 
rible objedb, or operates in a mantaiec ianflogoM 
to terrour, is a fource of the/ub/ime ; that is, it is ^ 
produdive of the. ftrpng^ emotion which the 
mind is capable of feeling. I fay the ftrongeft 
amotion, becaufe I am fatisfied the ideas of pain 
are much more powerful than thoie which enter 
on the part of pleafure. Without all doubt, ttt 
torments which we may be made to £iifibr, art 
much greater in their effed on the body and 
mind, than any pleafures which the moft learned 
voluptuary could fiiggeft, or than the livelieft ima;* 
gination, and the moft found and exquifitely fen- 
fible body, could oijoy. Nay, I am in great doubt 
whether any man could be found who would earn 
a life of the moft perfeft fatisfaftion, at the price 
of ending it in the torments,- which juftice infill- 
ed in a few hours on the late unfortainate regicide 
in France, But ?is pain is ftrl^nger in it* opera- 
tion than pleafure, fo dea|h is' in ge^^ral a much 
more affefting idea than paitv^xb^f^ufis there are 
very^ few pains, how^ever exqc«fite^ which are not 
preferred to death : nay, what generally mak<^ 

K:3 ' pain 
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pain itfelf, if I may fay fo, more painful, is that k 
is confidered as an emiflary of this king of terrours. 
When danger or pain prefs too nearly, they are 
incapable of giving any delight, and are fimply 
terrible ; but at cert:ain diftances, and with certain 
nodificatiojtis, they may be, and they arc delight- 
fuli aa we every day experience. The caufe of 
this I fhall endeavour to inveftigate hereafter. 

SECT. vin. , 

OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SOCIETY. 

. THE other . head under which I clafs our paf- 
iions,is that oifociety^ which may be divided into 
£wo forts. I . The fociety of the fexes^ which an- 
fwers.the purpofe of propagation ; and next, that 
xaoic general fociety y which we have with men and 
.with, other animals, and which we may in fome 
fort be faid to have even with the inanimate world. 
The paflions belonging to the prefervation of the 
individual, turn wholly on pain and danger : thofc 
which belong to generation^ have their origin in 
gratifications and pleafures ; the pleafure moft di- 
jrecUy belonging to this purpofe is of a lively cha- 
rader, rapturous and vioknt, and confeffedly the 
Jxigheft pleafure.of fenfe; yet the abfence oftliis 
fo great aa enjoyment, fcarce amounts to an unca* 
finefe ; and, except at particular times, I da* tiot 
think it affeftsiit all When men defcribe in what 

• - manner 
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manner they are afFefted by pain and danger, they 
do not dwell on th< pleafurje of health and the 
comfort of fecurity, and then Ument the lofs of 
thefc fatisfaclions ; the whole turns upon the actual 
pains and hofrours which they endure. But if you 
liften to the complaints, of a forfaken lover, you 
obferve that he infifts largely on the pleafures 
•which he enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and on the 
perfpc^ion of the objeft of his deiires; it is the lofs 
which is always yppermoft in his mind. The vio- 
lent eff^ds produced by love, which has fometimes 
been even wrought up to madnefe, is no objection 
. to the rule which we feek to eftablifli. When men 
have fuffered their imaginations to be long affefted 
with any idea, it fo wholly engrbffes them as to fliut 
out by degrees almoft every other, and to break 
down every partition of the mind which woul4 
<:pnfine it. Any idea is fufficient for the purpofe, 
as is evident from the infinite variety of caufes, 
.which give rife tp ma4nefs ; but this at moft can 
only prpve that the paflion of love is capable of 
producing very, extraordinary eflfeds, not th^t it3 
.extraordinary emotiops have any connexion with 
poiS^tive pain, : . 
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SECT. IX. 

THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE DIFFERENCE JJ^TWEEN 
THE PASSIONS BELONGING TO SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, AND THOSE WHICH REGARD THE SOCIETY 
OF THE SEXES, 

* THI^ final caufe of the diflFerence in cliaradcr 
between the pafliohs which regard fdf-prefervation 
and thofe which are direded to the multiplication 
of4iie fpecics,will iUuftrate the foregoing remarks 
yet fijrthcr ; and it is, I imagine, worthy of obfer- 
yation even upon its own account. As the per- 
formance of our duties of every kind depends 
upon life, and the performing them with vigour 
and efficacy depends upon health, we are very 
ftrongly affeifted with whatever threatens the de- 
ftruclion of either: but as we were not made to 
acquiefce in life and health, the fimple enjoyment 
of them is not attended with any real pleafure, 
left, fatisfied with (hat, we fliould give ourfdves 
pver to indolence and inaftion. On the other 
hand, the generation of mankind is a great pur- 
pofe, and it is requifite that men ihould be ani- 
mated to the purfuit of it by fonie great incentive. 
It is therefore attended with a very high pleafure ; 
but as it isi by no means defigned to be our con- 
ftant bufinefs, it is not fit that the abfence of this, 
pleafure fliould be attended with any confidcrable 

pain, 
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pain. The difference between men and brutes in 
this point, feems to be remarkable. Men are at all 
times pretty equally difpofed to the pleafures of 
love, becaufe they are to be guided by reafon ia 
the time and manner of indul^ng tliem. Had 
any great pain arifen from the want^of this Iktis- 
faftion, reafon, I am afraid, would find great dif* 
ficulties in the performance of its office. But 
brutes, who obey laws, in the execution of which 
their own reafon has but little fliare, have their 
ftated feafpns ; at fuch times it is not improbable 
that the fenfation from the want is very trouble* 
fomej becaufe the end muft be then anfwered, or 
be miffed in many, perhaps for ever j as the incli» 
jiation returns only with its feafon. 

S E C T. X. 

OF BEAUTY. 

THpE paffion which belongs to generation, mere* 
ly as fuch, is luft only. This is evident in brutes, 
whofe paffions are mote unmixed, and which pur- 
Xue their purpofes more dire(5Uy than ours. The 
only diftincUon they pbferve with regard to their 
mates, is that of fex. It is true, that they ftick 
feverally to their own fpecies in preference to aU 
others. But this preference, I imagine, does not 
strife, from any fenfe of beauty which they find in 
their fpecies, as Mr. Addifon (uppofes, but from a 

law 
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law of fomc other kind, to which they are fub]e<fi j ' 
and this we may fairly conclude, from their appa- 
rent want of choice amongft thofe objefts to which, 
the barriers of their fpecies have confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater 
variety and intricacy of relation, connefts with the 
general paffion, the idea of fome focial qualities^ 
which direft and heighten the* appetite which he 
has in common with all other animals ; and as he 
is not deiigned like them to live at large, it is fit 
that he fhould have fomething to create a prefer- 
ence, and fix his choice; and this in general fliould 
be fome fenfible quality j as no other can fo quickljjj 
fo powerfully, or fo furely produce its efFeft, The 
object therefore of this mixed paffi(Mi, which we 
call love, is the beauty of the^^^c. Men are carried 
to the fex in general, as it is the fex, and by the 
common law of nature j but they are attached to 
particulars by perfonal beauty. I call beauty a fo- 
cial quality } for when women and men, and not 
only they, but when other animals give us a fenffe 
of joy and pleafure in beholding ihen^ (and there 
are many that do fo), they infpire us with fenti- 
ments of tender nefs and affeftion towards their 
perfons ; we like to have them near us, and we 
enter willingly into a kind of relation with then>, 
unlefs we flioujd have ftrong reafons to the con- 
trary. But to what end, in many cafes, this vnS( 
^efigned, I am unable tq difcover ; for J fee no 

greater 
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greater reafon for a connexion between man and 
feveral animals who are attired in fo engaging a 
manner, than between him and fome others who 
entirely want this attraftion, or poffds it in a far 
weaker degree. But it is probable, that Providence 
did not make even this diftinftion, but with a view 
to fome great end, though we cannot perceive dif- 
tinclly what it is, as his wifdom is not our wi& 
dom, nor our ways his ways, 

SECT. XI. , ' 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

THE fecond branch of the focial paflions is that 
which adminifters to fociety in general. With re- 
gard to this, I obferve, that foeiety, merely as i5> 
ciety, without any particular heighteningSj gives 
us no pofitive pleafure in the enjoyment ; but ab- 
folute and tnXiVQfoHtude^thTit is, the total and per- 
petual exclufion from all foeiety, is as great a pofi- 
tive pain as can almoft be conceived. Therefore 
in the balance between the pleafure of general yi- 
ctety^ and the pain of abfolute folitude, pain is the 
predominant idea. But the pleafure of any par- 
ticular focial enjoyment outweighs very confider- 
ably the uneafinefs caufed by the want of that par- 
ticular enjoyment ; fo that the ftrongeft fenfations 
relative to the habitudes of particular foeiety^ are 
fenfations of pleafure. Good company, Uydy con- 

verfationSj 
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verfations^ and the endearments of friendfhip, fill 
the mind with great pleafure ; a^ temporary foli- 
tndtf on the other hand, is^ itfelf agreeable, Thife 
tnay perhaps prove that we are creatures deiigned 
^or contemplation as well as adion ^ fince folitude 
as well as fociety has its pleafures ; as from the 
former obfervation we may difcern, that an entire 
■fife of folitude contradifts the purpofes of our be- 
ing, fince death itfelf is fcarcely an idea of mori^ 
terroun 

» 

SECT. XIL 

SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND AMBITION. 

UNDER this denomination of fociety, the pat 
.fions are of a complicated kind, and branch out 
into a variety of forms agreeable to that variety 
of ends they are to ferve in the great chain of fo- 
ciety. The three principal links in this chain ar? 
fympathy^ imitation^ and ambition. 

SECT. XIII. 

SYMPATHY. 

IT is by the firft.of thefe paflSons that we enter 
into the concerns of others ; that we are moved 
• as they are moved, and are never fuffered to be in- 
different fpeftators of almoft any thing which men 
Can door fu&r^ For fympathy mull be cOniidered 
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as a fort of fubftitutiojfi, by which we are pui . into 
the place of another man^ and. aflfe&ed iitMany 
refpecls as' he i& afFeded : ib <that thia pa&on may 
either partake of the nature of thofe which regairtl 
felf-prefervation, and turning upon pain maybc^a 
fource of the fublime ; or it taay turn upon ideas 
ofpieafure; and then whatever has been^&i^^ 
the focial affeftions, whether they regard fociety in 
general, or only fome particular modes of it^ may 
"be applicable here^ .It is? by this priacipic. chiefly 
that -poetry, .paintings anid. rather a&<9ang arts^ 
transfufe their paflions from one breaft to another^ 
and are ofren camble of grafting a ddight oil 
wrctchedaaefs, mifery, and death itfeff. Itiis i 
commoa obiervation, that c^ecEte which in -the 
teaiity wdsld ^^scick, are ill trafgk^l, aind filch like 
repreientations^ the fource of a very high fpediai 
of pkafure^ This taken as a fad, hafr been the 
caufe of much reafoning. The iatisfa6don has 
been conunonly attributed, firft, to the comfort 
we receive in confidering that fo melanchidy a 
fiory is no more than a fidion ; and next, tc the 
conteniplaticm of our owx^ freedom from the evilft 
which we fee reprefented. I am afraid it is a 
pradice much too comf&on in enquiries of this 
nature, to attribute the caufe of feeling^ whi(& 
merely arife from the mechanical ftrudure of our 
bodies, or from the natut;ai frame and conftitution 
of our mind$9 to cerfitifr condufions of t&e reafo»» 
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ing faculty on the objefts prefented to us ; for 1 
jhouldimagine^that the influence of reafon in pro^ 
ducing our paflions is nothing near fo extenflve as 
it is commonly believed. 



SECT. XIV. 

ITHE EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY IN THE DISTRESSES OF 

OTHERS. 

TO examine this point concerning the effcft of 
tragedy in a proper manner^ we muft previouftjT 
confider how we are afFefted by the feelings of our 
fellow-creatures in drcumftanpes of real diftrefiu 
I am convinced we have a degree of delight, and 
that no {mall one, in the real misfortunes and pains 
of others; for let the affe«9ion be what it will in 
appearance, if it does not tndkt us (hun fuch ob* 
jecls, if on the contrary it induces us to approach 
them, if it makes us dwell upon them, in this caSc 
I conceive we miift have a delight or pleafure of 
fome fpecies or other in contemplating objeds of 
this kind. Do we not read the authentick hifto* 
ries of fcenes of this nature with as much pleafure 
as romances or poems, where the inddients arc 
fiftitious ? The profperity of no empire, nor the 
grandeur of no king, can fo agreeably afied.ia the 
reading, as the ruin of the ftate of Macedon, and 
the diftrefs of its unhappy prince. Such a cat*- 
ilrophe touches us in.hUloryas mucha&tfaedo- 

ftruftion 
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firuAiOti of Troy does in fable. Our delight, in 
cafes of this kind, is very greatly heightened^ itf 
the fufFerer be. fome excellent perfon who finkt 
under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato zvt 
both virtuous charaders ; but we are more deeply 
afFefted by the violent death of the one, and the 
ruin of the great caufe he adhered to^ than with 
the defcrved triumphs and uninterrupted profpc* 
rityof the others forterrouris a-paflion which ak 
ways produces delight when it does not prefe too 
clofe ; and pity is apaflion accompanied with plea-^ 
fure, becaufe it arifes from love and focial affedion. 
Whenever we are formed by nature to any aftive 
purpofe, the piflion which animates us t6 it, is at- 
tended with delight, or a pleafure of fome kind; 
let the fubjeft-mattcr be what it will; and as out 
Creator has dcfigned we fliould be united by the 
boAd of fympathy^ he hsfe ftrengthcned that bond 
by a proportionable delight ; and there moft where 
our fympathy is moft wanted, in the diftreffes of 
others* If this .paffion was fimply painful, we 
would fliun with the greateft care all perfons and 
places that could excite fuch a paffion ; as fome, 
who are fo far gone in indolence as not to endure 
any ftrong impreffion, actually do. But the cafe 
is widely different with the greater part of man- 
kind; there is no fpeftade we fo eagerly purfue, 
as that of fome uncommon and grievous calamity; 
ib that whether the misfortune is before our eyes^ 
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or whether they are turned back to it in hiftory, it 
always touches with delight. This is not . an uil* 
SKliKed delight, but blended with no fmall unea& 
Stefs* The delight we have in fuch things, hinders 
ub from Ihunning fcenes of mifery ; and the pain 
we feel, prompts us to relieve ourfelves in relieving 
. thofc who fuflfer ; and all this antecedent to any 
yeaibning, by an inftind that works us to its own 
purpofes without our concurrence* 

SECT. XV. 

OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 

IT is thus in real calamities. In imitated dit 
frefles the only diiference is the pleafute refulting 
from the effefts of imitation ; for it is never fo per- 
fect, |)ut we can perceive it is imitation, and on 
that principle are fomewhat pleafed with it. And 
indeed in fome cafes we derive as much of more 
pleafure from that fource than from the thing k* 
ielf. ^ But then I imagine we ihall be much mif- 
taken if We attribute any confiderable part of our 
fetisfa6tion in tragedy to the confideration that 
tragedy is a deceit, and its reprefentations no rea- 
lities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and 
the further it removes us from all idea of fiiftion^ 
the more perfed is its power. But be its power 
of what kind it will, it never approaches to what 
it reprefeats. Choofe a day on which to teprefent 
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the moft fublime and affecling tragedy we have; 
appoint the moft favourite adorsj fpare no coft 
upon the fcenes and decorations ; unite the greateft 
efforts of poetry, painting, and mufick; and when 
you have collefted your audience, juft at the mo- 
ment when their minds are ereft with expe&ation^ 
let it be reported that a ftate criminal of high rank 
is on the point of being executed in the adjoining 
fquare; in a moment the emptinefs of the theatre 
w ould demonftrate the comparative wcaknefs of 
the imitative arts, and proclaim the triumph of the 
real fympathy. I believe that this notion of oinr 
having a fimple pain in the reality, yet a delighjt 
in the reprefentation, arifes frona hence, that we 
do not fufficiently diftinguifli what we would by 
no means choofe to do, from what we flipuld be 
eager enough to fee if it was once done. We de- 
light in feeing things, which fo far from doing, 
our heartieft wifhes would be to fee redreffed. 
This noble capital, the pride of England and of 
Europe, I believe no man is fo ftrangely wicked a$ 
to defire to fee deftroyed by a conflagration or a^ 
earthquake, though he fliould be removed himfelf 
to the greateft diftance from the danger. But fup- 
pofe fuch a fatal accident to have happened, what 
numbers from all parts would crowd to behold the 
ruins, and amongft them many who would have 
been content never to have feen London in its 
glory ! Nor is it, either in real or fictitious dit 
Vol. I. L treffes. 
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treflfcs, our immunity from them which produces 
our delight ; in my own mind I can difcover no- 
thing like it. I apprehend/ that this miftake is 
owing to a fort of fophifm, by which we are fre- 
quently impbfed upon ; it arifes from our not dif- 
tinguifhing between what is indeed a neceffary 
condition to our doing or fuffering any thing in 
general, and what is the caufe of fome particular 
aft. If a man kills me with a fword, it is a necef- 
fary condition to this that we fliould have beeii 
both of us alive before the faft ; and yet it would 
be abfurd to fay, that our being both living crea- 
tures was the taufe of his crime aiid of my death. 
So it is certain,, that it is abfolutely neceflary my 
life fhotild be out of any imminent hazard, before 
I can take a delight in the fufferings of others, 
real 01* imaginary, or indeed in any thing elfe from 
any caufe whatfoever. But then it is a fophifm 
to argue from thence, that this immunity is tht 
caufe of my delight either on thefe or on any oc- 
cafions. No one can diftinguifli fuch a caufe of 
fatisfaftion in his own mind, I believe ; nay, when 
we do not fuflfer any Very acute pain, nor are ex- 
pofed to any imminent danger of our lives, we can 
feel for others, whilft we fuffer ourfelvies ; and 
often then moft when we are foftened by affliftion ; 
we fee with pity even diftreffes which we would 
accept in the place of our own, 

;. . SECT. 
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SECT. XVI. 



Imitation. 



The fecond paffion belonging to fociety is imi- 
tation, or, if you will, a defire of imitating, and 
confequently a pleafure in it. This paffion arifes 
from much the fame caufe with fympathy. Foe 
as fympathy makes us take a concern in whatever 
men feel, io this affeftion prompts us to copy 
whatever they do ; and confequently we have a 
pleafure in imitating, and in whatever belongs to 
imitation merely as it is fuch, without any inter- 
vention of the reafoning faculty ; but folely from 
our natural conftitution, which Providence has 
framed in fuch a manner as to find either pleafure 
or delight, according to the nature of the object, ' 
in whatever regards the purpofes of our being. 
It is by imitation far more than by precept, that 
we learn every thing; and what we learn thus, we 
acquire not only more effechially, but more plea- 
fandy. This forms our manners, our opinions, 
our lives. It is one of the ftrongeft links offp- 
ciety ; it is a fpecies of mutual compliance, which 
all men yield to each, other, without conftraint to 
themfelves,and which is extremely flattering to ajl. 
Herein it is that painting and many other agree- 
able arts have laid one of the principal foundations 
of their power. And fince, by its influence on 

L 2 our 
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our manners and our paffions, it is of fuch great 
confequence^ I fhaU here venture to lay down a 
rule, which may inform us with a good degree of 
certainty when we arc to attribute the power of 
the arts to imitation^ or id our pleafure in the fldll 
of the imitator merely, and i^hen tb fympathy, or . 
fome* other cJiufe in conjundHon with it.' When 
the objeft rcprefented in poetry or painting is fuch 
as we could have no defire of feeing in the reality, 
then I may be fure that its power in poetry or 
painting is owing to the power of imitation, and , 
to no caufe operating in the thing itfel£ So it is 
with moft of the pieces which the painters call ftiH^ 
life. In thefe a cottage, a dunghill, the meaheft 
and moft ordinaiy uteniils of the kitchen, are Ca- 
pable of givirtg us pleafure.' But when the object 
of the painting or poem is fuch as we fliould run 
to fee if real, let it afFedl us with what odd fort of 
fenfe it v;dll, we may rely upon it, that the power 
of the poem or pifture is mote owing to the na* 
ture of the thing itfelf than to the mere eficft of 
imitation, or to a confideration of the fldll of the 
imitator, however excellent. Ariftotle has fpol^ 
fo much and fo folidly upon the force of imitatiolt 
in his Poeticks, that it makes any further diiconrfe 
topon this fubjed the lefs neceifary* 
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SECT. XVU, ^ 

AMBITION* 

ALTHOUGH imitation is one of the great ia. 
ftruments ufed by Providence in bringing our na- 
ture towards iti perfedtion, yet if men gave them- 
felves up to imitation entirely, and each foUowed 
the other, and fo on in an eternal drcle, it is cz£f 
to fee that there never could be any improvement 
amongft them. Men nrnft remain as brutes da, 
the fame at the end that they are at this day, and 
that they were in the beginning of the world. To 
prevent this, God has planted in man a fcnfe of 
ambition, and a fatisfadron arifing from the cour 
templation of his excelling his fellows in fomething 
deemed valuable amongft them. It is this pailion 
that drives men to all the ways we fee in ufe of fig- 
nalizing themfelves, and that tends to make what- 
ever excites in a m^m the idea of this diftinAion 
fo very pleafant* It has been fo ftrong as to make 
very miferable men take comfort, that they were 
fupreme in mifery ; and certain it is, that where 
we cannot diftinguifh ourfdves by fomething ex- 
cellent, we begin to take ^ complacency in fome 
fingular infirmities, follies, or defers of one kind 
or other. It is on this principle that flattery is fo 
prevalent ; for flattery is no more than what raifes 
in a man's mind an idea of a preference which he 
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has not. Now, whatever, either on good or upon 
bad grounds, tends to raife a man in his own opi- 
nion, produces a fort of fwelling and triumph, 
that is extremely grateful to the human mind; 
•aiid thjs iWeliing is never more perceived, nor 
operates with moire force, than when ' without 
•danger we are cbnverfant with terrible objefts, 
the mind always claiming to itfelf fome part of 
the dignity and importance of the things which 
it contemplates. Hence proceeds what Longinus 
Jias obferved of that glorying and fenfe of inward 
grcatncfe,r*that always fills the reader of fuch pafr 
iages . in poets and orators as are fublime ; it is 
'what every man muft have felt in himfelf upon 
juch occafions. 

■ ■ • * 

SECT. xvin. 

' ■ — f " 

. TH£ RECAPITUJLATJON. 

. TO draw the whole of what has been faid into 
a few difdnft points : — ^The paffions which belong 
to felf-prefervation, turn on pain and danger; they 
are fimply; painful when their caufes immediately 
affeft us ; they^ are delightful when we have an 
idea of pain and danger, without being aftually 
in fuch circxmiftances; this delight I have not 
called pleafure, becaufe it turns on pain, and be^ 
caufe it is^iifferent enough from any idea of pofi- 
tive pleafure. Whatever excites this delight, I call 
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fublime: The paffions belonging to fclf-prcferv2U 
tion are the ftrongeft of all the paffions. 

The fecond head to which the paffions are re- 
ferred with relation to their final cau£e, is fodety* 
There are two forts of focieties. The firft is, the 
fodety of fex. The paffion bdon^g to this is 
called love, and it contains a mixture of luft ; . its 
objeft is the beauty of women. The other is the 
great fociety with njan and all other animals. The 
paffion fubfervient to this is called likewife love, 
but it has no mixture of luft, ind its objeft is 
beauty ; whidi is a name I ihall apply to all fuch 
qualities in things as induce in us a fenfe of affect 
tion and tendernefs, or fome other paffion the mofl: 
nearly refembling thefe. The paffion of love has 
its rife in pofitive pleafure ; it is, like all things 
which growput of pleafure, capable of bdng mixed 
with a mode of uneafinei^, that is, when an idea 
of its objeft is excited in the mind with an idea at 
the fame time of having irretrievably loft it. . This 
mixed fenfe of pleafure I have not called fain^ be« 
caufe.it turns Tipon> a£hial pleafure, and becaufe it 
is, both in its caufe and in moft of its effefts, of a 
nature altogether different. ' 

. Next to the general paffion we have for fodety, 
to a choice in which we are directed by the plea- 
fure. we have in the objeft, the particular paffion 
under this head called fympathy has the greateft 
extent. The nature of this paffion is, to put us in 
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the place of anbthcr in whatever circumftancc he 
is uiy and to affisd us in a like manner ; fo that 
this paffion may, as the occafion requires, turn 
cither on pain or pleafure ^ but with the modifi- 
cations mentioned in Tome cafes in feft* 1 1. M 
to imitation and preference, nothing more nee4 
befaid^ 

SECT. XIX. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

I BELIEVED that an attempt to range and me* 
thodize fome of our moft leading paifions, would 
be a. good preparative to inch an inquiry as we zxt 
going to make in the ehfuing difcourie. The paf^ 
fions I have mentioned are almoft the only ones 
which it can be ncceffary to confider^ in our pre# 
&nt defign ; though the Tariety of the pa(fion& is 
greats and worthy in every branch of that variety 
of an attentive invefiigation. l^he more accurate* 
ly we &arch into the human mind, the fironger 
traces we every where find of his wifdoth who 
made it.^ If a difcourfe on the ufe of the parts pf 
the body may be confidered as an hynm to the 
Creator ; . the ufe of the paiEons, which are the 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren of prai& to 
hhn, nor unprodudtive to ourfelves of that noble 
and uncommon union of fcience and admiration^ 
which a contemplation of the works of injQjiite 

wifdom 
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wifdom aloiie ca|i afford to a rational xnixid; 
whilft, referriog to hitn whatcrer we find of right 
pr good or fair in ourfclves,difcov€ring his ftrength 
and wifdom c^n iji our own weakncfe and impcr* 
fedion, honouring them where we difcover them 
clearly, and adoring thdr profundity where we arc 
loft in our fearcb, we may be inquifitivc without 
impertinence, and elevated without pride j we naay 
be admitted, if I may dare to fay fo, into the cotm^ 
fels of the Almighty by a confideradon of hb 
works. The elevation of the mind ought to be 
the principal end of all our ftudies^ which if they 
do not in forae meafure effe<9i, they arc of very Kttlc 
iervice to us. But, befides this great purpofe, a 
confideration of the rationale of our paffions feems 
to me very neceffary for all who would affect them 
upon folid and iixre pnxici{>les. It is not enough 
to know them in general : to affcd them after 2 
deheate manner,, or to judge properly of any work 
defigned to affed: them, we ihould know the ex* 
act boundaries pf their feveral jurifdictions ; we 
ihould purfue them through ail their vari^ of 
operations, and pierce into the inmoft, and what 
plight appear inacceflible parts of our nature. 

Quod latet arcana non enarrahile jibrd. 

Without all this it is poffible for a man, after a 
confufed manner, fometimcs to fatisfy his own 

mind. 
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mind of the truth of his work ; but he can never 
have a certain determinate rule to go by, nor can 
he ever make his propofitions fufficiently clear to 
others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and 
thoCc who cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, have without this critical knowledge fucceeded 
well in their feveral provinces, and will fucceed j 
as among artificers there are many machines made 
and even invented without any exact knowledge of 
the principles they are governed by. It is, I own, 
not uncommon to be wrong in theory and right 
in practice ; and we are happy that it is fo. Men 
cdBten aft right from their feelings, who after^^ 
wards reafon but ill on them from principle j but 
as it is impoflible to avoid an attempt at fuch rea-r , 
foning, and equally impoflible to -prevent its hav- 
ing fome influence on our praftice; : furely it is 
worth taking fome pains to have it juft^ and 
founded on the bafis of fure experience. We ndght 
expeft that the artifls themfdves would have been 
our fureft guides ; but the artifts have been too 
much occupied in the praftice : the philofophers 
have done little ; and what they have done, was 
moftly with a view to their own fchemes and fyf* 
tems: and as for thofe called criticks, they have ge- 
nerally fought the rule of the arts in the wrong 
place ; they fought it among poems, piftures, en- 
gravings, flatues, and buildings. But art can never 
give the rules* that make an art. This is, 1 be- 
' lieve. 
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lieve, the reafon why artifts in general, and poets 
principally, have been confined in ifo narrow a 
circle; they have been rather imitators of one 
another th^n oiF nature ; and this with fo faithful 
an uniformity, and to fo remote an antiquity, that 
it is hard to fay who gave the firft model. Criticks 
follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. 
I can judge but poorly of any thing, whilft I mea- 
fure it by. no other ftandard than itfeliF. The true 
ftand^rd of the arts is in every man's power; and 
an eafy obfervation of the moft common, fome- 
times of the meaneft things in nature, will give 
the trueft lights, where the greateft fagacity and 
induftry that flights fuch obfervation, muft leave 
us in the d^xX^ or, what is worfe, aiimfp and mifl 
lead us by falfe lights. In an inquiry it is almoft 
every thing to be once in a right road. I am fa- 
tisfied I have done but little by thefe obfervations 
confidered in themfelves ; and I never Ihould have 
taken the pains to digeft them, much lefs fliould I 
have ever ventured to publifh them, if I was not 
convinced that nothing tends more to the corrup- 
tion of fcience than to fufFer it to ftagnate. Thefe 
waters muft be troubled before they can exert 
their virtues. A man who works beyond the fur- 
face of things, though he may be wrong himfelf, 
yet he clears the way for others, and may chance 
to make even his errours fubfervient to thecaufe of 
truth. In the following parts I fliall inquire what 

things 
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things they arc that caufc in us the afFeftions of 
the fubHme and beautiful, as in this I have con« 
fidered the aflFedions themfelves. I only defirc 
one favour j^ that no part of this difcourfe xn^ay be 
judged of by itfelf, and independently of the reft ; 
for I am fenfible I have not difpofed my materials 
to abide the teft of a captious controverfy, but of 
a fober and even for^ving examination j th^t they 
are not armed -at all points fot battle, but dreffed 
to vifit thofie who are willing to give a peaceful eut 
trwce to truthf 
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P A R T IT. 

SECTION L 

OF THE PASSION CAUSED BY THE SUBLIME. 

I 

THE paffion caufed by the great and fublime 
in nature^ when thofe canfes operate moft 
powerfully, is aftonifhment ; and aflonilhment is 
that ftate of the fo\J, in which all its motions are 
fufpended, with fome degree of horronr.* In this 
tafe the mind ii fo entirely filled with its objed:, 
that it cannot entertain any other, nor by con* 
fequence reafon cto that objeft which employs it* 
Hence arifes the great power of the fublime, that^ 

^^ Part L fcft, 3, 4, 7^ 
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far from being produced by them, it anticipates 
our reafonings, and hurries us on by an irrefiftible 
force. . Aftonilhment, as I have faid, is the effed 
of the fublime in its higheft degree ; the infcriour 
effects are admiration, reverence^ and refpeft. 

SECT. II. 

TERROUR. 

NO paffion fo effectually robs the mind of all 
its powers of Tiding and reafoning as fear. * For 
-fear being an apprehenlion of pain or death, it 
operates in a 'manner that refembles actual pain. 
Whatever therefore is terrible, with regard to 
fight, is fublime too, whether this caufe of terrour 
be endued with grcatnefs of dimenfions or not ; 
for it is impoflible to look on any thing as trifling, 
or contemptible, that may be dangerous. There 
are many animals, who though far from being 
large, are yet capable of raifing ideas of the fu- 
blime, becatife they are confidered as objefts of 
terrour; as ferpents and poifonous animals xjf 
almoft all kinds. And to things of great dimen- 
fions, if we annex an adventitious idea of terrour, 
they become without comparifon greater. A levd 
plain of a vaft extent on land, is certainly no. mean 
idea } the profped of fuch a plain may be as ex- 

tenfive 
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t^nfive as a profpeft of the ocean : but can it ever 
fill the mind with any thing fq great as the ocean 
itfclf ? This is owing to feveral caufes ; but it is 
owing to none more than this, that the ocean is an 
objed of no fmall terrour. Indeed terrour is in all 
cafes whatfoever, either more openly' or latently, 
the ruling principle of the fublime. Several lan- 
guages bear a ftrong teftimony to the affinity of 
thefe ideas. They frequently ufe the fame word, 
to fignify indifferently the modes of aftoniflmient 
or admiration and thofe of terrour. Oocf^^og is in 
Greek, either fear or wonder ; SB^vog is terrible or 
refpeAable ; ociSsu.^ to reverence or to fear. Vereor 
in Latin, is what « Jf« is in Greek. The Romans 
ufed the wtvhjiupeo^ a term which ftrongly marks 
the ftate of an aftonifhed mind, to exprefs the ef- 
fect either of fimple fear, or of aftonifhment ; the 
word attonitus (thunder-ftruck) is e<iualiy expref- 
five of the alliance of thefe ideas ; and do not the 
French etonnement^ and the Englifh ajtonijhment and 
amazement J point out as clearly the kindred emo- 
tions which attend fear 2ind wonder ? They who 
havx a mord general knowledge of languages, 
could produce, I make no doubt, many other and 
equally ftriking examples. 
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OBSCURITY. 

TO make any thing very terrible, obfcurity* 
feems in general to be neccffary. When we know 
the full extent of any danger, when we can accuf- 
torn our eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehenr 
fion vanifhes. Every one will be fenfible of this, 
who confiders how greatly night adds to our dread, 
in all cafes of danger, and how much the notions 
of ghofts and goblins, of which none can form 
clear ideas, affeft minds which give credit to the 
popular tales concerning fuch forts of beings. 
Thofe defpotick governments, which are founded 
on the paflions of men, and principally upon the 
paflion of fear, keep their chief as much as may be 
from the publick eye. The policy has been the 
fame in many cafes of religion. Almoft all the 
heathen temples were dark. Even in the barba* 
rous temples of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is 
confecrated to his worfhip. For this purpofe too 
the druids performed all their ceremonies iii th^ 
bofom of the darkeft woods, and in the fliade oi 
the oldeft and moft fpreading oaks. No perfon 
feems better to have underftood the fecret or 

* PartlV. fcft. i.f, 15, i6. 
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lielghtnenmg, or of fetting terrible things, if 1 may 
ufe the expreifion^ in their ftrongeft light, by the 
force of a judicious obfcurity, than Milton* His 
defcription of deadx in the fecond book is admi'^ 
rably fludied; it is aftonifliing with what a ^oomjr 
pomp, with what a fignificant and exprelfive Un- 
certainty of ftrokes and colouring, h« has finiihed 
.the portrait of the king of terrours : 

f be other jfhapii 
Ifjhape k might be ealPd thatjhape bad nme 
Di^ngu\/hable^ in member yJUnt^ or limb ; 
Qrful^ance might be <aWd that Jhadow feem^di 
For eacbfeem*d either i black bejlaod as nighty 
Fierce as ten furies \ terrible as hell j 
Andjhook a deadly 4art^ Whatfeem^d bis head 
The iikenefs (fa kingly crown bad on. 

In this defcrlption all is dark, uncertain, confuted^ 
terriUe^ and fublime to the laft degree. 



S E C T, IV. 

OP THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS AN0OB* 
SCURITY WITH REGARD TO THE PASSIONS. 

rr is one thing to make an idea clear, and an- 

t)ther to make it affefting to the imagination. If I 

make a dr^vnng of a palace, or a temple, or a land- 

^;;V!ajL,L o . M fcape. 
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fcapfe, I ptefent a very clear idea of tlljC^ objeds ; 
but then (allofwihg for the eficft of imitation ^ which 
IS Ibmething) my pifture can at moft arfFeft only 
^s the paflacb; temple, or landfeape, woukj havd 
iflfefted iifthe reality. . On the bther ftfemi, the 
moft lively- ^nd fpirited Verbal defcriptioiir f cafl 
^vtj riffle a very obfoii'e ind knptrfedLidea dt 
fuch objects r but then |t « 4h fHy-pGwef to 
raife a ftronger emotion by the defcription than I 
could do by the beft painting. This experience 
conffkhtly cviii^^ Tht f^^pet manhftt^ con- 
veying the trffeSlicns ^the minti from pn^ to'iio- 
thef , IS by words'-; thtere fe a great iiifiifB^iency in 
all ctlier methods of 'C€toii\i>nifeatioli' j. attd fi^ar 
is a clearneTs'Of'kfiageryftdtri bdllgt^hfot^ 
necfefla^y tb^ an ihfiiifence iipbn the'fiafli&jlsi^at 
they may br cotffidcrably operated upon, witBibut 
prefenting any image at all, by certain foundsr 
«(Ii2tpted- to -that -piirpofe ;• of which we hkve a 
fufficient pr6b£in the acknowledged and gWrarfiil 
effefts of inftrumpental mufick. In reality, a great 
dearnefs helps but little towards afieding the paf- 
fions, as it is in ft/me fert^an^ enemy to all enthu- 
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SECT. tlVQ' 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINV?©. 

: :; THEB^E are.two verfes in H^raq^'^ Art of Poetry 
tika£i^m.to^C(Piaitradi£l;this opinion^foF which rea^ 
fon lihaUi take a little more pains ipi dearijagk yp^ 
The.verfeai »re^ 

Segnius irritant animos demijffk per Mures^ \ 
Quamquafunt 4culisjubje&i^^ddibus^ 



•> 



On this the Abb^ duBojS fsmnda 4 critidfia^ 
wherein he gives fiainting the preference to poetry 
in the artide of mOving the paeons; prindps41y 
on account of the greater tleamefs of the; ideas it 
reprcfents. I believe this excellent judge was led 
into this miftake (if it ht a miftake) by his fyftexn, 
to wliich he found it more conformaHe than I ima* 
gine it will be found by experience* I know fe« 
veral* who admire and love painting, and yet who 
regard the objects of their admiration in that art 
^th coolnefs enough incompariibn of that warmth 
with which they are animated by afefting pieces of 
poetry or rhetorick. Among the common fort of 
people, I. never could perceive that painting had 
much influence on their paflions. It is true, that 
the beft forts of painting, as well, as the beft forts 
of poetry, are not much linderftood in thati|^here, 

M2 But 
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But it IS moft certain, that their paffions ate very 
ftrongly roufed b): a fenatick preacher, or by the 
ballads of Chevy-chace, or the Children In the 
Wood, and by other fittle popular poems and tales 
that are current in tHkt rank of life- I do not 
know of any paintingiS, bad dr good, that produce 
tlic fame efFeft. So that, poetry, with aft ks ob- 
fcurity, has a more general, as well as a mot6 pow- 
erful dominion over tlie paffions than the other 
art. And I think there are reafons in nature, why 
the obfcurc idea,- when prc>perly conveyed, fiiould 
be more afFefting than the clear. It is our igno* 
rsDce of things that caufes'all our aditiiration, and 
chiefly eSsdteso^ir paffions. Knowledge and ac- 
quaintance <riak6 the tac^ ftriking caufes affed 
but little. It is thUs wkh the Vidgar ; and aU men 
are as the vulgar in what they do not underftand. 
'The ideas of eternity, and infinity, are among the 
moft affefting we have : and perhaps there is no^ 
•tiling of wMch we really underftand fo little, as 
of infinity and eternity. We do not any where 
■ meet a more fubKme defcription than this juftly- 
' celebrated one of Milton, wherein he gives tht 
portrait of Satan with a dignity fo fuitable to the 
fubjed: 

He above the rejl 
In Jhape and gejlure proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lofi 
All her original brightnefs^ nor appeared 

Lifi 
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Lefs than archangel ruirfd^ and th* excefs 
Of glory obfcur^d: as when the fun new ris'n 
Looks through the horizontal mijiy air 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the, mom 
in dim eclipfe difafirous twilight fheds 
On half the nations ; and with fear of change 
J^erple^es monarchs^ 

Here is a very noble pifture ; and in what does 
this poetical pifture confift ? in images of a tower, 
an archangel, the fun riling through mifts, or Sin 
an eclipfe, the ruin of monarchs, and the revolu* 
tions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out of 
itfelf, by a crowd of great and confufed images ; 
which aflFeft becaufe they are crowded and con- 
fufed. For feparate them, and you lofe much of 
the greatnefs ; and join them, and you infallibly 
lofe the clearnefs. The images raifed by poetry 
are always of this obfcure kind j though in gene- 
ral the effeds of poetry are by no means to be at- 
tributed to the images it raifes ; which point we 
fhall examine more at large hereafter.* But paint- 
ing, when we have allowed for the pleafure of imi- 
tation, can only afFe<9t fimply by the images it pre? 
fents ; and even in painting, a judicious obfcurity 
in fome things contributes to the effeft of the pic- 
ture ; becaufe the images in painting are exaftly 
fimilar to thofe in nature ; and in nature dark, 

♦ Part. V, 
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confufed, uncertain images havqf a greater poi;vrer 
on the fancy to form the grander paffions, than 
thofe have which arc more dear and determinate. 
But where and when this obfervation niay be ap- 
plied to praftice, a^d how far it Ihall be extended, 
will be better deduced from the nature of thefub- 
jeft, and from the pccafion, than from any julcs 
that can be given. 

I am fenfible that this idea, has met with oppo- 
^tion, and is likely ftill to be tejeded by feveral.. 
But Jet it be confidered, that hardly any thing 
can ftrikethe mind with its greatness, which does 
not makefome fort of approach towards infinity ; 
which nothing can do whilft we are able to perceive 
its bounds ; but to fee an objeft diftin(9iy5 and to 
perceive its bounds, is one and the fame thing, A 
clear idea is therefore another name for a littjf idea. 
There is a paflage in the book of Job amazingly 
fublime, and this fiiblimity is principally due to 
the terrible uncertainty of the thing defcribed : 
Jn thoughts from the vijions of the nighty when deep 
Jleepfalleth upon men^fear came upon me and tremblings 
which madf all fny bones tojhake. Then afpirit pap 
fed before my face. The hair of my flefh flood up. It 
flood fiill^ hut I could not difcern the form thereof} 
an image wai before mine eyes ; there wasfilence ; and 
J heard a voice ^ — Shall mortal man be more jufl than 
God? We arc firft prepared with the utmoft fo- 
lemnity for the vifioia j we are firft terrified, be- 



fore we are let eren into the obfcure caufe of our 
emotion : but when this - g?and caufe of terrour 
makes its appearance, what is it? is it not wrapt up 
in the fliades of its own Incbbi^rehenfible darknefsi, 
jrfore^iiwdful, more- ft^iking, -ijaore ttcjriblc^'MSian 
the-liVdii^ft defcfiptipti, than the cleareft painting 
couidrpQffibJy r^tefept it ? When - paiiaters ha'w^ 
attempted to give .us.jglear reprefents^ns of tbefe 
very fanciful wd t^ribje ideias, tliey-ivayie, I thinl^^ 
almoft always iailed;- dn^much th^tlhwc been- at 
;a lois, |fj all tiepiiitijres I have feeip <rfhell, whether 
the painter did lict loterid fomething ludicraus.. 
Severd; painters hai^e handled a fubjeft of this 
kind isrilii a view :9f affembling as majiy horriji 
«pha3ilQro&::as |:1ieirirp^ginations could fuggeft ; butf 
all the :defigns:I. have chanced to meet of the tempr 
tation^ p£8t. Anthopy ,' were rather a fort of odd 
wHd grotef^jss, than any thing capable of pro- 
ducing a ferious paflion. In ail thefe fetgefts jpo^ 
try is very happy. Its apparitions, its chimeras, 
its Jiarpies, its allegorical figures, are grand and 
affeftingj and though Virgirs Fame, and Homer's 
Difcord, are obfcure, they are magnificent figures. 
.Thefe figures in painting would i>e c|ear enough, 
but I fear they might become ridicttlpus, , 
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SECT. V. 

• FOWBR. 

BESIDES^lhoie things which dire^iy foggeft the 
idea of danger, and -thofe which produce a fimilar 
effe^ from a mechanical caufe, I know of nothing 
fublime, which is not fome modifics^tion of powei^ 
And this branch rifes as naturally as the Other two 
branches, from terrour,the common (lock of every* 
thing that is fublime. The idea of power, at firft 
view, feems of the dafs of thofe indiflFerent o^es, 
which may equally belong to pain or to pleafurci 
But in reality, the afFeftion arifing from the idea 
of vaft powei*, is extremely remote from that ne^. 
tral charafter. For firft, we muft remepnber,* 
that the idea of pain, in its higheft degree, is much 
ftronger than thie higheft degree of pleafure ; an4 
that it preferves the fame fuperiority through all 
the fubordinate gradations. From hence it is, 
that where the chances for equal degrees pf fuffcE- 
ing or enjoyment are in any fort equal, the idea 
of the fuflFering muft always be prevalent. And 
indeed the ideas of pain, and above all of death, 
are fb very afiet^ng, that whiift we remain in \ht 
prefence of whatever is fuppofedto have the power 
of inflifting either, it is impoffible to be perfectly 
free from terrour. Again, we know by experi-* 
ence, that for the enjoyinent of pleafure, no great 

• Part J. fcdt. 7. 
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efforts of power ate at all ncceffaryj nay, wf 
know, that fuch efforts would go a great way t«v 
wards deftroying our fatisfa6Uon j for pleafure 
jnuft be ftolen, and not forced*upon us ; pleafure 
follows the will ; and therefore we are generally 
affefted with it by many things of a force greatly 
inferiour to our own. But pain is always inflifk- 
fed by a power in fome way fuperiour, becaufe vrc 
never fubmit to pain willingly, So that llrength, 
Ariolejice, pain, and terrour, are ideas that rufli in 
upon the mind together. Look at a man, or any 
pther animal of prodigious ftrength, and what is 
your idea before refie<5i;ion ? Is it that this ftrength 
yrill be fubfervient to you, to your eafe, to your 
pleafure, tp your intereft in apy fenfe ? No ; the 
emotion yqu feel is, left this enormous ftrength 
jhould be employed to the purpofes of * rapine 
^nd defixuiftion. That power derives all its fubli- 
jnity from the terrour with which it is generally 
acconipanifd, will appear evidently from its effefl: 
in the very few cafes in which it may be ppilible 
to ftrip a cojifiderable degree of ftrength pf its abi- 
Uty to hurt. When you do this, you fpoil it of 
jcvery thing fublijne, and it immediately becomes 
contemptible. An o:^ is a creature of vaft ftrength ; 
but he is an innocent creature, extremely fervice- 
able, and not at all d^ngqrous ; for which reafon 
jbe idea of an ox is by no itieans grand. A bull 

" *VideParniL fed. 21. 
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is ftfDtfg too : but his ftrength is of aiiother kind; 
lOften very deftrudive, feldom (at kaft. amongfl: 
tls) of zny life in our bufinefs ; the idea lof ra bull 
is therefore great,* and it has frequently^ -place in 
ifublime dcfcriptions, and elevating coinparifons. 
Xet us look at another ftrong animal in thfc two 
tfiftinft lights in which we nnay confider him.. The 
horfe in the light of an ufeful beaft, fit for the 
plough, the road, the draft ; in every focial ufefiil 
light, the horfe has nothing fublime : but is itthtis 
ihat we are afFec^ied with him, who/e neck is cloathd 
with thunder, the glory of whofe nq/irils is icrribk^ 
ivho fzvalkweth the ground with ji^rcenefs and rap^ 
neither believeth that it is the found of the irtwipeti 
In this description the ufeful chaVafter of the horfe 
entirely difappears, and the terrible and fubliine 
blaze out together. We have continually about 
us animals of a ftrength that is confid^rabk, but 
not pernicious. Amongft thefe we never look for 
the fublime ; it comes upon us in the*gloomy fo- 
reft, and in the howling wildernefs, in the form 
of the. lion, the tyger, the panther, or rhinoceros. 
Whenever ftrength is only ufeful, and employed 
for our benefit or our pleafure, then it is never 
fublime ; for nothing can a<9: agreeably to us, that 
does not aft in conformity to our will ; but to ad 
agreeably to our will, it muft be fubjeft to us, and 
therefore can never be the caufe of a grand and 
commanding conception. The 4efcription of the 

wild 



|lHld afs, In Job, is worked upJoto rio.fmaHfubKi. 

mity, merely by infiftingon his freedom, and Ms 

getting mankind at defiance; otherwifc the dc- 

fcription of fuch an animal eoiild have had no^^ 

thing noble in it. W/jo hath loofed (feys he) the 

ffands of the wild afs ?. whofe houfe I bjave made the 

wildernefs^ and the barren land his dwellings. He 

fcorneth the multitude t)f the city^ neither regardetb hi 

the voice of , the driver. The range of the mpuntains 

is his pajlure. The^ n^agnificent defcription of the 

unicorn and of leviathan in the fame book, is full 

pf the fame heightening circumftances : Will the 

V>nicorn be willing to ferve thee ? canfi thou bind the 

unicorn with his band in the furrow? wilt thou^trufl 

him becaufe his Jirength is great f — Canfi thou draw 

vut leviathan with an hook ? will he make a coijenant 

nvith thee ? wilt tboyt take him for afervantfor ever? 

fhall not on^ be cafl down even at theji^t of him? Ih 

'jQiort, wherefoever we find flrength, and in what, 

light foever we look upon power, we flxaU all along 

obferve the fublime the concomitant of terrour* 

and contempt the attendant on a ftrength that is 

.fubfeTyient and innoxious. The race of dogs in 

vpiany of their kinds, have generally a competent 

degree of ftrength and fwiftnefs ; and* they exert 

thefe and other valuable qualities which they pot 

fefs, greatly to our convenience and pleafut'e. 

Dogs are indeed the moft focial, affeftionatc, and 

amiable animals of the Y/hole brute creation ; but 

love 
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love approaches much nearer to contempt than is 
commonly imagmed ; and accordingly, though we 
carels dogs, we borrow from them an appellation 
of the moft dei^icable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach ; and this appellation is the 
common mark of the laft vilenefs and contempt in 
every language. Wolves have not more ftrength 
than fevcral fpecies of dogs ; but, on account of 
their unmanageable fiercenefs, the idea of a wolf 
is not defpicable ; it is not excluded from grand 
defcriptions and fimilitudes. Thus we are afFefted 
by ftrength, which is natural power. The power 
which arifes from inftitution in kings and com- 
manders', has the fame connexion with terrour. 
Sovereigns are frequently addreffed with the tide 
of dread majefty. And it may be obferved, that 
young perfons, little acquainted with the world, 
and who have not been ufed to approach men in 
power, are commonly ftruck with an awe which 
takes away tKe free ufe of their faculties. When 1 
prepared my feat in the Jlreet^ (fays Job) the yomi 
menfav) me^ and hid themfelves. Indeed, fa natural 
is this timidity with regard to power, a!id fo 
flrongly does it inhere in our conftitutlon, that 
very few are able to conquer it, but by mixing 
much in the bufinefs of the great world, or by 
ufing no fmall violence to their natural difpofi* 
tions. I know fome people are of opinion, that 
HO awe, no degree of terrour, accompanies the 

idea 
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id^a of power : and have hazarded to affifm, that 
we can contemplate the idea of God himfelf, with- 
out any fiich emotion* t pufpofely avoided,- when 
I firft confidered this fubJcA, to introduce the idea 
of that great and tremezidous Being, as an example 
in an argument fo light as this ; though it fre^ 
quently occurred* to me, not as an objeftion toi 
but as a lltong confirmation of, my notions in this 
'matter- I hope, in what I am going to fay, I fliall 
avoid prefuitiption^ inhere it is almoft impoffible 

' for any mortal to fpeak with ftrid propriety. I 

fey then, that whiifi we confider th^ Godhead 

merely as he is an? objed of the underftanding^ 

which forms a complex idea of power, wifdom, 

juftice, goodnefs, all ftretched to a degree far ex.^ 

ceeding the bounds of our comprehenfion, whilft 

we confider the , Divinity in this refined, and ab- 

ilraded light, the imagination and paiHons are 

little or ^ nothing affefted. But becaufe we arc 

bound, by the condition of our nature, to afcend- 

to thefe pure j^nd intelledual ideas, through the* 

medijim of fenfible images, and to judge of thefe 

divine quaUties by their evident afts and exertions, 

it becomes extremely hard. to difentangle our idea 

' of the caufe from the eflfeft by which we are led 

to know it. Thus when we contemplate the 

^ Deity, his attributes and their operation coming 
United on the mind, form a fort of fenfible image, 
and as fuch are capable of affefting the imagina- 
tion* 
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tion» Now, tiough in a juft idea of the Deitj^ 
{lerhaps none of his attributes a^e pfedominan^^ 
yet to our imagination, iiis power is by £3ir the 
moft ftriking.. Some refledion, foitie compatiiig^ 
Is neceffiury to fatisfy us of liis wifdotP) bis juftice, 
knd his goodnefs* To be firuck with his p^wer^ 
it is only neceffarythat we ihould op6n our eyes. 
But whilft we contemplate fo vaft ai) ^bj^£l, under 
the arm, as it were, of almi^ty power, and ift- 
vefted upon evety fide with omniprcfence, we 
flirink into the minufenefs of our b#h natiire> 
and are, in a manner, annihilated befdre h^ 
And though a confideration of his other attributli 
may relieve in . fome meafiire our appfehfenfionJf^ 
yet no cohvi£tion of the juftice with -which it i$ 
exercifbd, nor the mercy with which it fe tempeif- 
ed, can wholly remove the terrour that naturally 
arifes from a force which nothing cab. wSthftand. 
If we rejoice, we rqoice with trembling: and even 
whilft we are receiving btoefits, we cannot but 
Shudder at a power which can confer benefits <rf 
fuch mighty importance* When the prophet 
David contemplated the wonders of wifdom and 
power which are difplayed in the oeconomy of 
man, he feems to be ftruek with a fort of divine 
Jborrour, and cries out. Fearfully and ivonderfully 
am I made ! An heathen poet has a fentiment of a 
fimilar nature ; Horace looks upon it as the laft 
effort of philofophical fortitude, to behold without 

terrour 
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terroiit'af^ amaz^th^nt, this immenfe arid gldri6u3i 

fabrick of tlie univerfc : . ; 

....... ' 

Hunc/olem^ efjkllm^ et decedeniia ceriis 
Tempora momentis^/unt quif&rmidine nulla 

Imhuti/peSiant^ . 

■■■.•.* 

Lticretiua is a poet not to be fofpafted of giving 
way to itiperftitiotrs terrours ; yet when ^hc fupi 
pofes the whole mechanifflfi of nature laid c^n by 
tlie mafter of his philofophy, hi^ ti^infport on t^j^ 
Jnagnificent 'view, which h^ has reprefented in the 
colours of fuch bold and lively poetry5 is oVercaft 
Wth a (hade of fecret dread and horrour : 

**■■»"■ • V 

< .1 * ■ J I t \, i ' . 1 ; » } 

- His- tibl me rebus quadam divind Ajolitpfias ' ^ 
Percipit^/t^tque h^Ht*^ qu&djic Natura^Uaw 
Tom iHdnifeft»f^1rex imnf p'^rte reteffa. 
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BUt the fcriptiire' alene <§^' ftippfy tdfcas anf^er- 
able to the majefty^f- tMs: fubjecti^ ^In-theferipi- 
ture, wherever God is i:epi'^ntcd'a8^^^^iS^x>r 
ipcaking, every thing teirfiiblfe^-iii ^a6i#fe'^is Called 
ip to heighten the ^we land fdbiiAnftL^J ©f^tfe6 di- 
vine prefence. -The -piiilm^, arid tiifrp^c^hetical 
booksf, are -tro\®f6a%kh^ Ki&inctB^ (^^\)M kind. 
The earik-JUok (foy^^thF^fdmift-); >/^^-v5^i^x- alfo 
dropped Si^ i^epmf^efffihedjordi -Ahd WKat is 
Irem^aiaMe^'tb^ |lakiti&g^-^i^ier^6&4heV£[m^ cha- 
. ; ^ ' rafter,. 
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nder, ndt only when Jie is fuppofed defcendlng 
to take vengeance upon the wicked, but even 
when he exerts the like plentitude of power in a£b 
of beneficence to mankind. Tremble thou earth ! 
at the frefence of the Lord\ at the prefence rf the 
God of Jacob *y which turned the rock into Jlanding 
water ^ the flint into a fountain of waters! It were 
endlefs to enumerate all the pafTages, both la the 
facired and profane writers, which eftablifh the 
general fentiment of mankind, concerning the in^ 
feparable union of a facred and reverential awe, 
with our ideas of the divinity. Hence the com» 
jnon maxim. Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. TUl 
maxim may be, as t believe it is, falfe with regard, 
to the ori^n of religion. The maker of the 
maxim faw how infeparable thefe idc^s were, 
without confidering that the notion of 4b9>e great 
power muft be always precedent to ouf ^ dread of 
it. But this dread muft neceffarily follow the idea 
xii fuch a power, whea it is Once excited in the 
mind. It is pn this principle that true religion 
has> vid muft have, ^ large a iixixtur^ of falutary 
fear j and that £alfe religions Juve generally no- 
thing elfe but. fear to fupport th^^ Before the 
.Chriftiau religion had, as it were, humani«d the 
idea ofjthe Pivinity, and brought it fomewhat i 
nearer to us, there was very little iaid of th« love 
:of God. The followers of Hato have foni€$hiBg 
of it, aud only fomething-; the otbef iimtcrs of * 
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pagan antiquity, whether poets c^r philofophers, 
nothing It all. And they who confider with 
what infinite attention, by what a difregard of 
every perilhable objeft, through what long habits 
of piety and contemplation it is, any man is able 
to attain an entire love and devotion to the Deity, 
will e^fily pei^ceive, that it ts not the firft, the moft 
natural, and the moft ftriking effeft which pro- 
ceeds from that idea. " Thus we have traced power 
through its feveral gradations unto the higheft of 
^, where our imagination is finally loft ; and we 
find terrouf , quite throughout the progrefs, its 
liifeparable companion, and growing along with 
k, as far as we can poffibly trace them. Now as 
power is undoubtedly a capital fource of the fub- 
lime, this will j^oint out evidently from whence 
its energy is derived, and to what clafs of ideas we 
ought to unite it. 

S E C T. VI. 



PRIVATION. 

All general priviitions are great, becaufe they 
are all terrible ; Vacuity ^ Darknefs^ Solitude^ and S/- 
lence. With what a fire of imagination, yet with 
what feverity of judgment, has Virgil amaffed all 
thefe circumftances, where he knows that all the 
images of ^ tremendous dignity ought to be united, 
at the mouth of hell ! where, before he unlocks 
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the fecrcts of the great deep, he feems to be feizcd 
with a religious horrour, and to retire aftoiriflied 
at the bbldnefs of his own defign : 

« 

Di (^uibus imperium ejl animarumy umbraque — 

iilentes ! 
Et Chaos y et Plegethon ! loca node lilentia laU ? 
5// tnihifas audita loqui I Jit numine vejltro 
Pander e res alt a terra et caligine merfas! 
Ibant obfcuri, iolz/ub noAc^per umbraniy 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna* 

Tefubterraneous gods! whofe awfutfway 
The gliding ghojis^ and {^zixjhadet obey ; 
Chaos y hear! and Phlegethon profound! ' 
Whofe folemn empire firetches wide around ! 
Give me J ye great tremendous powers ^ to tell 
Offcenes and wonders in the depth of hell ': 
Give me your mighty fecrets to difplay 
From thofe blacjc realms of darknefs to the day. 

Pitt, 

Obfcure they went through dreary fliades that led 
Along the wafte dominions of the dead. 

Dryden. 
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VASTNESS. 

GREATNESS * of dimenfion is a powerful 
caufe of the fublime. This is too evident, and 
the obfervation too common, to need any illuftra- 
tion; it is not fo common to conlider in what 
Mrays greatnefs of dimenfion, vaftnefs of extent 
or quantity, has the moft ftriking effect. For cer- 
tainly, there are ways, and modes, wherein the 
fame quantity of extenfion (hall produce greater 
effe(5ts than it is found to do in others. Extenfion 
is either in length, height, or depth. Of thefe 
the length ftrikes leaftj an hundred yards of even 
ground will never work fuch an effeft as a tower 
an hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain of 
that altitude. I am apt to imagine likewife, that 
height is leis grand than depth ; and that we are 
more ftruck at looking down from . a precipice, 
than looking up at an objeft of equal height ; but 
of that I am not very pofitive. A perpendicular 
has more force in forming the fublime than an in- 
clined plane ; and th^ effeds of a rugged and 
broken furface fcem ftronger than where it is 
fmooth and polifhed. It would carry us out of 
our way to enter in this place into the caufe ojf 
thefe appearances ; but certain it is they affprd a. 

♦Part IV. fea:.9. 
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large and fnlkful fidd of fpecuktionr Howeveri 
it may not be amifi to add to t&dfe remarks lipoa 
magnitude, that as the great extteme of dimen- 
fion is fublime, fo the lafi extreijne of Httlehefs is 
in fome meafure fublilme like^^e ^ when we at-^ 
tend to the infinite divifibility of matter, when we 
purfue animal fife into thefe excefli^ely fmall, and 
^et organized bein^, that efcape the niceft inqui^ 
fition of the fenfe, when we pdh our difcoverie^ 
yet downward, and confider thofe creatures fo 
many degrees yet finaller, and the fiill diminiihing^ 
fcalt of exiftence, in tracing which the imagina- 
tion is IcSL as well as the fenfe. We become amazed 
and confoui^ded at the wonders of minuteneis i 
nor can we diftinguifh in its efieft tins extreme of 
littlcnc6 from the Vaft itfdf. For divifion muft 
be infinite as Well as addition; becaufe the idea of 
a perfeft unity can no more be arrived at, thas 
that of a complete whole, to which nothing may 
be added* 

SECT* vm. 

INFINITY. 



ANOTHER fource of the fublime is In/nity j if 
it does not rather belong to the laft. Infinity hsui^ 
a tendency to fill the mind with that fort of de- 
lightful horrour, which is the moft genuine efie£i^ 
and trueft teft of the fublime. There are fcarcc 

any 
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amy things which can become the objeds of our 
fenfes, that are really and in their own nature in« 
finite. But the eye not being able to perceive the 
bounds of many things, they feem to be infinite, 
and they produce the fame eSk&s as if they were 
really fo. We are deceived in the like manner, if 
the parts of fome large object are fo continued to 
any indefinite number, that the imagination meets 
ao check which may liinder its extending them 
at pleafure. 

Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the 
mind, by a fort of mechanifm, repeats it long after 
the firft caufe has ceafed to operate.* After whirl* 
ing about, when we -fit down, the objefts about 
us itill feem to whirl. After a long fucceflion of 
noifes, as the fell of waters, or the beating of forge- 
hammers, the hammers beat and the water roars 
iti the imagination long after the firft founds have 
ceafed to afied it ; and they die away at laft by 
gradations which are fcarcely perceptible. If you 
hold up a firaight pole, with your eye to one end, 
it will feem extended to a length almpft incre- 
diUe.f Place a number of uniform and equidif* 
tant marks pn this pole, they will caufe the fame 
deception, and feem multiplied without end. The 
Ibn&s, ftrongly zSeAcd in fome one manner, c^^l«* 
not quickly change their tenour or adapt them- 

♦ Part IV. fcft. xa. f ^^ IV. &&. 14. 
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felves^ to Other things ; but they continue in theif' 
old channel until the ftrength of the firft mover 
decays. This is the reafon of an appearance very^ 
frequent in madmen; that they remain whole 
days and nights, fometimes whole years, in the 
conftant repetition of fome remark, fome com-r 
plaint, or fong ; which having ftruck powersfully 
on their difordered imagination in the beginning 
of their phrenzy, every repetition reinforces it 
with new ftrength ; and the hurry of their fpirits, 
tinreftrained by the curb of reafon, continues it to 
the end of their lives. 

SECT. IZ> 

SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY. 

SUCCESSION and uniformity of parts are what 
conftitute the artificial infinite, i .• Succejfton ; which 
is requifite that the parts may be continued fo long* 
and in fuch a direftion, as by their frequent im- 
pulfes on the fenfe to imprefs the imagination with 
an idea of their progrefs beyond their aftual li- 
mits. 2. Uniformity ; becaufe if the figures of the 
parts fliould be changed, the ima^nation at every 
change finds a check ; you are prefented at every 
alteration with the termination of one idea, and 
the beginning of another; by which m^ans it be- 
comes impoflible to continue that uninterrupted 
progrefiian^ which alone can ibmp oA bounded 

' , objeds 
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objefts the dbarafter of infinity.* It is in this kind 
of artificial infinity, I believe, we ought to look 
for the caufe why a rotund has fuch a noble effeft. 
For in a rotund, whether it be a building or a plan- 
tation, you can no where fix a boundary ; turn 
which way you will, the fame objeft ftill feems to 
continue^ and the imagination has no reft. But 
the parts muft be uniform, as well as circularly 
difpofed, to give this figure its full force j becaufe 
any difference, whether it be in the diipofition or 
in the figure,* or even in the colour of the parts, 
is highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity, which 
every change muft check and interrupt, at every 
alteration commencing a new feries. On the fame 
principles of fucceflion and uniformity, the grand 
appearance of the antient heathen temples, which 
were generally oblong forms, with a range of uni- 
form pillars on every fide, will be eafily accounted 
for. From the fame caufe alfo may be derived the 
grand effeft of the aifles in many of our own cathe- 
drals. The form of a crofs ufed in fome churches 
feems to me not fo eligible as the parallelogram of 
the antients ; at leaft, I imagine it is not fo proper 
for the outfide. For fuppofing the arms of the 
crofs every way equal, if you ftand in a direftion 

• Mr. Addifon, in tjic Spcftators concerning ^hc plcafurcs of 
the imagination, thinks it is becaufe in the rotund at one glance 
^ou fee half the building. This I do dot imagine to be the 
real caufe. 

N 4 parallel 
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par Jlel to any of the fide walls, or colonnades, in- 
ftead of a deception that makes the building more 
extended than it is, you are cut oflF from a confi- 
derable part (two thirds) of its aStual length ; and 
to prevent all poffibility of progreffion, the arms 
of the crofs taking a new dire^on, make a right 
angle with the beam, and thereby wholly turn the 
imagination from the repetition of the former idea. 
Or fuppofe the fpeftator placed where he may take 
a direct view of fuch a building, what will be the 
confequence ? the neceflary confequence will be, 
that a good part of the bafis of each angle formed 
by the interfeftion of the arms of the crofs, muft 
be inevitably loft ; the whole muft of courfe affumc 
a broken unconneded figure j^ the lights muft be 
unequal, here ftrong, and there weak; without 
that noble gradation, which the perfpectivjc always 
effeds on parts difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or all of thefe objections will lie againft 
every figure of a crofs, in whatever view you take 
it. I exemplified them in the Greek crofe, in which 
thefe faults appear the moft ftrongly ; but they ap- 
pear in fome degree in all forts of croffes. Indeed 
there is nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur 
of buildings, than to abound in angles ; a fault ob- 
vious in many ; and owing to an inordinate thirft 
for variety, which, whenever it prevails, is fure to 
leave very little true tafte. 

SECT. 
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SECT. X, 

MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING. 

To the fublime. in building, greatnefs of dhnen^ 
lions feeni6 requifite ; for on a few parts, and thole 
fmall, the imagination cannot rife to any idea of 
infinity. No greatnefe in the manner can effec- 
tually compenfate for the want of proper dimen- 
fions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
extravagant defigns by this rule ; it carries its own 
caution along with it. Becaiife too great a length 
in buildings deftroys the purpofe of greatnels, 
which it was intended to promote ; the perfpeftivc 
will leffen it in height as it gains in length ; and 
will bring it at laft to a point ; turning the whole 
figure into a fort of triangle, the pooreft in its 
eflfeft of almoft any figure that can be prefented 
to the eye. I have ever obferved, that colon- 
nades and avenues of trees of a moderate length, 
were without comparifon far grander, than when 
they were fuffered to run to immenfe diftances. 
A true artift ihould put a generous deceit on the 
fpeftators, and cffeft the nobleft defigns by eafy 
methods. Defigns that ate vafl; only by their di- 
menfions, are always the fign of a common and 
low imagination. No work of art can be great, 
but as it deceives; to be otherwife is the preroga- 
tive of nature only. A good eye will fix the me- 
dium 
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dium betwixt an exceifive length or height (fop 
the fame objeftion lies againfl both), and a fliort: 
or broken quantity : and perhaps it xpight be af- 
certained to a tolerable degree of exaftnefs, if it 
was my purpofe to defcend far into the particulars 
of any art* 



SECT. XL 

INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 

INFINITY, though of another kind, caufes 
much of our pleafure in agreeable, as well as of 
our delight in fublime images. The fpring is the 
plealanteft of the feafons ; and the young of moft 
animals, though far from being completely fa- 
fliioned, afford a more agreeable feniatioh than the 
full-grown ; becaufe the imagination is entertained 
with the promife of fomething more, and does 
not acquiefce in the prefent objed of the fenfe. 
In unfiniflied Iketches of drawing, I have often 
feen fomething which pleafed me beyond the beft. 
finifliing; and this I believe proceeds from the 
caufe I have juft now affigned. 



SECT^ 
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PIFFICULTY* 

♦ANOTHER fourcc of greatnefs is BifficuUy. 
When any work feems to have required immenfe 
force and labour to efFeft it, the idea is grand. 
Stonehcnge, neither for difpofition nor ornament, 
has any thing admirable ; but thofe huge rude 
maffes of ftone, fet on end, and piled each on 
other, turn the mind on the immenfe force necef- 
fary for fuch a work. Nay, the rudenefs of the 
work increafes this caufe of grandeur, as it ex- 
cludes the idea of art and contrivance ; for dex- 
terity produces another fort of effeft, which is 
different enough from this. 

SECT. xm. 

/ 

. • MAGNIFICENCE. 

MAGNIFICENCE is likewife a fource of the 
fiiblime. A great profufion of things, which are 
iplendid or valuable in themfelves, is magnifieenU 
The ftarry heaven, though it occurs fo very fre- 
quently to our view, never fails to excite an idea 
of grandeur. This cannot be owing to the ftars 
themfelves, feparately confidered. The number is 

♦ PartlV.feft. 4»5,6. 
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certainly the canfc. The apparent/ diforder aug- 
ments the gran^Jcair,. for the appearance of care is 
highly contrary to our ideas of magnificence. Be- 
fides, the fiars lie in fuch apparent confufion, as, 
makes it impoilible on ordinary occafions to reckon 
them. This gives them the advantage of a fort of 
infinity. In works of art, this kind of grandeur^ 
which confifts in multitude, is to be very cauti- 
cufly admitted ; becaufe a profuficm of excellent 
things is not to be attained, or with too much 
difficulty ; and becaufe in many cafes this fplendid 
confufion would deftrby all ufe, whieh ihould be 
attended to in moft of the works ^of art with the 
greateft care ; befides it is to be confidered, that 
unkfs.you can produce an appearance of infinity 
by your diforder, you will have diforder only 
without magnificence. There ^ are, however, a 
fort of fire-works, and feme other things, that in 
this way fucceed weB, and are truly grand. There 
are alfo many defcriptions in the poets and orators, 
which owe their fublimity to a richnefs *and pro- 
fiifion of images, in which the mind is fo dazzled 
as to mzk^c it impoflible to attend to that exad 
crfierence and agreement of the allufions, which 
we ihould require on every other occafion. I do 
not now remember a more ibiking example of 
this^ than the defcription which is given of the 
king's army in the play of Henry the Fourth : 
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Allfumijh^d^allinarms^ 
All plum*d like ojirkhes that with the wind 
Baited like eagles haloing lately bathed : 
As full offpirit ^s the month of May, 
And gorgeous ds the fun in midfunimef^ 
Wanton m youthful goats ^ wild as young^bulis* 
Ifatv young Harry with his beaver on 
Rife from the ground like feather^ d Mercury j 
And vaulted withfuch eafe into his feat 
As if an angel dropped freni the cltntds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus. 

w 

In that exceflent book, fo remarkable for the 
'Hvacity of its defcriptions, as well as the folidity 
and penctratibri of its fenteAces, the Wifdom of th^ 
fon of Sirach, therfe i^ a lioble panegyrick on the 
high prieft Sinl6n the fon of Ohias ; and it is i 
irerj fine example of the f)oint before us : 

How was he honoured in the mtdji qf the people, in 
his coming out of the fanRuary ! He was as the mofn^ 
ing fiar in the midfi of a cloud, and as the moon of 
ihefull ^ as the fun fhining upon iht temple of the Moft 
High J and as the rainbow giving light in the bright 
elouds :' and as the flower ofrofet in the fpring of thef 
year, as lilies by the rivers of waters^ and as the 
frankincenfe tree infxtmmer ; as fire andincenfein t^e 
^enfer, and as a wjfel ofgoldfet 'tuith precious flonesy 
i& a fair olive tree budding forth fruity and as a cyprefs 

which 
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Hohich groweth up to the chuds. When be put on tae 
tobe of honour^ and was clothed with the perfeElion of 
glory ^ when he vknt up to the holy altat^ he made the 
garment of holinefs honourable. He himfelfjiood by the 
hearth of the altar ^ compaffed with his brethren round 
about ; as a young cedar in Libqnus^ and as palm trees 
compajfed they him about i So were all the fons of 
Aaron in their glofy^ and the oblations of the Lotd in 
their hands ^ &fr. 

SECT, xm 

LIGJIT. 

HAVING confidered extenfion, fo far as it is 
capable of raifing ideas of greatnels ; colour comes 
next under confideration. All colours depeml on 
light. Light therefore ought previoufly to be ex- 
amined; and with it its oppoiite, darkneis. With 
regard to light, to make it a caufe capable of pro- 
ducing the fublime, it muft be attended with fome 
circumftances, befides its bare faculty of fhcwing 
other objects. Mere light is too common a thing 
to make a ftrong imprellion on the mind, and 
without a ftrong impreffion nothing can be fub- 
lime. But fuch a light as that of the fun, immer 
diately exerted on the eye, as it overpowers the 
fenfe, is a very great idea. Light of an inferiour 
ftrength to this^ if it moves with great celerity, 
has the fcme power j for lightning is certainly pro* 
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outStive of grandeur, which it owes chiefly to the 
extreme vdocity of its motion. A quick tranfi- 
tion from light to darknefs, or from, darknefs to 
light, has yet a greater efFeft. But darknefs h 
more produftive of fublime ideas than light* Our 
great poet was convinced of this; and indeed fo 
full was he of this idea, fo entirely poflefled with 
the power of a well-managed darkneis, that in 
defcribing the appearance of the Deity, amidfl that 
profufion of magnificent images, which the gran- 
deur of his fubjeft provokes him to pour out upoa 
every fide, he is far from forgetting the obfcurity 
which furrounds the moft incomprehenfible of all 
beings, but 



With the maje/iy ^darknefs round 



Circles his throne* 

And wliat is no lefs remarkable, our author had 
the fecret of preferving this idea, even when he 
feemed to depart the fartheft from it, when he 
defcribes the light and glory which flows from the 
divine prefence ; a light which by its very excefs 
is converted into a fpecies of darknefs. 

Dark with excej/ive light thyjkirts appear 4 

Here is an idea not only poetical in an high de- 
cree, but ftriiEUy and philofophicallyjuft* Extrenpt^^ 

light,' 
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fight, by overcoming the of gans of fight, oblite- 
rates all objefts, fo as in its cflFeft exaflly to re^ 
femble darknefs. After looking for fome time at 
the fun, two black fpots, the impreiHon which it 
leaves, feem to dance before our eyes. Thus are 
two ideas as oppofitc as can be imagined reconciled 
in the extremes of both ; and both in fpte of their 
cppofite nature brought to concur in producing 
the fublime. And this is not the only inftanccf 
wherein the oppofite extremesoperaite equally in 
favour of the fublime, which in aU things abhors 
mediocrity* 

SECT. IV^ 

UGHT IN BUILDING. 

AS the management of light is a matter of im^ 
fortance in architefture, it is worth inqtiiring, 
how fat this remark is applicable to building. I 
think then, that all edifices calculated to produce 
an idea of the fublime, ought rather to be dark 
and gloomy, and this for two reafons ; the firft 
is, that darknefs itfelf on other occafions is known 
by experience to have a greater effeft on the paf- 
fions than light. The fecond is, that to make an 
objeft very ftriking, we fliould make it as diffe* 
rent as pofllble from the objecls with which we 
have been immediately eonverfant j when therc- 
^e you eiater a building, you cannot pais inter a 

greater 
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greater light than you had in the open air ; to go 
into one fome few degrees le£s luminous, can make 
. only a trifling change ; but to make the tranfition 
thoroughly ftriking, you ought to pafs from the 
greateft light, to as much darknefs as is confiftent 
with the ufes of architechire. At night the con- 
trary rule will hold, but for the very fame reafon ; 
and the more highly a room is then illuminated, 
the grander will the paffion be. 

SECT. XVI. 

COLOUR CONSIDERED AS PRODUCTIVE OF THE 

SUBLIME. 

AMONG colours, fuch as are foft or cheerful 
(except perhaps a ftrong red which is cheerful) are 
unfit to produce grand images. An immenfe 
mountain covered with a ihining green turf, is 
nothing, in this refpeft, to one dark and gloomy ; 
the cloudy fky is more grand than the blue ; and 
night more fublime and folemn than day. There- 
fore in hiftorical painting, a gay or gaudy dra- 
pery can never have a happy efFeft :. and in build- 
ings, when the higheft degree of the fublime is in- 
tended, the materials and ornaments ought neither 
to be white, nOT green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor 
of a pale red, nor violet, nor fpotted, but of 'fad 
" and fnfcous colours, as black, or brown, or deep 
purple, and the like. Much of gilding, mofaicks, 

Vox. L O painting. 
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painting, or ftatues, contribute but little to the 
fublime; This rule need not be put in praftice, 
except where an uniform degree of the moft ftrik- 
ing^fublimity is to be produced, and that in every 
particular ; for it ought to be obferved, that this 
melancholy kind of greatnefs, though it be cer- 
tainly the higheft, ought not to be ftudied in all 

4 

forts of edifices, where yet grandeur muft be ftu- 
died : in fuch cafes the fublimity muft be drawn 
from the other fources ; with a ftricl caution how- 
ever againft any thing light and riant \ as nothing 
fo efFeftually deadens the whole tafte of the fub- 
lime. 

SECT. xvn. 



SOUND AND LOUDNESS. 



The eye is not the only organ of fenfation, by 
which a fublime paffion may be produced. Sounds 
have a great power in thefe as in moft othet paf* 
fions« I do not mean words, becaufe words do 
' not affeft fimply by th^ir founds, but by means 
altogether different. ExceiSve loudnefs alone is 
fufficient to overpower the foul, to fufpend its 
adtion, and to fill it with terrour. The nolfe of vaft 
catarads, raging ftorms, thunder, or artillery, 
awakes a great and awful fenfation in the mind, 
though we can obferve no nicety or artifice in 
thofe forts of naufick. The Ihouting ofmultitudea 

has 
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has a^fimilar effeft ; and, by the fole ftrerigth of 
the found, fo amazes and confounds the imagina- 
tion, that, in this ftaggering, and hurry of the 
mindj the beft eftablifhed tempers can fcarcely 
forbear being borne down, and joining in the 
common cry, and common refolution of the 
crowd. 

SEC T. xvm, 

SUDDENNESS. 

A Sudden beginning, or fudden ceffation of 
found of any confiderable forci, has the fame 
power. The attention is roufed by this ; and the 
faculties driven forward, as it were, on their 
guard. Whatever either in fights or founds makes 
the tranfition from one extreme to the other eafy» 
caufes no terrour, and confequently can be no caufe 
of greatnefs. In every thing fudden and unex* 
pefted, we are apt to ftartj that is, we have a per* 
ception of danger, and our nature roufes us to 
guard againft it. It may be obferved that a finglc 
found of fome ftrength, though but of fhort du- 
ration, if repeated after intervals, has a grand ef- 
feft. Few things are more awful than the ftrik- 
ing of a great clock, when the filence of the night 
prevents the attention from being too much dilll- 
pated. The fame may be faid of a fingle ftroke on 
a drum, repeated with paufes j and of the fuccef- 
. - O2 ' five 
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It might fccm that thefe modulations of found 
carry fbmc conneftion with the nature of the 
things they rcprefent, and are not merely arbi- 
trary ; becaufe the natural cries of all animals, even 
of thofe animals with whom we have not been ac- 
quainted, never fail to make themfelves fufficiently 
underftood ; this cannot be faid of language. The 
modifications of found, which may be productive 
of the fubliixie, are almoft infinite. Thofe I have 
fnentloned, are only a few inftahces to fliew, on 
what principles they are all built. 

SECT. XXI. 

6MELL AND TASTE. BITTERS AND STENCHES. 

• SMELLS and Tajies^ have fome fliare too in 
Ideas of greatnefs ; but it is a fmall one, weak in 
its nlture, and confined in its operations. I Ihall 
only obferve, that no fmells or taftes can produce 
a grand fenfation, except exceflive bitters, and in- 
tolerable ftenches. It is true, that thefe affedions 
of the fmell and tafl:?^ when they are in their full 
force, and lean direftly upon the fenfory,are fimply 
painful, and accompanied with no fort of delight; 
but when they are moderated, as in a defcription 
or narrative, they become fources of the fublime, 
as genuine as any other, and upon the very feme 
principle of a moderated pain. " A cup pf bitter- 
«* nefs j" " to drain the bitter cup of fortune f 

' "the 
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^ the bitter apples of Sodom ;'* thefe are all ideas 
fuitable to a fublime defcription. Nor is this paf- 
fageof Virgil without fublimity, where the ftench 
of the vapour in Albunea confpires fo haj^y 
with the facred horrour and gloominefe of that 
prophetick foreft : 

At rex folicitus monjiris oracula Taunt 
Fatidici genitoris adit, lucofque fub' alta 
ConfuUt Albunea, nemorum qua maxima facro 
Font e /mat \ fsevamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 

In the fixth book, and in a very fublime defcrip- 
tion, the poifonous exhalation of Acheron is not 
forgot, nor does it at all difagree with the other 
images amongft which it is introduced : 

Bpclunca 2\t'3ifuit, vaftoque immanis hiatu 
Scntpea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris, 
Quamfuper baud ulla poterant impune volantes 
Tender e :ii er pennis^td&siekhTXitViSzXxis 
Faucibus ^ffundens fupera ad convexa ferebat. 

I have added thefe examples, becaufe fome friends,' 
for whofe judgment Ihave great deference, were 
of opinion, that if the fentiment flood nakedly by 
iffelf, it would be fubject, at firft view, to bur- 
lefquc and ridicule; but this I imagine would 
principally arife from confidering the bitternefs 
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and ftcnch in company with mean and contempf« 
tible ideas, with which it muft be owned they are 
often united ; fuch an union degrades the fublime 
in all other inftances as well as in thofe. But it 
is one of the tefts by which the fublimity of an 
image is to be tried, not whether it becomes mean 
when affociated with mean ideas ; but whether, 
when united with images of an allowed grandeur, 
the whole compoiition is fupported with dignity. 
Things which are terrible, are always great j but 
when things poffefs difagreeable qualities, or fuch 
as have indeed foine degree of danger, but of t 
danger eafily overcome, they are merely odious^ as 
toads and fpiders. 



SECT. XXm . 

FEELING. PAIN. 

OF Feelings little more can be faid than that the 
idea of bodily pain, in all the modes and degrees 
of labour, pain, anguifli, torment, is productive 
of the fublime ; and nothing elfe in this fenfe can 
produce it. I need not ^ve here any frefli in- 
ftances, as thofe given in the former feftions abun- 
dantly illuftrate a remark, that in reality wants 
only an attention to nature, to be made by every 
body. * 

Having 
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Having thus run through the caufes of the fub* 
lime with reference to all the fenfes, my firft obfer- 
vation (feft. 7.) will be found very nearly true ; 
that the fublim^ is an idea belonging to felf-pre- 
fervation ; that it is therefore one of the moft af- 
fecting we have ; that its ftrongeft emotion is an 
amotion of diftrefs ; and that no * pleafure from 
a pofitive caufe belongs to it. Numberlefs ex- 
amples, befides thofe mentioned, might be brought 
in fupport of thefe truths, and many perhaps ufe- 
ful confequences dr^wn from them — 

SedfugU interea^fugit irrevocabile tempm^ 
Singula dum capti circumve&amur Mmn^ 

*VidePartI.fe<a.6. 



^The end of the second taut* 
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PART III, 



SECTION I. 



OF BEAUTY. 



IT IS my defign to confider beau|^ as diftin* 
guiflied from the fublime ; and, in the courfe 
of the inquiry, to examine how far it is confiftent 
with it. But previous to this, we muft take a 
fliort review of the ppinions already entertained 
of this quality ; which I think are hardly to be 
reduced to any fixed principles ; becaufe men are 
Vifed to talk of beauty in a figurative manner, that 
is to fay, in a manner extremely uncertain, ,and 
indeterminate. By beauty I meai> that quality, 
or thofe qualities in bodies, by which they caufe 
; Ipve, 
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love, or fome paifion fimilar to it. I confine this 
definition to the merely fenfible qualities of things, 
for the fake of preferving the utmoft fimplicity in 
z fubjeft which muft always diftraft us, 'v^henever 
we take in thofe various caufes of fympathy which 
attach us to any perfons or things from fecondary 
confiderations, and not from the direct force which 
they have merely on being viewed. I likewife 
diftinguilh love, by which I mean that fatisfaftion 
which arifcs to the mind upon contemplating aiiy 
thing beautiful, of whatfoever nature it may be,, 
from dcfire or luft ; which is an energy of the 
mind, that hurries us on to the poflTeflion of cer- 
tain objefts, that do not afieft u& as they are beau- 
tiful, but by means altogether difierent. We Ihall 
have a ftrong defire for a woman of no remark- 
able beauty ; whilft the greatefl: beauty in men, or 
in other animals, though it caufes love, yet excites 
nothing at 2^ of defire. Which fliews that beauty, 
and the paflion caufed by beauty, which I call love, 
]fe different, from defire, though defire 'may fome- 
times operate along with it; but it is to this lattei^ 
that we muft attribute thofe violent and tempef- 
tuous paffions, and the confequent emotions of 
the body Which attend what is called love in fome 
of its ordinary acceptations, and not to the effefia 
of beauty merely as it is fuch* 
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SECT. IJ. 

IPROPQRTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IX 

VEGETABLES. 

BEAUTY hath ufually been £M to confift in 
certain proportions of parts. On confidering the 
matter, I have great reafon to doubt, whether 
beauty be at all an idea belonging to proportion. 
Proportion relates almoft wholly to convenience, 
as every idea of order feems to do ; and it muft 
therefore be ccMifidered as a creature of the under- 
ftanding, rather than a primary caufe afting on 
the fenfes and imagination. It is not by the force 
of long attention and inquiry that we find any 
objeft to be beautiful ; beauty demands no aflift- 
ance from our reafoning j even the will is uncon- 
cerned ; the appearance of beauty as effectually 
cau&s foipe degree of lave in us, as the appUcation 
irf ice or fire produces the ideas of heat or cold* 
To gain fomething like z fatisfadory conclufiou 
In this point, it were well to examine, what pro- 
portion is } fince feveral who make uib of that 
word, do not always feem to underftand very 
dearly the force of {he term, nor to have very dif- 
tinft ideas concerning the thing itfelf. Propor- 
tion is the meafUre of relative quantity* Since aE 
quantity is divifible, it is evident that every dif- 
tind part into which su^y qjnantity is divided, mufi: 

bear 



bfer fome rdatlon to the other parts, or to the 
whole. Thefe relations give an origin to the idei 
of proportion. They are difcovered by menfura- 
tion, and they are the objefts of mathematical in- 
quiry. But whether any part of any determinate 
quantity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a fixth, or a 
moiety of the whole ; or whether it be of equal 
length with any other part, or double its length; 
or but one half, is a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind ; it ftands neuter in the queftion : and 
it is from this abfolute indifference and tranquit 
lity of the mind, that mathematical fpeculatioiis 
derive fome of their moft confiderable advantages; 
becaufe there is nothing to intereft the ima^na- 
tion ; becaufe the judgment fits free and unbiaffed 
to examine the point. All proportions, every ar- 
rangement of quantity is alike to the underftand- 
ing, becaufe the fame truths refult to it from all ; 
from greater, from leffer, from equality and in- 
equality. But furely beauty is no idea belonging 
to menfuration ; nor has it any thing to do with 
calculation and geometry. If it had, we might 
then point out fome certain meafures which w€ 
could demonftrate to be beautiful, either as limply 
confidered, or as related to others ; and'wx could 
call in thofe natural objefts, for whofe beauty wc 
have no voucher but iht fenfe, to this happy ftand- 
ard, and confirm the voice of our paflions by the 
determination of our reafon. But fince we have 
'' ' not 
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libt this help, let us fee whether proportion can in 
any fenfe be confidered as the caufe of beauty, as 
hath been fo generally, and by forne fo confidently 
afErmed. If proportion be one pf the conftituents 
pf beauty, it muft derive that power either from 
fome natural properties inherent in certain mea- 
fures, which operate mechanically'; from the ope- 
ration of cuftom ; or from the fitnefs which fome 
meafures have to anfwer fome particular ends of 
conveniency* vOur bufinefs therefore is to in- 
quire, whether the parts of thofc objcds, which 
are found beautiful in the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms, are conftantly fo formed according to 
fuch certain meafures, as may ferve to latisfy us 
that their beauty refults from thofe meafures 'On 
the principle of a natural mechanical caufe ; of 
from cuftom; or, in fine, from their fitnels fqr any 
determinate purpofes. I intend to examine this 
point under each of thefe heads in their order. 
But before I proceed further, I hope it will not be 
thought amifs, if I lay down the rules which go- 
verned me in this inquiry, and which have mifled 
me in. it^ if I have gone aft ray. i. If two bodies 
produce the fame or a fimilar efFeft on the mind, 
and on examination they are found to agree in 
fome of their properties, and to differ in others ; 
the common effed: is to be attributed to the pro- 
perties in which they agree, and not to thofe in 
^hich they differ* 2. Not to account for the ef-^ 

fea 
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k& of a natural pbjeA from the efifed of an artifi" 
cial objeft. 3. Not to acxount for the eflFed: of any 
natural objeft from a conclufion of our reafon con- 
cerning its ufes, if a natural caufe may be afligned. 
4. Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any 
relation of quantity, as the caufe of a certain eflfeft, 
if the eflfed is produced by different or oppofitc 
meafures and relations ; or if thefe meafures and 
relations may exift, and yet the cffeft may not be 
produced. Thefe are the rules which I have chiefly 
followed, whilft I examined into the power of pro- 
portion confldered as a natural caufe ; and thefe, 
if he thinks them juft, I requeft the reader to carry 
with him throughout the following difcuflion; 
whilft we inquire in the firft place, in what things 
we find this quality of beauty j next, to fee whe- 
ther in thefe we can find any affignable propor- 
tions, in fuch a manner as ought to convince us 
that our idea of beauty refults from them. We 
ihall confider this pleafing power, as it appears in 
vegetables, in the inferiour animals, and in man* 
Turning our eyes to the vegetable c]reation, wc 
find nothing there fo beautiful as flowers ; but 
flowers are almoft of every fort of ihape, and oi 
every fort of difpofition ; they are turned and 
feihioned into an infinite variety of forms ; and 
from thefe forms botanifts have^ given them their 
names, which are almoft as various. What pro- 
portion do we difcover between the fta&s and the 
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agree with the bulky head under which it bends I 
but the rofe is a beiiftif&l flo4rd ; and can we un- 
dertake to fay that \K .dpe^ not QWp,a^e^^d^^ 
its beauty even to that dii^]:pportion ; the rofe is 
a large flower, yet it grows upon a fmall fimib ; 
&e fiow^r <^f Sit ipp^e ii ireifS&JS^'i^ '^Sws 
upon a large tr^e'^ fdt m fm'^ m i^^ 
^offom ar^ bdtfi mxttSvUi and tKe ^Ats eM 
Bear them iiK ttib^ di^l^ngfy' vi\SiedfiKatlii9^ 
ftan^ng this cBfpfbpo^ei^. ''WHt E^ gen^ 
^bbfent is gft^^ed^ t^ be fc tahi^ htiMQBA dH^eSf 
min an bf^figd WeeV fl^^fifl^g at ioncef ^4tfi tBT 
leiives, its blofibiAs, a'nd'it^fruH ? 6^ if i9'^ Vaffi 
ffiat'svfe featch here ft* *ny pSrd^iofe- himi^H 
the heijght, the breadtfe> Or iffiy f^iii^* dfe^dohcitriW 
kig tiie dimerifibfts^olF the ^^ej 61: tbftie¥nxri^ 
the MatiM of th«P fia*gbikr parts t&tfjAfK- o?!ft?; 
I gbm • that wi ifiay oteferre in' miftif fi6w#J,- 
fometMng df a re^i? iBgwe, aAd^ a riitfthb^taf 
difpofition of the leiVes. 'rtie i:oC?'lSfe''futlt« 
^^re and fttch a dilpolidon of ^ pelaFr^ Rit it^ 
an oblique view, wheif -this figuf^ Blrt-igooid ffic&J 
fore loft; and the otdct b£ th€liis^cseon£ovtn^^ 
ft yet retkiiis its beauty; the roSfe^ is^ ev€A iftotfd 
beautifor befoife it is ft^ Blown j ajfSd the btid, b^ 
fdte this kift figui^d^ is fo^med-^ ^f4^his^*a5e 
<hg(mly^]ii{tehee wherein fitiedi^^^esadftif^ 
r-i Vol. LP tfee 






the foul of pr^pottion^ arc found ratJicr i>rejud&<' 
cial than fervkHUible to the caufe of beauty* . 
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ipKbPORTIdN JTOT TttE^'cAlfSE OF BEAUTY 11^. 

' aJ^imaLs* 

. THAT pr9pOf tion has but a iknall fhare in the 
formation q£ beauty^ is fuU as evident among, ani^ 
mals. Here the greateft variety ^ of fhapes and 
4ifppfitions of parts, are well fitted to esicite thi? 
idea* The fwan^ confdiedly a beautifid bird^ has 
a neck longer than the reft of his body, and but a 
ircry Ihort taU s is this a beautiful proportion ? w 
f^uft allow that it is« But^then what fliaU we fay 
to the peaqjcJ^ v[^9 has ccH^iparatively but a ihort 
neck, with a tail; longei* than the neck and the reft 
of the body taken together ? How many birds are 
there that vary infinitely from each of thefe ftahd- 
ardsy. and from every other which you can fix; 
^th proportions different^ and often dire^y op" 
polite to eaph^p^ier l>nd yet many of the£e birds 
are cxtrem^y beautiful ; . when upon confiklering 
them we findfiot^ng in* any one part that might 
determine itts,;y^,^/rwr/, to fay what the others 
^ught to be^ ncr indeed to guefs any thing aboiit 
them, but what experienoc might fliew to be iuB 
^f di^f|)oini^mcnt and mifiake. And with reg^urd 
to the. cplo{2Ss. ^t^r of birds pj 49^1^^^ ^or the^c 
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IS fomething fimilar in the colouring of both, whe- 
ther they are confidered in their extenfion or gra- 
dation, there is nothing of^ proportion to be ob- 
ferved. " Some are of but one fingle colour ; others 
have all the colours of the rainbow ; fome are of 
the primary colours, others arc of tha ihixt ; in 
flxort, an. attentive obferver may foon conclude^ 
that there is as little of proportion in the colour** 
ing as in the fliapes of thefe objefts. Turn next 
to beafts;;r examine the head of a beautiful horfe ; 
find what proportion that bears to his body, and 
to his limbs^ and what relations thefe have to each 
other J and when you have fettled thefe propofi*^ 
dons as aliandard of beauty, then take ^ dog ot 
cat, or suiy other aniipal, and examine how fair the 
lame proportions between their heads^ and their ^ 
necks, between thofe andthe body, and fo on^ are 
found to hold ; V think we; may fafely fay,, that 
they differ in e^ery fpecies, yet that there arc in- 
ftii^uals ibund in a great many fpecies fo differ- 
inj^ thai have a very flrifcing beauty. Now, if it 
be allowed that very different, and even contrary, 
forms and difpofitions are xionliftent with beauty, 
itambuntsllielieve to acohceffion, that no cer- 
«i„ «■=>«..«. opiating W a natural ppodpk. 
WtixfxsEbs^ to produce it^ at leafi fo far as the 
])rote cdes is concerned^ 
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SECT. IV. 

PROPORTION *TOT THE CAUSE OF JEteAUtY IN tH* 

HUMAN SP£€I£S* 

THERE are feme parti of the humafi body, that 
;LFe ohferved to holdi txitain proportions to each 
Mher ; but hefbre it can be proved, that the effi^ 
cient cauie o£ beauty lies in thefe,itknuftbeihewiiV 
that wherever thefe are found exaS, the perfoo 
tO; whom they bek>ng is beautifui s I isieaR in the 
fi&d produced on the view, either of ^y member 
diftinSdy confidered, or of the whole body togie^ 
tber. it mxdki be li^gewife fikewn, that theicr patti 
fiand in iiidt'a relation to each other^ that tko 
compariioQ hetween them may he eafily ma4e, and 
that the a&dbn of the mind may naturally, fiefuh 
fromiu: For my part, I have at feveral timei very 
car efdly examined many of thofe propof tlodis, and 
found them4idld very. nearly, m altogether altlcff 
in manyT fubjefts, wl^ich -were not only veary 4ifer 
^ent from, one another^^ut where ohe has -beed 
yery bcautifol, and the other very ranote from 
beauty; Wit^ regard to the parts which; arevf^e»nd 
4b proportioned, thepare often to vemoteirom 
£ach cedi^, m.£tuad6n, ^nature, itnc^o&xi^^rtltat 
I cannot fee how they aitoit cfany oonipayifift^ 
nor confequently how any eflfeft owing ta propor- 
tion can refult from themr The neck, fity they 
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in beautifol bodies, ihould mealure with the call 
of the leg ; it flipujd l^^ewife be t^ce the circuixiA 
ference of the wrift, A^d an infinity of obfijrya- 
tions of thi$ l^nd are to be found in the writings 
and converfations pf many.. But what relation has 
the cajf of the leg to the neck ; or either of thefe 
parts to the wrift? Thefe proportions are cer- 
tainly to be found in handfome bodies. They are 
as certainly in ugly ones ; as ^ny who will take the 
pains to tty ipay find^ N^yJ do not know but thef 
may be leaft perfedjt in fome of the moft beautifuU 
You may affi^ anv prpporf ions you pleafe to every 
part of the human body; and I undertake that % 
painter Ihall religioufly pbferye them all, and not* 
vdthftanding produce, if he pleafes, ?i very ug^^ 
figure. The fame painter ihall confidepibly deviate 
from thefe proportions, :^nd produce a very beau- 
tiful one^ And indeed it may be pbferved in the 
mafter-pieces pf the ancient and modern ftatuary, 
that feveral of them difFef very widely from ^e 
proportions of others, in parts very conf^icuouf 
and of great confideration ; and that they diffet 
no lefe from the prpportions we find in living |nen, 
of forms extremely ftriking and agreeabfe. And 
after all, how are the partifans of proportional 
beauty agreed ampngft themfelves about the pro* 
portions of the humaa bpdy ? fome hold it to be 
fevcn head^; fome make it eigh?; whilft other's 
extend it even to ten : a vail di&reiice io fuch a 
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linall number of divifions ! Others take other me-^ 
thpds of eftimating the proportions, and all with 
equal fucce&. But are thefe proportions exadly 
the fame in all handfome men ? or are they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women ? no- 
body will fay that they are; yet both fexes are un- 
doubtedly capable of beauty, and the female of the 
greatefl ; which advantage I belike will hardly be 
attributed to the fuperiour exaftnefe of proportion 
in the fair fex. I.et il^ refl a moment on this 
point ; and confidcr how much difference there is 
between the meafures that prevail in many fimilar 
parj:s of the body, in the two fexes of this fingle 
fpecies only. If you affign any determinate pro- 
portions to the limbs of a man, and if you limit 
human beauty to thefe proportions, when you find 
a woman who diflfers in the make and meafures 
of almofl every part, you mufl conclude her not 
to be beautiful, in fpite of the fuggeftions of your 
imagination J or, in obedience to your imagina- 
tion, you mufl renounce your rules ; you muft 
iay by the jfcale and compafs, and look out for 
fome other caufe of beauty. For if beauty be at- 
f a<ihed to certain meafures which operate from a 
• ^rincifle in nature^ why fhould fimilar parts with 
.different meafures of proportion be found to have 
beauty, and this too in the very fame fpecies? 
but to open our view a little, it is worth obferv- 

mg, that ^Imofl all ^iraals have parts ^qf very 
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tnticii the £ime nature, and deftined nearly to the 
fame purpofes ? ah head^ neck, btDdy, feet, eyea^ 
cars, nofe, and tnomth ; yet Providence, to pro* 
vide in the beft manner for their feveral wants^ 
and to difplay the riches of his wifdom and good* 
nefs in his creation, has worked out of thefe fe^ 
and fimilar organs, and members, a <Hverfity 
hardly fliort of infinite in their difpofitibn, mea- 
fures, and relation. But, as we have before ob- 
ferved, amidft this infinite diverfity, one particu* 
lar is comnion to many fpecies ; feveral of the in* 
dividuals which compofe them are capable of af- 
fe^ng us with a fenfe of loveline^ ; and whilft 
they agree in producing this eflFeft, they difier ex- 
tremely in the relative meafures of thofe parts 
which have produced it. Thefe confiderations 
were fufficient to induce me to rejeft the notion 
of any particular proportions that operated by na- 
ture to produce a pleafing efFeft ; but thofe who 
will agree with me with regard to a particular 
proportion, are ftongly prepoffeffed in favour of 
One more indefinite. They imagine, that although 
beauty in general is annexed to no certain mea- 
fures common to the feveral kinds of pleafing 
plants and animals ; yet that there is a certain 
proportion in each fpecies abfolutcly efTential to 
the beauty of that particular kind. If weconfider 
the animal world in general, we find beauty c6n-^ 
fined to no certain meafures j Tsnt 'as'-'foirie pfed** 
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JfOff jfi^ijfffi fixd Tvdation of jj^ts is wlixt difiuif 
ouii^es c^h p^cul|ax: cl^of ;miinals» it mufi; of 
jj^i^rflity bf^ ^1^, the beautiful iu each }ajid wU}, 
^ foil ]id.i^ t^e, qipfm^&.and proper tioias c^.that 
^d ; feg: Qtljerwifc it. would deviate froiji its 
^op^ ^^es, and becoxne in feme ibrt inoii^ 
^fpp^: hoiv^eyer, no 4>ecies i& ib fi]ri(3Iy (;onfioed 
to any corts^n proportions, thai the^e is not acx>n^ 
iidprable variation amongft the individuals ^ and 
^ it ha^ been ihewn of the human, fo it may be 
i^w^ of tb^ brute kinds, that beauty is found in^ 
^f(^^nt);|j: in all the pr^ortions which each kin4 
fan ^dini|:) ^yithout quitting its^ comipiOQ fermj^ 
^4 it ig tJiii^'Idea of a comniion form that make^^ 
llbp propoi^io& ^ parts at 2^ regarded,^ an4 nol^ 
|hf 0{)pratiQ^ of any natural caufe: indeed %^tt|^ 
fj^ixderation will make it appear, that it is no^ 
rp^Atr^t. but manner that creates all the beaut]^ 
ll^Jbi^h b^png^^to ihape. What lighn dQ we bor-* 
f9$l^ frpmf th^le boafted propositions, when we^ 
f^y pniamental deiign i It ieems> amazing to? 
fOf , that artiAs, if tbey were as wdl convinced asp 
thjy pr^end to be, that pT;pportion k a principal. 
€auf<^ of beauty^ have not by them at all time^ ac^ 
<iur^te meafurements of all forts of beautiful ani-» 
fl^wl^ to help them to proper proportions, when^ 
^Ify \v^ould contrive any thing elegant, efpeciallg- 
^ they frequently affert, that it is from an oBfep-* 
y%tipn pI th^ beautiful in nature they dired: thd^ 
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^aftice* I know that it has been faid long fince, 
und echoed backward and forward from one 
waiter to another a thoufand times, that the pi^K 
portions of building have been taken from thofc 
pf the human body, To make this forced ana-^ 
logy complete, they reprefcnt a man with his arms 
faifed and extended at ^lill length, and then de^ 
fcribe a fort of fquare, as it is formed by pafling 
lines along the extremities of this ftrange figure; 
But it appears very clearly to pie, that the human 
figure never fupplied the architeft with any of his 
ideas. For in the firft place, men are very rarely 
feen in this ftrained pofture j it is not natural to 
them ; neither is it at all becoming. Secondly^ 
the view of the human figure fo difpofed, docs 
not naturally fuggeft the idea of a fquare, but ra# 
the^ of a crofs; as that large fpace between the 
arms and the ground, muft be filled with fome* 
thing before it can make any body think of a 
fquare. Thirdly, feveral buildings are by no 
means of the form of that particular fquare, which 
^re notwithftanding planned by the beft architefts, 
and produce aix effeft altogether as good, and per- 
haps a better. And certainly nothing could be 
. more unaccountably whimfical, than for an archi- 
ted to model his performance by the human 
figure^ fince no two things can have lefs refem- 
blance or analogy, than a man, and an houfe or 
^mplc : <^ we need to obferve, that their pur- 
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pofes are entirely different ? What I am apt t0 
fufpeA is this : that thefe analogies were dcvifed 
t# give a credit to the works of art, by fhewkig 
a conformity between them and the noWeft works 
iR nature ; not that the latter ferved at all to flip- 
ply hints for the perfedtion of the former. And 
I am the more fully convinced, that the patrons 
of proportion have transferred t|jeir artificial ideas 
to nature, and not borrowed from thence the 
proportions they ufe in works of art .; becaufe in 
any difcuflion of this fubject they always quit as 
loon a& poflible the open field of natural beauties, 
the animal and vegetable kingdonos, and fortify 
themfelves within the artificial lines and angles of 
architedure. For there i& in mankind an unfor- 
tunate propenfity to make themfelves,, their views, 
and their works, the meafure of excellence in 
every thing whatfoever. Therefore having ob- 
fcrved that their dwellings were moft commodious 
aiKl firm when they were thrown into regular 
figures, with parts anfwerableto each other; they 
transferred thefe ideas to their gardens ; they 
turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obe- 
Jifcs; they fcxrmed their hedges into fo many 
green walls, and falhioned their walks into fquares, 
triangles, and other mathematical figures, with 
cxaftnefs and fymmetry ; and they thought, if 
they were not imitating, they were at leaft im* 
proving nature, and teaching Jier to -knowihep 

bufinefe. 
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bufinefs. But nature has at laft efcaped from their 
difcipline and their fetters ; and pur gardens^ if 
nothing elfe, declare, we begin to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true meafures of beauty* 
And furdy they are full as little fo in the animal, 
^s the vegetable world. For is it not extraordi- 
nary, that in thefe fine defcriptive pieces, thefe 
iimumerable odes and elegies which are in the 
mouths of all the world, and many of which have 
been the entertainment of ages, that in thefe pieces 
which defcribe love with fuch a paffionate energy, 
and reprefent its objeft in fuch an infinite variety 
of lights, not one word is faid of proportion, if it 
be, what fome infift it is, the principal component 
of beauty ; whilft at the fame time, feveral other 
qualities are very frequently and warmly men- 
tioned ? But if proportion has not this power, it 
may appear odd how men came originally to be 
jfo prepoffeffed in its favour. It atofe, I imagine, 
from the fondnefs I have juft mentioned,, which 
men bear fo remarkably to their own works and 
notions j it arofe from falfe reafonings on the ef- 
fects of the cuftomary figure of animals ; it arofe 
from the Platonick theory of fitnefs and aptitude* 
For which reafon, in the next feftion, I fliall con- 
fider the effeds of cuftom in the figure of animals ; 
and afterwards the idea of fitnefs : fince if propor- 
tion does not operate by a natural power attend- 
ing fome meafures, it muft be either by cuftom, or 
the idea of utility ; there is no other way. 

SECT, 
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SECT. V. 

PROPORTION FURTHER CQNSID^IIED, 

IF I am not miftaken, a great deal of the pre-i 
]udice in favour of proportion has arlfen, not fo 
much from the obfervntion of any certain mea- 
fares found in beautiful bodies, as from a wrong 
idea of the relation which deformity bears to 
beauty, to which it has been confidered as the 
oppofite ; on this principle it was concluded, that 
where the caufes of deformity were removed, 
beauty muft naturally and neceffarily be introt 
duced. This I believe is a miftake. For deformity 
is oppofed not to beauty, but to the c&mplcte^ com- 
mon form* If one of the legs of a man be foufid 
fixorter than the other, the man is deformed ; be- 
caufe there is fomething wanting to complete the 
whole idea we form of a man ; and this has the 
fame eiOfeft in natural faults, as maiming and mu- 
tilation produce from accidents. So if the back 
ht humped, the man is deformed ; becaufe his 
back has an unufual figure, and what carries with 
it the idea of fome difeafe or misfortune ; fo if a 
man^s neck be confiderably longer or Ihortdr than 
ufual, we fay he is deformed in that part, becaufe 
men are not commonly made in that manner. But 
furely every hour's experience may convince us, 
that a man may have his legs of an equal length, 

and 
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and rcfembling each other in all refpefts, and hh 
neck of a juft fize, and his back quite ftraight^ with- 
out having at the fame time the leaft perceivable 
beauty. Indeed beauty is fo far from belonging 
to the idea of cuftom, that in reality what afFcds 
us in that manner is extremely rare anduncom-^ 
mon. ; The beautiful firikes us as much by its no^ 
velty as the deformed itfelf. It is thus in thofe 
ipecies of animals with which we are acquainted ; 
and if one of a new fpecies were reprefcnted, we 
fhould by no means wait until cuilom had fettled 
an idea of proportion, before we: decided concern- 
ing its beauty or uglinefs : which fliews that the 
general idea of beauty can be no more owing to 
cuftonury than to tlatural proportion. Deformity 
arifes from the want of' the common proportiohs; 
but the neccffary refblt of their exiffence in any 
objeA is not beauty. If w;e fuppofe proportion mx 
natural things to be relative to cuftoih and ttfe^ 
the nature of life and cuftom will fliew, thai 
bttuty, which is a fqfitive and powerful quality^ 
cannot Tefult from it. We are fo w'onderfuU^g, 
formed^ that, whilft w£ are creatures vehemently 
ddSrous of novelty, we are as firongly attached to 
iakit ajad cuilom. But it is the nature of things 
irliich tLcid MS by cuftom, to afFe^ us v^y littk 
sriliiiil: We are in pofieiBon of them, but firongly 
isUta they are afafent. I remember to have £ref 
fpimtrrl a.^cectain place, every day &r a long tiin< 
vd together; 
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together ; and I may truly fay, that fb far ftom 
finding pleafiire in it, I was affected with a fort of 
wearinefs and difgufl ; I came, I went, 1 returned^ 
without pleafinre j yet if by any means I paffed by 
the ufual time of my going thither, I was remark- 
ably uneafy, and was not quiet till I had got into 
my old track* They who ufe fhuff, take it almofl 
without being fenfible that they take it, and the 
acute fenfe o£ frnell is deadened, fo as to feel hardly 
any thing from fo fharp a flimulus; yet deprive the 
Ihuff-taker of his box, and he is the mofl uneafy 
mortal in the world. Indeed £o far are ufe and 
habit from being caufes of pleafure, merely as fuch> 
that the effed of conflant ufe is to make all things 
of whatever kind entirely wlaffefting. For as ufe 
at lafl takes off the painftil effeft of many : things^ 
it reduces the pleafiiraHe effcft in odiers in the 
fame manner^ and brings both to a fbrt of medio^ 
qrity and indifference* Veryjuftly is life called a 
fecond nature j and our natural and common ftate 
is one of abfblute ijidifferericei equally prq)aredf0r 
padn ot pleafure- But when we are thrown. out 
^f this ftate, or deprived of aa^! thing requifite'to 
Ddiiintain'us in it j when this chaiuie does, not hap^ 
pea by pleafure. from fome mechanical txafyi'^mtt 
are always hurt. It is fo with the feco&d nalajx^ 
qrftom,^in aill things which relate to it,. .Thu&tfae 
want of the ufual proportions in men and iytUor 
tmisala is iure^to di%aiibi though tfa)ek:prtibKiOB^ 



hfito tfteaaiS any caufc ofresdrrpleafure. 'B:is trtoe^ 
that the proportions laiddo^v^ as caufes of l)eautf 
in the hmman body^ arefrequaitlyibund inibeatM* 
tiful onesy Ibccaiife they are generally found, in all 
mankind J but if it cah be fliewn tody:that they 
are found witiiout beauty, imd^ that beauty^ £re« 
quenttyesifts without theniy and that thisbeauty^ 
Inhere it exifti^iihrayscaii.bcafligned'to odier}e& 
equivocal caufes, it wiU naturally lead usi-tb roii«> 
elude, that proportion and bea:uty. ai!e nut ideas dF 
the lame nature. The true? o^ofitc to beauty is 
not dii^roportion or deformity,.but ^/^/fwg/Jj and 
as it proceeds from caufes oppofite to thole of po* 
fitive beauty, we cannot confider it until we come 
to treat of that. Between beauty ^^nd u^inefe 
there is a fort of mediocrity, in which the alfigned 
proportions are moft commonly found; but this 
ha3 no effe& upon the paffions. - . h 
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SHCT. VI. 

._ FITNESS NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

rr is faid that the idea of utility, or of a patrt 
bdng weir adapted to anfwer its end, isrthe ooSie 
of beauty, or indeed beauty itfdf. If it were not 
jfor this opinion, it had been impofiSble for thd 
doctrine of proportion to have hdd its grounds 
very kmg; the world would be foon wcasyof 
leacing . of isoealures which related. toilfiothifij|9 

: . r. dlthcr 
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either of a hatural principle, or of a fitnefs to att* 
iwer ibme end; the idea which mankind itioft 
commonly conceiYe of proportion, is the fuitable'i 
iie(s of means to certain ends, and, where this is 
not the ^eftion, very fddom trouUc themfelves 
about the effe& of di^ent meafiires of things. 
^ Therefore it was hece&ry for this theory to infill 
that ndt only artificial, but natural dDJeds took 
their beauty from the fitnfefs of the parts for their 
feveral purpofes. But in framing this theory, I 
am apprehenfive that esjperiehce . was itat fuffi- 
ciofttly confulted. For, on that principle, the 
wedge-like fnout of a fvririe, with its tough carti- 
lage at the end^ the little funk eyes^-eind^tiie whole 
make of the head, fo \rdJ adij^ted .t6* itir officeM)f 
digging and rooting, would Tow citrdmiely beauti* 
fell. The great bag hanging to the baft of a peKcan, 
a thing highly ufeful toiJthiE animal^wdiuMbe like« 
wife as beautiful in our eyes. The hedgehog, fo 
well fecured againft all afla^lt| by his prickly hide, 
and the porcupine with his miflile quills, would 
be then'confidered as creatures' of lio iSfti^ Begance. 
'ITierc are few animals? wlwKe pirtfi are-Bcttcr'tin- 
trilVed.t&an;tIiofe of a nuinkey ; he h&s t3ie.-hamdrf 
<rf a mail, jbiiied to the %ringy limbs of a beafi;^ 
he. is- ^mirably calculated fbrxunriingy leaping^ 
^ppKng, and jclimbing; and^et there arefeW^ 
iCHnriab whidi: fedri: todiave lefs. beauty in^the eyesr 
^iirnankind^-:.%LmeeKl^&y litde^^:dit'4:riiik o£ 
13;:.\> the 
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the elephant, of fuch various ufefulnefe, and which 
is fo far from contributing to his beauty. How 
well fitted is the wolf for running and leaping ! 
how admirably is the lion armed for battle ! but 
will any one therefore call the elephant, the wolf, 
and the lion, beautiful animak ? I believe nobody 
will think the form of a man's leg fo well adapted 
to running, as thofe of an horfe, a dog, a deer,. 
and feveral other creatures ; at leaft they have not 
that appearance : yet, I believe, a well-falhioned 
human leg will be allowed hr to exceed all theife 
in beauty. If the fitnefs of parts was what confti- 
tuted the Joyeliriefs of their form j the achzal em- 
ployment of them would undoubtedly much aug- 
ment it ; but this, though it is fometimes fo upon 
another principle, is far from being always the 
cafe. A bird on the wing is not fo beautiful as 
when it is perched ; nay, there are feveral of the 
dqmeftick fowls which are felddm feen to fly, and 
which are nothing the lefs beautiful on that ac- 
count ; yet birds are fo extremely different in 
their form from the beafl: and human kinds, that 
you cannot, on the principle of fitnefs, allow them 
any thing agreeable, but in confideration of theit 
parts being defigned for quite other purpofes. I 
never in my life chanced to fee a peacock fly ; and 
yet before, very long brfore I confidered any apti- 
tude in his form for the aerial life, I was flrucl; 
with the extreme beauty which raifcs that bir<j^ 
Vol. I.* Q abgv<^ 
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above many of the beft flying fowls in the world ] 
though, for any thing I faw, his way of living 
was much like that of the fwine, which fed in the 
firm-yard along with him.- The fame may be faid 
of cocks, hens, and the like j they are of the fly- 
ing kind in figure j in their manner of moving 
not very different from men and beafts* Tq leave 
thefe foreign examples j if beauty in our own fpe* 
cies was annexed to ufe, men would be much more 
lovely than women ; and ftrength and agility 
would be confidered as the only beauties. But to 
call ftrength by the name of beauty, to have but 
one denomination for the qualities of a Venus and 
Hercules, fo totally different in almoft all refpefls, 
is furely a ftrange confiifion of ideas, or abufe of 
words. Tlie caufe of this confufion, I imagine, 
proceeds from our frequently perceiving the parts 
of the human and other animal bodies to be at 
once very beautiful, and very well adapted to their 
jxurpofes; and we are deceived by a fophifm, which 
makes us take that for a caufe which is only a con- 
x:omitant : this is the fophifm of the fly ; who ima- 

• 

gined he raifed a great duft, becaufe he fl:ood upoa 
the chariot thatxeally raifed it. The ftomach, the 
iungSj the liver, as well as other parts, are incom- 
parably well adapted to their purpofes } yet they 
are far from haying any beauty* Again, pany 
things are very beautiful, in w^hich-it is impoffible 
to difc^rn any idea of ufe. And I appeal to the 
.. ^ ■'■ . lira 
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firft and moft natural feelings of mankind, wlic* 
iher, on beholding a beautiful eye, or a welU 
'fafliioned mouth, or a wdl-^turned leg^ any idea* 
of their being well fitted for feeing, eating, or run* 
ning, ever prefent themfelves* What idea of ufc 
is it that flowers excite, the moft beautifuLpart of 
the vegetable world ? It is true, thiit the infinitely 
wife and good Creator has, of his bounty, frc* 
quently joined beauty to thofe things which he 
has made ufeful to us : but this does not prove 
that an idea of ufe and beauty are the fame things 
,or that they are any way dependent on each other. 

3ECT. vn. 

The real effects of fitness. 

WHEN I excluded proportion and fitnefs from 
any fhare in beauty, I did not by any means in- 
tend to fly that they were of no value, or that 
they ought to be difregarded in works of art. 
Works of art are the proper fphere of their power; 
and here it is that they have their fulj effeft- 
Whenever the wifdom of our Creator intended 
that we Ihould be aflfedled with any thing, he di4 
not confine the execution of his defign to the lan- 
guid and precarious operation of our reafon ; but 
he ^idued it with powers and properties that pre- 
vent the uriderftanding, and even the will, which 
feizing upon the fenfes and imagination, captivate 

Q 2 the 
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ij^^ibul h^foK^, the uadei:£:a|i4ing i^ ready either 
jjO J/^Iq \^th tb^my or 10 .<)Hppfe them. It is. by a 
io^gd^odu^n^ and ulirehiludy^ that we difcovet' 
the adorable viidom .q£ GjqkI in his works : when 
3te difoaeer it; the eflBcfliis. vccy different, not only 
Id the manner of acquking it^ but in its own na- 
twe, froJB thaJt- whickftrikes us without any pre- 
psixajtion frcmv the fuUime .or the beautiful. How 
dJifierenl: is the latisfa^kion of an anatomift, who 
dtfcovers the u& of the mufcles and of the fkin> 
tixe excellent contrivance of the one for the various 
movemients. of the body, and the wonderful tex-^ 
ture of the other, at once a general covering, and 
at once a general outlet as well as inlet ; how dif- 
ferent is this from the affeftion which poffeffes an 
ordinary man at the fight of a delicate fmooth 
ikin, and aU the other parts of beauty, which re- 
quire no inveftigation to be perceived! In the 
fermer cafe, whilft we look up to the Maker with 
admiration and praife, the object which caufes it 
piay be odious and diftafteful; the latter very 
often fo touches u& by its power on the imagina- 
tion, -that we examine but little into th^ artifice 
of its contrivance ; and we have need of a ftrojig 
effort of our rcafon to difentangle our minds from 
the allurements of ifie object, to a confideration of 
that wiidom which invented fo powerful a ma- 
chine. The effect of proportion and fitnefs, at 
Icaft: lb far a& thiy proceed from a mere confidera- 

^ ,» tion 
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tion of the woi:k itfelf, produce approb^tibn, thii 
acquiefcence of the uftderftanding, but not love, 
nor any paffion of that (pedes. When we exa* 
nfiine the ftrufture of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the ufe of every part of it, ia- 
tisfi^d as we are with the fitnefs of the Whole, w^ 
are far enough frotii perceiving any thirig like 
beauty in the watch-work itfelf ; but let us look 
on the cafe, the labour of fome curicnis artift in 
engraving, with little or no idea of ufe, \ve flidl 
have a much livelier idea of Ijeauty than wc eve? 
could have had from the watch itfelf, though th6 
mafterrpiece of Graham, In beauty, as I faid, the 
efFeft is previous to any knowledge of the ufe; 
but to judge of proportion, we muft know the 
end for which any work is defigned. According 
to the end, the proportion varies. Thus there ih 
one proportion of a tower, another of an houfe ; 
one proportion of a gallely , anpther of an hall, 
anothet of a chamber. To judge of the propor^ 
tions of thefe, you muft be firft acquainted with 
the purpofes for which they were defigned. Good 
fenfe and experience afting together, find out what 
is fit to be done in every work of art, We are 
rational creatures, and in all our works we ought 
to regard their end and purpofe ; the gratification 
of any pafliion, how innocent foever, ought omy 
to'be of fecondary confideration. Herein is placed 
the real power of fitnefs and propprtion ; they 

Q 3 operate 
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operate on the underflanding confidering therrfji 
which aff raves the work and acquiefces in it. The 
paflions, and the imagination which principally 
raifes them, have here very little to do. When a 
room appears in its original nakednefs, bare walls 
^nd a plain ceiling ; let its proportion be ever fo 
excellent, it pleafcs very little ; a cold approbation 
is the utmoft we can reach ; a much worfe-pro- 
portioned room with elegant mouldings and fine 
fcftoons, glafles, and other merely ornamental fur- 
niture, will ' make the imagination revolt againft 
the reafon ; it will pleafe much more than the 
caked proportion of the firft room, which the 
underftanding has fo much approved, a$ admira* 
bly fitted for its purpofes. What I have here faicj 
zx[d before concerning proportion, is by no means 
to perfuade people abfurdly to negled the idea of 
ufe ia |he works of art. It is' only to fliew that 
thefe excellent things, beauty and proportion, ar^ 
not the fame J not that they Ihould either of thein 
bt? difregarded, 

SECT. vin. 

THE RECAPITULATION. 

ON the whole ; if fuch parts in human bodies as 
arc found proportioned, were likewife conftantly 
foimd beautiful, as they certainly are not j or if 
they were fo fituated, as that a pleafure might 

flow 
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flowfrom the comparifon, which they feldom are j 
or if any affignable proportions were found, either 
in plants or animals, which were always attended 
with beauty, which never was the cafe ; or if, 
where parts were well adapted to their purppfes, 
they were conftantly beautiful, and when no ufe 
appeared, there was no beauty, which isr contrary: 
to all experience ; we might conclude, that beauty 
confifted in proportion or utility. But fince, in 
all refpefts, the ^ cafe is quite' otherwife ; we may. 
be fatisfied that beauty does not depend on thefe, 
let it owe its origin to what elfe it wiH. 

PERFECTION NOT TlfE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

THERE Is another notion currentjpretty clofely 
allied to the former; t\\2X Perfeiiion is the confti- 
tuent caufe of beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend much farther than to fenfible objects. 
But in thefe, fo far is perfeftion, confidered as 
fuch from being the caufe of beauty } that this 
quality, where it is higheft, in the female fex, al- 
moft always carries with it an ide^ of weaknefs and 
iinperfeftion. Women are very fenfible of this ; 
for which reafon, they learn to lifp, to totter in 
their walk, to counterfeit weaknefs, and even fick- 
nefs. In all this they are guided by nature. Beauty 
in diftrefs is much the moft affeding beauty. Biufh- 

Q4 i"g 
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' ing has little Icfi power j and modefty in general, 
which is a tacit allowance of imperfedion, is itfelf 
coniidcred a8 an amiable quality, and certainly 
heightens every other that is fo. I know it is in 
every body's mouth, that we ought to love per- 
fection. This is to me a fuflScient proof, that it is 
not the pnopcr object of love. Who ever faid we 
ought to love a fine woman, or even any of thefc 
beautiful animals which pleafe us ? Here to be af- 
fefted, there is no need of the concurrence of our 
wiU. 

S xl C T • X. N 

HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIE0^ 
TO THE QUALITIES OF THE MIND. 

NOR is this remark in general lefs applicable to 
the qualities of the mind. ' Thofe virtues which 
caufe admiration, and are of the fublimer kind, 
produce terrour rather than love ; fuch as forti- 
tude, juftice, wifdom, and the like; Never was 
, any man amiable by force of thefe qualities. Thofe 
which engage our hearts, which imprefs us with 
a fenfe of lovelinefs, are the fofter virtues ; eafi- 
nefs of temper, compaffion, kindnefs, and libera- 
lity y though certainly thofe latter are of lefs im- 
mediate and momentous^ concern to fbciety, and 
of lefs dignity. But it is for that reafon that they 
are fo aiuiable. The great virtues turn principally 

on 
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onhangers, punifliments, and trouibles, and ate 
exercifed rather in preventing the worft mifchiefs, 
than in difpenfing favours ; and are therefore not 
lovely, though highly venerable. The fubordinate 
turn on reliefs, gratifications, and indulgences ; 
and are therefore more lovely, though inferiour in 
dignity, Thofe perfons who creep into the hearts 
of moft people, who are chofen as the companions 
of their fofter hours, and their beliefs from care 
and anxiety, are never perfons of fliining quali- 
ties or ftrong virtues. It is rather the foft green 
of the foul on which we reft our eyes that are fa- 
tigued with beholding more glaring objefts. It is 
worth obferving how we feel ourfelveS affefted in 
reading the charafters of Csefar and Cato, as they 
are fo finely drawn and contrafted in Salluft. Ift 
one the ignofcendo^ largiundo ; in the other^ nil lar^ 
giundo. In one the miferis perfugium ; in the other, 
malis perniciem. In the latter we have much to ad- 
mire, much to reverence, and perhaps fomething 
to fear j we refpeft him, but we refpeft him at a 
diftanc€. The former makes us familiar with ^im ; 
we love him, and he leads us whither he pleafes* 
To draw things clofer to opr firft and moft natu- 
ral feelings, 1 will add a remark made upon read- 
ing this fedion by an ingenious friend. The au- 
thority of a father, fo ufeful to our wefi-being, 
and fo juftly venerable upon all accounts, hinders 
US from having that entire love for him that we 

have 
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have for our mpthers, where the parental autho* 
rity is ahnoft melted down into the mother's fond- 
nefs and indulgence. But we generally have a 
great love for our grandfathers in whom this au- 
thority is removed a degree from us, and where 
the weaknefs of age mellows it into fomething of 
a feminine partiality, 

SECT. XL 

HOW FAP. THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 

TO VIRTUE. 

FROM what has been faid in the foregoing fec- 
tion we may ealily fee, how far the application of 
beauty to virtue, may be made with propriety. 
'4'hc general application of this quality to virtue, 
has a ftrong tendency to confound oyr ideas of 
things ; and it has given rife to an infinite deal of 
whimfical theory; as the affixing the n^me of 
beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfeftion, 
as well as to qualities of things yet more remote 
from our natural ideas of it, and from one ano- 
ther, has tended to confound our ideas of beaut}'*, 
and left us no ftandard or rule to judge by, that 
was not even more uncertain and fallacious than 
our own fancies. This Ipofe and inaccurate man- 
ner of fpeaking, has therefor^ mifled us both in 
the theory of tafte and of morals ; apd induced 
us to remove the fcience of our duties from their 

proper 
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proper bafis, (our reafon, our relations, and our 
neceffitieS,) to reft it upon foundations altogether 
vifionary and unfubuantial« 

SECT. XIL 

THE REAX, CAUSE OF BEAXJTY. . 

Having endeavoured tp Ihew what beauty 
is not, it remains that we ihould examine, at leaft 
with equal attention, in what it rCally confifts» 
Beauty is a thing much too affefting not to de- 
pend upon fome pofitive qualities. And, fince it 
is no creature of our realbn, fince it ftrikes us 
\^^ithout a!ny reference to ufe, and even where no 
life at all can be difcerned, iince the order and 
method of nature is generally very different from 
our meafures and proportions, we muft conclude 
that beauty is, for the greater part, fome quality 
in bodies ailing mechanically upon the human 
mind by the intervention pf the fcnfes. We ought 
therefore to confider attentively in what manner 
thofe fenfible qualities are difpofed, in fuch things 
as by experience we find beautiful, or which ex- 
rite in us the paiHon of love, or fome cprrefpou- 
flent affedjion. 
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. S E G T. xin. 

BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS SMALlI 

THE moft obvious point that prefents itfelf to 
us in examining any objeft, is its extent or quan^ 
tity. And what degree of extent prevails in bo- 
dies that are held beautiful, may be gathered 
from the ufual manner of expreffion concerning 
it. I am tofd that, in moft languages, the objeft3 
of love are fpoken of under diminutive epithets; 
It is fo in all the languages of which I have any 
kncjwledge. In Greek the iwv and other diminu^ 
live terms ard almoft always the terms of affe6tion 
{md tenderneCs. Thefe diminutives were com- 
monly added by the Greeks, to the names of per* 
fons with whom they converfed on the terms of 
friendfhip and familiarity. Though the Romany 
were a people of lefs quick and delicate feelings, 
yet they naturally Aid into the lefTening termina- 
tion upon the fame occafions. Anticntly in the 
Englifli language the diminifhing ling was added 
to thQ names of perfons and things that were the 
objefts of love. Some we retain ftill, as darling 
(or little dear), and a few others. But to this 
day, in ordinary converfation, it is ufiial to add 
the endearing name of little to every thing we love: 
the French and Italians make ufe of thefe affec- 
tionate diminutives even mofe than we. In the 

animal 
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afiim^ creation, qut of oiir own i^eeies, it h the 
finaB wf^ ^x^ iacHofd to be fond of ; little birds, 
and foine qI tlje fmaUw kijods of feeafet A great 
beautiful tWng is a nsiapcmer of exprdEon fcarcdiy 
ever ufed; but that of a. great uj^y thing, is very 
common. There is; ai wide difference betvpecnl ai^ 
miration ami lore.. The fublime, which is the 
caufe of the former, always, dwells oik great ob* 
jeds, and. teri:ible ^ She latter on fmall ones, and 
pleaiing ; we fubmi* to what we admire^ but we 
love whal fijbmits tOiua; intone cafe we are fbrcec^ 
in the other we ire flattered, into compliance. In 
Ihort, the ideas of the fiiblime and the beautiful 
ftand on foundations fo diflEbrent, that it is hard, I 
bad almoft^iaid impoffible, to think of reconciling 
tj^em in the fame fiib^fk, wif hout confiderably let 
fening the. effect of the one or the other upon th« 
paffions. ^ So that,, attending to their quantity, 
beautiful objeds are comparatively fmalL 

SECT.- XIV. 

SMOOTHNESS. 

THE next property conftantly obfervable in 
fuch objects i$ *SmQ6tImefs : A quality fo effential 
to; beauty ,^ thatl do not now recoiled any thing 
beautiful tliat is not fmooth. In trees and flowers, 
iinooth leaves are beautiful; fmooth flopes of earth 

* Part IV. fe<ft. 21. 
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in gardens; finooth ftreams in the landfcap^i 
imooth coats of birds and beafts in animal beau^ 
ties ; in fine women, {hK>6th ikdns j and in feveral 
forts of ornamental iurnittiire, fmooth and poliihed 
furfaces* A veiy confiderable part of the effect 
of beauty is <)wing'tathis.^a]ity ; indeed the 
moft cohfidcrahle. For take any beautiful objec):, 
and give it a broken and rugged furfac€ ; and 
however well formed it may be in other rdpefts^ ' 
it pleafes no longer. Whereas, let it want ever 
fo many of the other conflatuents, if it wants not 
this, it becomes itiore pleafing than almoft all the 
others without it. Tins feems to me fo evident, 
that I am a good deal furprifed, that lione who 
have handled the fubjed havq made any mention 
of the quality of fmoothnefs, in the enumeration 
of thofe that go to the forming of beauty. Fo!* 
indeed any ruggednefs, any fudden projection, any 
iharp angle, is in the higheft degree contrary to 
that idea. 

SECT. XV. 

ORADUAL VARIATION. 

BUT as perfe6lly beautiful bodies are not com* 
pofed of angular parts, fo their parts never con* 
tinue long in the fame right line^ *They vary 
their dire<5tion every moment,^ and they cha^g^ 

♦ Part V. £ca. 23^ 
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under the eye by a deviation continually carrying 
on, but for whofe beginning or end you will find 
it difficult to afcertain a point* The view of a 
beautiful bird wiU illuftrate this obfefvation. 
Here we fee the head increafing infenfibly to the 
middle, from whence it leffens gradually until it 
mixes with the neck ; the neck lofes itfelf in a 
larger fwell, which continues to the middle d the 
body, when the whole decreafes stgain to the tail; 
the tail takes a new direction ; but it foon varies 
its new courfe: it blends again with the other parts; 
and the line is perpetually changing, above^ below, 
upon every fide. In this defcription I have before 
me the idea of a dove ; it agrees very well with 
mod of the conditions of beauty. It is fmooth 
and downy ; its parts are (to ufe that expreflion) 
melted into one another ; you are prefented with 
no fudden pf otuberance through the whole, and 
yet the whole is continually changing. Obferve 
that part of a beautiful woman where flie is per- 
haps the moft beautiful, about the neck and breafts; 
the fmoothnefs ; the foftnefs ; the eafy and infenfible 
fwell ; the variety of the furface, which is never 
for the fmalleft fpace the fame; the deceitful maze, 
through which the unfteady eye Hides giddily, 
without knowing where to fix or whither it is car- 
ried. Is not this a demonftration of that changd 
of furfcice, continual, and yet hardly perceptible 
at any point, which forms one of the great con- 

ftituents^ 
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ilituents of beauty? It gives me no fmall pleafurc 
to find that I can ftrengthen my theory in this 
point, by the opinion of the very ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth ; whofe idea. of the Hne of beauty I take 
in general to be extremely juft. But the idea of 
variation, without attending fo accurately to the 
manner ^i the variation, has led him to confider 
angular -figures as beautiful: thefe figures, it is 
true, vary greatly; yet they vafy in a fudden and 
broken manner ; and I do not find any natural 
€t>je6k which is angular, and at the fame time 
beautiful. Indeed few natural objefts are entirely 
angular. But I think thofe which approach the 
moft nearly to it are the uglieft. I muft add toOj 
that, fo far as I could obferve of nature, though 
the varied line is that alone in which complete 
beauty is found, yet there is no particular line 
which is always found in - the moft completely 
beautiful, and which is therefore beautiful in pre- 
ference to all other lines. At leaft I never could 
obferve it. \ 

SECT. XVI. 



DELICACY. 



AN air of robuftnefs and ftrength is very pre^ 
judicial to beauty. An appearance of delicacy^ and 
even of fragility, is almoft eflential to it. Who- 
ever examines the vegetable or animal creation, 

will 
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Will find this obfervation to be founded in nature. 
It is not the oak, the afli, or the elm, or any of 
the robuft trees of the foreft, which we confider 
as beautiful ; they are awful and majeftick j they in- 
fpire a fort of reverence. It is the delicate myrtle, 
it is the orange, it is the almond, it is the jafmine, 
it is the vine, which we look on as vegetable beau- 
ties. It ia the flowery fpecies, fb remarkable for 
its weaknefs and momentary duration, that gives 
us the livelieft idea of beauty and elegance. Among 
animals, the greyhound is more beautiful than the 
maftiff ; and the delicacy of a gennet, a barb, or 
an Arabian horfe, is much more amiable than the 
ftrength and ftability of fome horfes of war or car- 
riage. I need here fay little of the fair fex, where 
I believe the point will be eafily allowed me. The 
beauty of women is confiderably owing to their 
weaknefs or delicacy, and is even enhanced by 
their timidity, a quality of mind analogous to it. 
I would not here be underflood to fay, that weak- 
nefs betraying very bad health has any Ihare in 
beauty ; but the ill eflFeft of this is not becaufe it 
is weaknefs, but becaufe the ill ftate of health 
which produces fuch weaknefs, alters the other 
conditions of beauty ; the parts in fuch a cafe col- 
lapfe ; the bright colour, the lumen purpureum ju- 
venta^ is gone ; and the fine variation is loft in 
wrinkles, fudden breaks, and right lines. 

VojL. I. R SECT. 
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SJECT. XVIL 

BEAUTY IN COLOUR. 

AS to the colours ufually found in beautiful 
bodies, it may be fomewhat difficult to afcertaiA 
them, becaufe, in the feveral parts of nature, there 
is an infinite variety. However, even in this va- 
riety, we may mark out Something on ^hich to 
fettle. . Firft, the colours of beautiful bodies tnuft 
not be duflcy or muddy, but clean and fair. Se- 
condly, they muft not be of the ftrongeft kind. 
Thofe which feem moft appropriated to beauty, 
are the milder of every fort ; light greens ; foft 
blues ; weak whites ; pink reds ; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours be ftrong and vivid, they 
are always diverfified, and the objeft is never of 
one ftrong colour ; there are almoft always fuch a 
number of them, (as in variegated flowers) that 
the ftrength and glare of each is confiderably 
abated. In a fine complexion, there is not only 
fome variety in the colouring, but the colours : 
neither the red nor the white are ftrong and glar- 
ing. Befides, they are mixed in fuch a manner^ 
and with fuch gradations, that it is impoffible to 
fix the bounds. On the fame principle it is, that 
the dubious colour in the necks and tails of pea- 
cocks, and about the heads of drakes, is fo very 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of fhape 

and 
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t&nd colouring are as nearly related, as we can well 
ixippofe it poffible for things bf fuch different na- 
tures to b^. 

SECT. xvni. 

I 

RECAPITULATION* 

On the whole, the qualities of beauty, as they 
are merely fenfible qualities, are the following, 
Firft, to be comparatively fmall. Secondly, to be 
fmooth. Thirdly, to have a variety in the direc- 
tion of th? parts } but, fourthly, to have thofe 
parts not angular, but melted as it were into each 
other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without 
any remarkable appearance of ftirength. Sixthly, 
to have its colours clear and bright, but not very 
ftrong and glaring. Seventhly, or if it fhould 
have any glaring colour, to have it diveriified with 
others. Thefe are, I believe, the propei*ties on 
which beauty depends ; properties that operate by 
ilature, and are lefs liable to be ialtered by caprice, 
or confounded by a diverlity of taftes, than any 
others 

i 

SECT. XlX. 

THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

THE Phyjiognomy has a confiderable fliaire in 
beauty, efpecially in that of our own fpecies. The 

R 2 manners 
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manners, give a certain determination to ti^e coiiti^ 
tenancej which being ofcferved to correfpond 
pretty regularly with them, is capable of joining 
the effefts of certain agreeable qualities of the 
mind to thofe of the body^ So that to form a 
finifhed human beauty, and to give it its full in- 
' fluencc, the face muft be expreffive cf fuch gentle 
and amiable quaHtjies, as correfpond with the foft- 
nefs, fmo^thnefs, and delicacy of the outward 
form* 

SECT. XX. 

THE EYE. 

I have hitherto purpofely omitted to fpeak of 
the Eye^ which has fo great a Ihare in the beauty 
of the animal creation^ as it did not fall fo eafiiy 
under the foregoing heads, though in fad it is re- 
ducible to the fame principles. I thuftk then, that 
the beauty of the eye confifts, fixft, in its cleamefs ; 
what coloured eye fhall plcafe mofi-, depends a goocl 
deal on particular fancies ; but none are pleafed 
with an eye whofe water (to ufe that term) is dull 
and muddy*. We are pleafed with the eye in this 
view, on the principle upon which we like dia- 
monds, clear water, glafs, and fuch like tranfpa- 
rent fubftances. Secondly, the motion of the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually ftiifdng 

^ Part IV. Se^. 25. 
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' its cKre^on ; but a flow and languid pK^tion itf 
more beautiful than a Brifk cwie ; the latter is en* 
livening ; the former lovely. Thirdly, with res 
gard to the union of the eye with the neighbour- 
ing parts, it is to hold the iame rule that is given 
of other beautiful ones ; it is not tp make a ftrong 
deviation from the line of the neighbouring parts ; 
nor to verge into any exad geometriod figure. 
Befides aU this, the eye afFecls, as it is e:q>reffive 
of fome qualities of the mind, and its principal 
power generally arifes from this ; fo that what we 
have juft faid of the phyfiognomy is applicable 
|jere, 

SECT. XXI. 

UGLINESS. 

IT- may perhaps appear like a fort of repetition 
of what we have before faid, to infill here upon 
the nature of Uglinefs ; as I imagine it to be in alj 
fefpefts the oppoiite to thofe qualities which we 
have laid down for the conftituents of beauty. 
But though uglinefs be the oppofite to beauty, it 
is not the oppofite to proportion and fitnef§. For 
it is poflible that a thing may be very ugly with 
any proportions, and with a perfeft |itnefs to any 
ufes. Uglinefs I imagine likewife to be confiftent 
enough with an idea of the fublime. But I would 
by no means inftnuate • that ugUnef^ pf itfelf is a 

ISi 3 fyblimc 
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fublixpe idea, unlefs united with fuch qualities a^ 
excite a ftrong terrour. 

SECT. XXII. 

GRACE, 

GRACEFULNESS ia an idea not very diflferent 
from beauty ; it confifts in much the fame things. 
Gracefulnefs is an idea belonging to pojiure and 
motion. In both thefe, to be graceful, it is requi- 
fite that there be po appearance of difficulty ; there 
is required a fmall inflexion of the body ; and a 
compofure of the parts^ in fuch a manner, as not 
to incumber each other, not to appear divided by 
fliarp and fudden wgles. In this eafe, this round- 
nefs, this delicacy of attitude and motion, it is 
that all the magick of grace confifts, and what is 
called its je nefgai quoi ; as will be obvious to any 
obferver, who confiders attentively the Venus de 
Medicis, the Antinous, or any ftatue generally aU 
lowed to be graceful in a high degree, 

SECT. XXIII. 

ELEGANCE AND SPECIOUSNESS. 

WHEN any body is compofed of parts fknooth 
and poUflied, without preffing upon each other, 
without fhewing any ruggednefs or confufion, and 
>t the fame time affefting fome regular Jbape^ I call 

it 
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it elegant. It is clofely allied to the beautiful, difi 
feringfrom it only in this regularity \ which, how- 
ever, as it makes a very material difference in the 
aflFedion produced, may very well cpnftitute an- 
other fpecies. Under this head I rank thofe deli- 
cate and regular works of art, that imitate no de- 
terminate objeA in nature, as elegant buildings, 
and pieces of furniture. When any objeft partakes 
of the above mentioned qualities, or of thofe of 
beautinil bodies, and is withal of great dimen- 
fions, it is full as remote from the idea of mere 
beauty ; I call \tjine or fpeciom. 

SECT. XXIV. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING. 

THE foregoing defcription of beauty, fo far as 
it is taken in by the eye, may be greatly illuftrated 
by dcfcribing the nature of objefts, which produce 
a fimilar effeft through the tbuch. This I call the 
beautiful in Feeling. It correfponds wonderfully 
with what caufes the fame fpecies of pleafure to 
the fight. There is a chain in all our fenfations ; 
they are all but different forts of feelings calcu- 
lated to be affected by various forts of obje<^s, but 
all to be affefted after the fame manner. All bo- 
dies that are pleafant to the touch, are fo by the 
flightnefs of the refiflance they make. Refiflance 
is either to motion along thq furface, or to the 

R 4 prcffure 
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prcffurc of the parts on one another: if the former 
be flight, we call the body fmooth ; if the latter, 
ibft. The chief pleafure we receive by feeling, is 
jn the one or the other of thefe qualities ; and if 
there be a combination of both, our pleafure is 
greatly increafed. This is fo plain, that it is rather 
more fit to illuftrate other things, than to be il- 
luftrated itfelf by an example. The next fource of 
pleafure in this fenfe, as in every other, is the con- 
tinuaUy prefenting fomewhat new ; and we find 
that bodies which continually vary their furface, 
are much the moft pleafant or' beautiful to the 
feeling, as any one that pleafes may experience. 
The third property in fuch objefb is, that though 
the furface continually varies its direction, it never 
varies it fuddenly. The application of any thing 
fuclden, even though the impreifion itfelf have 
little or nothing of violence, is difagreeable. The 
quick application of a finger a little warmer or 
colder than ufual, without notice, makes us ftart ; 
a flight tap on the flioulder, not expefted, has thq 
fame effeft. Hence it is that angular bodies, bodies 
that fuddenly vary the direftion of the outline, 
afford fo little pleafure to the feeling. Every fuch 
change is a fort of climbing or falling in miniature; 
fo that fquares, triangles, and other angular figures 
are neither beautiful to the fight nor feeling. 
Whoever compares his ^ftate of mind, on feeling 
foft, fmooth, variegated, unang\ilar bodies, with 

that 
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tiilt in wHich he finds himfdf, on the view of i 
beautiful objea:, will perceive a very ftriking aria* 
logy in the effe6fc5 of both ; and which may go t 
good way towards difcovering their comifioii 
caufe. ^Feeling and fight, in this refpcft, difi^ 
in but a few points. The touch takes in the plea* 
' {ore of foftnefs, which is not primarily an obje<9: 
of fight ; the fight, on the other hand, compre* 
hends colour, which can hardly be made percep* 
tible to the touch : the touch S^in has the advari^ 
tage in a new idea of pleafure refulting from a 
moderate degree of warmth; but th6 eye triumphs 
in the infinite extent and multiplicity of its obje<fts* 
But there is fuch a fimilitude in the pleafurcs bf 
thqfe fenfes, that I am apt to fancy, if it were pof- 
fible that one might difcerri colour by feeling (a^ 
it is faid fome blind men have done,) that the 
fame colours, and the fame difpofition of colour* 
ing, which are found beautiful to the fight, would 
be found likewife moft grateful to the touch. But, 
fetting afide conjeftures, let us pafs to the othelf 
fenfe^ of hearing. 

« 

SECT. XXV. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUNDlS. 

IN this fenfe we find an equal aptitude to be 
affefted in a foft and delicate manner ; and hoW 
far fweet or beautiful fourids agree with our de- 

fcriptiond 
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fcriptions of beauty in other fenfes, the experience 
of every one muft decide. Milton has defcribed 
this fpecies of mufici: in one of his juvenile poems.'''' 
I need not fay that Milton was perfe<My well verfed 
in that art ; and that no man had a finer ear, with 
a happier manner of expreffing the afFeftions of 
one fenfe by metaphors taken from another. The 
defcription is as follows ; 



u4nd ever againji eating cares ^ 



hap me in foft Lydian airs ; 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked fweetnefs long drawn out j 

With wanton heed^ and giddy cunnings 

The melting voice through mazes running j 

Untwifcing all the chains that tie 

The hidden foul of harmony. 



Let us parallel this with the foftnefs, the winding 
furface, the unbroken continuance, the eafy gra- 
dation of the beautiful in other things j and all tho 
diverfities of the feveral fenfes, with all their fe» 
veral affeftions, will rather help to throw light? 
from one another to finifh one clear, confiftent 
idea of the whole, than to obfcure it by their in- 
tricacy and variety. 

To the above-mentioned defcription I fliall add 
one or two remarks. The firft is j that the beau- 
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tiful iii:mulick wHltiptbcar that loudnefs and 
IJrength, of founds, which may be ufed to raife 
other paffions ; nor notes which are fhrill or harlh> 
or deep ; it agrees beft with fuch as are clear, even > 
fmooth, and weak. The fecond is ; that great 
variety, and quick tranfitions frOm one meafure ot 
tone to another, are contrary to the genius of the 
beautiful in mufick. Such* tranfitions often excite 
mirth, or other fudden and tumultuous paflions $ 
but not that finking, that melting, that languor, 
which is the charadleriftical effeft of the beautiful 
as it regards every fenfe. The paflion excited by 
beauty is in faft nearer to a fpecies of melan* 
choly, than to jollity and mirth* I do ndt here 
mean to confine mufick to any One fpeciei^ of notes^ 
or tones, neither is it an art'iii^ which I can fay I 
have any great ik\lL My.fok de%h*in this remark 
is, to fettle a confifl:enI: • idea of beauty. The infi- 
nite variety of the affecftions of the foul wiU fuggeft 
to a good head, and flsiiiful ear, a variety of fuch 
founds as are fitted to raife them. It can be no 
prejudice to this, to dear and diftinguifh fome few 
particulars, that belong to the fame clafs, and are 
confiftent with each other, from the immenfe 
crowd of different, and fometimes contradictory 
ideas, that rank vulgarly under the ftandard of 
|)eauty. And of thefe i,t is my intention to mark 

* I ne'«r am merry, when I I^ear fwcet mufick. 

SHAKESffiAR. 
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^h only of the leading p^nts as Ihew the confoft 
mity of the fenfe of hearing, with all the other 
fenfes in the artide of their pleafures. 

SECT. XXVI. 

TASTE AND SM^LI,, 

ims general agreement of the fenfes is yet 
more evident on minutely confidering thofe of 
tafte and imell. We metaphorically apply the id^ 
of fweetnefs to fights and founds j but as the qua- 
lities of bodies^y which they are fitted to excite 
either pleafure or pain in thefe fenfes, are not fo 
obvious as they arc in the others, we (hall refer an 
explanation of their analogy, which is a very dofe 
one, to that part, wherein we come tp confide^ 
the common efficient caufe of beauty, as it regards 
all the fenfes. I do not think ajiy thipg better 
fitted to eftablifh a clear and fettled idea of vifusji 
beauty, than this way of examining the fimilar 
pleafures of other fenfes ; for one part is fomcr 
times clear in one of the fenfes, thatftemore ob- 
fcure in another ; and where therei^fl clear con* 
currencc of all, we may with moreWpiinty fpeak 
of any one of them. By this me^5, they bear 
witnefs to each other ; nature is, as-^t were, fcru-, 
tinized ; and we report nothing of her l^ut what 
we receive from her own information. 

SECT. 
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• SECT. xxvn. 

¥ll£ SUBLtME And BEAI)^TIFUL COMPAk£0f 

On dofing this general view of beauty, it HI* 
turally Occurs, that we flioxild compare it with the 
fublime ; and in this comparifon th^re appi^f s ^ 
remarkable eontrafti. For, fublime objeds aire vaft 
In their dimenfions^ beautiful ones compafatively 
fma|It beauty Ihould be fmooth and pdliflied|( 
the great, tugged and negligent 5 beauty fhcjuld 
Ihun the right line, yet deviate from it infenlibly j 
the great in many cafes loves the right line j and 
when it deviates, it often makes a ftrong devia* 
tion : beauty ihould not be obfcufe ; the great 
ought to be dark and gloomy t beauty fliduld be 
light and delicate ; the great ought to be folid^ 
and even nlaffive- They are indeed ideas of a very 
difflerent nature, one bfeing founded on psdn^ th^ 
other on pleafure ; and however they may vary 
afterwards from the direfifc nature of their caufes., 
yet tbefe caufes keep up an eternal diftfndion be-* 
tweert them^ a diftinftion never to be forgotten 
by any whofe bufinefs it is to affed the paffions* 
In the infinite variety of natural combinations, 
we muft expeft to find the qualitie3 of tilings ther 
moft remote imaginable from each other united irt 
the fame object. We muft expeft alfo to find 
combinations of the fame kind in the works of 
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art. But when we confider the power of an db-i 
jecl upon our paffions, we muft know that wheri 
any thing is intended to aflfed: the mind by thd 
force of fome predominant property, the aflFeAion 
produced is like to be the more uniform and per- 
fect, if all the other properties or qualities of the 
objeft be of the fame nature, and tending to the 
lame defign as the principal. 

If black and white blend^ /often, and unite, 

A thoufaiid ways, are there no black and white ? 

If the qualities of the fublime and beautiful are 
fometimes found united, does this prove that they 
are the fame ; does it prove that they are any way 
allied ; does it prove even that they are not op- 
polite and contradictory ? Black and white may 
foften, may blend ; but they are not therefore 
the fame. Nor, when they are fo foftened and 
blended with each other, or with diflFerent coloursy 
is the power of black as black, or of white as white^ 
fo ftrong as when each ftands uniform and diftin- 
guifhed. 
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PART IV. 

ff 

SECTION L 

OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE SUBLIME AND 

^EAUTIFULir 

WHEN I fay, I intend to inquire ititti the 
efficient caufe of fublimity and beauty, I 
would not be underftood to fay, that I can come 
to the ultimate caufe< I do not pretend that I 
fhall ever be able to explain ^ why certain affeftions 
of the body produce fuch a diftinft emotion of 
mind, and no other ; or why the body is at all 
affefted by the mind, or the mind by the body^ 
A little thought will fliew this to be impoffible* 
But I conceive, if we can difcover what afFeftions 
of the mind produce certain emotions of the body) 

and 
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and what diftinft feelings and qualities of body 
fliall produce certain determinate paffions in the 
mind, and ho others, I fancy a great deal will be 
done; fomething not unufeful towards a diftind: 
knowledge of our paffions, fo far at leaft as wc 
have them at prefent under our confideration. 
This is all, I believe, we can do. If we could-ad- 
vance a ftep farther, difficulties would ftill rcihain, 
as we fliQuld be ftill equally diftant from the firft 
caufe. When Newton firft difcovered the pro- 
perty of attraction, and fettled its laws, he found 
it ferved very well to explain feveral of the moft 
remarkable pbsenomena in nature ; but yet with 
reference to the general fyftem of things, he could 
confider attradion but as an effeft, whofe caufe at 
that time he did not attempt to trace. But when 
he afterwards began to account for it by a fubtile 
elaftic aether, this great man (If in fo great a man 
it be not impious to difcover any thing like a 
blemilh) fcemed to have quitted his ufual cautious 
manner of philofophifing ; jfince, perhaps, allow- 
ing all that has been advanced on this fubjeft to 
be fufficiently proved, I think it leaves us with as 
many difficulties as it found us. That great chaiB 
of caufes, which links one to another, even to the 
throne of God himfelf, can never be unravelled by 
any induftry of ours. When we go but one ftep 
beyond the immediate fenfible qualities of things, 
we go out of our depth. All we do after is but a 

faint 
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feint ftruggle, that; fhews we are in an element 
which does not belong to us.. So . that when I 
fpeak of caufe, and eifficient canfe, I only mean 
certain affe<9ions of the mind, that caufe certain 
changes in the body; or certain powers and pro- 
perties in bodies, that work a change in the mind. 
As if I were to explain the motion of a body fall- 
ing to the ground, I would fay it was caufed by 
gravity ; and I would endeavour, to fliew after 
,what manner this power operated, without at- 
tempting to fhew wliy it operated in this manner : 
or if I were to explain the effe£ls of bodies ftrik- 
ing one another by the common laws of percuf- 
fion, I fliould not endeavour to explain how mo- 
tion itfelf is communicated. 

S E G T. n. 

ASSOCIATION. 

IT is no fmall bar in the way of our inquiry 
into the caufe of our paffions, that the occafion of 
many of them are given, and that their governing 
motions are communicated at a time when we 
have not capacity to refleft on them ; at a time of 
which all fort of memory is worn out of our 
minds. For befides fuch things as afFeft us in va- 
rious manners, according to their natural powers, 
there are afTbciations made at that early feafon, 
which we find it very hard afterwards to diftin- 

Vol. I. S guHh 
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guifh fr om natural effe<93. Not to mention tti« 
iinaccountable antipathies which we find in many 
perfons, we all find it impoflibk to remember 
when a fteep became more terrible than a plain ; 
or fire or water more terrible than a clod of earthy 
though all thefe are very probably either cqnclu- 
fions from experience, or arifing from the premo- 
nitions of others j and fome of them imprcffed, in 
all likelihood, pretty late. But as it muft be al- 
lowed that many things afiecl us after a certain 
manner, not by any natural powers they have for 
that purpole, but by affociation ; fo it would be 
abfurd, on the other hand, to fay that all things 
affeft us by affociation only; fince fome things 
muft have been originally and' naturally agreeable 
or difagreeable, from which the others derive their 
affociated powers ; and it would be, I fancy, ta 
little purpofe to look for the caufe of our paflions 
in affociation, until we fail of it in the natural pro^ 
pcrties of things. 

SECT. III. 

CAUSE OF PAIN AND FEAR^ 

I HAVE before obferved,* that whatevef i^- 
qualified to caufe terrour^ is a foundation capabk 
of the fubUme ; to which I add, that not only 
thefe, but many things from which we cannot 
probably apprehend any danger, have a fiinilaf 

* Parti. fi:a. 8. 
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i^^ffeft, bec^ufe they operate in a fimilar manner. 
I obferved too,* that whatever produces' pleafure, 
pofitive and original pleafure, is fit to have beauty 
engrafted on it. Therefore, to clear up the na- 
ture of thefe qualities, it may be necefl&ry to ex- 
plain the nature of pain and pleafure on which 
they depend. A man who fuffers under violent 
bodily pain, (I fuppofe the mbft violent, becaufe 
the effeft may be the more obvious;) I fay a man 
•in great pain has his teeth fet, his eye-brows are 
violently contraded, his forehead is wrinkled, his 
eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair ftands an end, the voice is 
forced out in ftiort fhrieks and groans, and the 
whole fabrick totters. Fear or terrour, which is 
an apprehenfion of pain or death, exhibits exactly 
the fame effefts, approaching in violence to thofe 
juft mentioned, in proportion to the nearnefs of 
the caufe, and the weaknefs of the fubjeft. This is 
not only fo in the human fpecies: but Thave more 
than once obferved in dogs, under an apprehen- 
fion of punifhment, that they have writhed their 
bodies, and yelped, and howled, as if they had 
actually felt the Wows. From hence I conclude, 
that pain and fear ad upon the fame parts of the 
body, and in the fame manner, though fomewhat 
idiffering in degree : that pain and fear confift in an 
^ linnatural tenfion of the nerves; that this is fome- 

*Part I. fea. 10. 
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times Accompanied with an unnatural ftrengtlf, 
which fometimes fuddenly changes into an extra?- 
brdinary weaknefs ; that thefe effects often comt 
on alternately, and are fometimes mixed with each 
other. This is the nature of all convulfive agita- 
tions, efpecially in weaker fubjecte, which are the 
moft liable to the fevereft impreffions of pain and 
fear. The only difference between pain and ter- 
rour is, that things which caufe pain operate oh 
the mind, by the intervention of the body; whereat 
things that caufe terrour, generally affeft the bo- 
dily organs by the operation of the mind fuggeft- 
ing the danger ; but both agreeing, either prima- 
rily, or fecondarily, in producing a tenfion, con- 
traftion, or violent emotion of the nerves,* they 
agree likewife in every thing elfe. For it appears 
very clearly to mej from this, as well as from many 
other examples, that when the body is difpofed, by 
anymeans whatfoever,to fuch emotions as it would 
acquire by the means of a certain paffion ; it will 
of itfelf excite fomething Very like that paffion in 
the mind. 

• I do not hereeritef into t!ic queflion debaterf among phyiS- 
ologifts, whctl*er pain be the effe(5l of a contratfiiion, or a tenlion 
of the nerves. Either will (ewt my purpofe ; for by tenfion, I 
mean no more than a violent pulling of the fibres, which com- 
pofe any mufcle or membrane, in whatever way this is done. 
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S E C T. IV. 

CONTINUED. 

TO this purpofe Mr. Spon, in his Recherches 
d'Antiquite, gives us a curious ftory of the cele- 
brated phyfiognomift Campanella. This man, it 
feems, had not only made very accurate obferva* 
tions on human faces, but was very expert in mi- 
micking fuch as were any way remarkable. When 
he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations 
of thofe he had to deal with, he compofed his face, 
his gefture, and his whole body, as nearly as he 
could into the exaft fimilitude of the perfon he 
intended to examine ; and then carefully obferved 
what turn of mind he feemed to acquire by this 
change. So that, fays my author, he was able to 
enter into the difpofitions and thoughts of people 
as effeftually as if he had been changed into the 
very men. I have often obferved, that on mir 
micking the looks and geftures of angry, or placid, 
or frighted, or daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turned to that paffion, whofe ap- 
pearance I endeavoured to imitate ; nay, I am 
convinced it is hard to avoid it, though one ftrove 
to feparate the paffion from its correfpondent gef- 
tures. . Our minds and bodies are fo clofely and 
intimately connefted, that one is incapable of pain 
or pleafure without the other. Campanplla, of 
^ ' S3 whom 
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whom we have been ipeaking, could fo abftracl 
iis attention from any fuflFerings of his body, that 
he was able to endure the rack itfelf without much 
pain ; and in leffer pains every body muft have 
bbferved, that when we can employ our attention 
on any thing elfe, the pain has been for a time 
fufpended : on the other hand, if by any means 
the body is indifpofed to perform fuch geftures, or 
to be ftimulated into fuch emotions as any pajQSon 
ufually produces in it, that paflion itfelf never can 
arife, though its caufe fliould be never fo ilrongly 
in action ; though it fliould be merely mental, 
and immediately aflfefting none of the fenfes. As 
an opiate, or fpirituous liquors, fhall fufpend the 
operation of grief, or fear, or anger, in fpite of 
all our efforts to the contrary ; and this by induc- 
ing in the body a difpofition contrary to that 
which it receives from thefe paffions. 

SECT. V. 

HOW THE SUBLIME IS PRODUCED. 

HAVING confidered terrour as producing an 
unnatural tenfion and certain violent emotions of 
the nerves ; it eafdy follows, from what we have 
'uft faid, that whatever is fitted to produce fuch a 
tenfion muft be produftive of a pafiion fimilar ta 
terrour,* and confequently muft be a fource of the 

fublime, 
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jfubHme, though it fliould have no idea of danger 
conneded with it. So that littk remains towards 
fhewing the caufe of the fublime, but to fhew that 

, the inftances we have giyen of it in the fecond* 
part relate to fuch things^ as are fitted by nature* 
to produce this fort of tenfion, either by the jpri*.' 
mary operation pf the mipd or ihp body^» With 
regard to fuch things as affed by the affociatecji 
idea of danger, there can be n%> doubt but that ' 
they produce terrour, and aft by fome modifica^ 
tion pf that paffion j and that terrour, when Tuffir 
ciently violent, raifes the ennotions of the body 
juft mentipned, can as little be doubted. But if 
the fub^ipie is built pn terrour, or fpme paffion like 

' it, which has pain for Its objedt, it is previoufly 
proper to incjuire how any fpecies of delight can 
be derived frpii> a caufe fo apparently contrary to 
it. I fay delight , bccaufe, as I have often remarks 
ed, it i^ very eyidently different in its caufe, and 
in its own nature, from aftual ancj pofitive plea; 
Cure* . 

SECT. VI. 

HOW PAIN CAN BE A CAUSE OF DELIGHT. 

PROVIDENCE has fo ordered It, that a ftate of 
"^reft and inaction, however it may flatter our indo- 
lence, fhould be productive pf many inconve- 
niencics j th;at it fhould generate fuch diforders, 

S 4 as 
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Is may force us to have recourfe to fome labour, 
as a thing abfolutely requifite to make us pafs our 
lives with tolerable fatisfaction ; for the nature of 
reft is to fuflFer all the parts of our bodies to fall 
into a relaxation, that not only difables the mem- 
bejrs from performing their funftions, but takes 
.away the vigorous tone of fibre which is requifite 
for carrying on the natural and neceflfary fecretions. 
At the fame time, that in this languid inactive 
ftate, the nerves are more liable to the moft hor- 
rid convulfions, than when they are fufficiently 
traced and ftrengthened. Melancholy, dejectidh, 
defjpair, and often felf murder, is the confequence 
of the gloomy view we take of things in this re- 
laxed ftate of body. The beft remedy for all thefe 
evils is exercife or labour ; and labour is a fur- 
-OTOunting of difficulties, an exertion of the con- 
trading power of the mufcles ; and as fuch re- 
fembles pain, which confifts in tenfion or contrac- 
tion, in every thing but degree. Labour is not 
only requifite to preferve the coarfer organs in a 
ftate fit for their funftions ; but it is equally ne-^ 
ceffary to thefe finer and more delicate organs, on 
whigh, and by which, the imagination and per- 
haps the other mental powers aft. Since it is pro- 
bable, that not only the inferiour parts of the foul, 
as the paflTions are called, but the underftanding 
itfelf makes ufe of fome fine corporeal inftruments 
in its operation ; though what they are, and where 

they 
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they are, may be fomewh^t hard to fettle : but; 
that it does make ufe of fuch, appears from hence j 
that a long exercife of the mental powers induces 
a remarkable laffitude of the whole body ; and on 
the other hand that great bodily labour, or pain> 
Weakens and foriietimes aftually deftroys the men- 
tal faculties, Now^ as a due exercife is effential 
to the coarfe mufcular parts of the conftitution^ 
and that without this roufing they would become 
languid and difeafed, the very fame rule holds with 
regard to thofe finer parts we have mentioned ; 
to have them in proper order, they muft be fliaken 
and worked to a proper degree. 



SECT. VIL 

EXERCISE NECESSARY FOR THE FIN£R OROANS^ ' 

AS common labour, which is a mode of pain^ 
IS the exercife of the groffer, a mode of terrour is 
the exercife of the finer parts pf the fyftem ; and 
if a certain ipode of pain be of fuch a nature as to 
aft upon the eye or the ear, as they are the moft 
delicate organs, the affection approaches more 
nearly to that which l^as a mental caufe. In all 
thefe cafes, if the pain and te|*rour are fo modified as 
not to be aAually noxious ; if the pain is not car- 
, ried to violence, and the terrour is not converfant 
about the prefent deftruftion of the perfon, as 
thefe emotions clea^r the parts, w^hether fine or 

grofs^ 



grbfs, of a dangerous and troublefome incumf 
J)rance, they are capable of producing delight j 
pot pleafure, but a fort of delightful horrpur, a fort 
pf tranquillity tinged with terrour ; which, as it 
l^elorigs tQ felf-prefervation, is one of the ftrongefl; 
qf all the paffions. Its objeft is the fublimet* Its 
Jiighcft degree I call ajionijhment ; the fubordipate 
degrees are awe, reverence, and refpeft, which 
ty the very etymology of the words, fbew from 
what fource they are derived, and how they ftan4 
diftinguifhed from pofitiye pleafure, 

3ECT. vra. 

WHY TKINOS NOT DANGEROUS PRODUCE A ?ASSI0N 

LIKE TERROUR, 

fA MODE of terrour or pain is always the 
caufe of the fublime. For terrour, or affociated 
danger, the foregoing explanation is, I believe, 
lufficient. It will require fomething more trouble 
to ftew, that fuch examples as I. have given of the 
fublime in the fecond part, are p^pable of produc- 
ing a mode of pain, and of being thus allied to ter- 
rour, and to be accounted for on the fame prin- 
ciples, And firft of fuch objecls as are great in 
their dimenfions, I fpeak of vifual objefts, 

> fart IL fea. ?. f p^rt I. fcft. 7. Part II. fed. 2. 
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S E C T. iX. 

\V"HY VISUAL OBJECTS OF GREAT DI]\4ENSI0NS AR3|^ 

SUBLIME. 

VISION is performed by having a pifture form* 

ed by the rays of light which are reflefted from 

the object painted in one piece, inftantaneouflyi 

on the retina, or laft nervous part of the eye. Or^ 

according to others, there is but one point of any 

object painted on the eye in fuch a manner as to 

be perceived at once ; but by moving the eye, we 

gather up, with great celerity, the feveral parts of 

the object, fo as to form one uniform piece. If 

the former opinion be allowed, it will be confider- 

ed*, that though all the light reflefted from a 

large body fliould ftrike the eye in one iuftant ; 

yet we muft fuppofe that the body itfelf is formed 

of a vaft number of diftinft points, every one of 

which, or the ray from every one, makes an im- 

preffion on the retina^. So that, though the image 

of one point fliould caule but a fmall tenfion of 

this membrane, another, and another, arid another 

ftroke, muft in their progrefs caufe a very great 

one, until it arrives at lafl: to ^he higheft degree ; 

?ind the whole capacity of the ey'e, vibrating in all 

its parts, muft approach near to the nature of what 

caufcs pain, and confequently muft produce an 

* Part II. feet. 7. 
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idea of the fiiblime. Again, if we take it, that 
one point only of an object is diftinguiftiable at 
once ; the matter will amount nearly to the fame 
filing, or * rather it will make the origin of the 
fublime from greatnefs of dimenfion yet clearer. 
For if but one point is obferved at once, the eye 
muft traverfe the vaft fpace of fuch bodies with 
great quicknefs, and confequently the fine nerves 
^d mufcles deftined to the motion of that part 
muft be very much ftrained; and their great fen- 
fibility muft make them highly affefted by this 
ftraining. Befides, it fignifies juft nothing to the 
cScd: produced, whether a body has its parts con- 
neftcd and makes its impreflion at once ; or, mak- 
ing but one impreflion of a point at a time, it caufes 
a fucceflion of the fame or others fo quickly as to 
make them feem united ; as is evident from the 
common effeft of whirling about a lighted torch 
or piece of wood : which if done with celerity, 
feems a circle of fire. 

SEC T. X, 

yNITY WHY REQUISITE TO VASTNESS. 

IT may be objefted to this theory, that the eye 

.generally receives an equal number of rays at all 

times, and that therefore a great objeft cannot af- 

feft it by the number of rays, more than that va- 

.riety of objefts which the eye piuft always difcern 

. whUft 
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whilft it remains open. But to this I anfwer, that 
admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal 
quantity of luminous particles to flrike the eye at 
all times, yet if thefe rays frequently vary their na- 
ture, now to blue, now to red, and fo on, or their 
manner of termination, as to a number of petty 
fquares, triangles, or the like, at every change, 
whether of colour or fliape, the organ has a fort of 
relaxation or reft ; but this relaxation and labour 
fo often interrupted, is by no means productive of 
cafe ; neither has it the effect of vigorous and uni- 
form labour. Whoever has remarked the different 
effefts of fome ftrong exercife, and fome little pid* 
dling aftion, will underftand why a teafing fretful 
employment, which at once wearies and weakens 
the body, fliould have nothing great ; thefe forta 
of impulfes, which are rather teafing than painful, 
by continually and fuddenly altering their tenoilr 
and direftion, prevent that full tenfion, that fpe- 
cies of uniform^ labour, which is sailed to ftrong 
pain, and caufes the fublime. The fum total of 
things of various kinds, though it fhould equal 
the number of th^ uniform parts compofingfome' 
one entire objeft, is not equal in its efFeft upon the 
organs of our bodies. Befides the one already 
affigned,' there is another very ftrong reafon for 
the difference. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one thing at a 
time J if this thing be little, the effed is little, and 

a numbe:^ 
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a number of otjier little objects cannot engage tbd 
attention ; the mind is bounded by the bounds 
of the objeft; and what is not attended to, and 
what does not exift, are much the fame in the ef- 
feft ; but the eye or the mind (for in this cafe 
there is no difference) in great uniform objefts 
does not readily arrive at their bounds ; it has nd 
reft, whilft it contemplates them ; the image is 
much the fame every where. So that every thing 
great by its quantity muft neceffarily be one, fimple 
and entire. 

S E C T. XI. 

THE ARTIFICIAL INFINITE. 

We have obferved, that a fpecies. of greatnefs 
arifes from the artificial infinite ; and that this in* 
finite confifls in an uniform fucceflion of great 
parts : we obferved too, that the fame uniform 
fucceflion had a like power in founds. But becaufe 
the effefts of many things are clearer in one of the 
fenfes than in another, and that all the fenfes bear 
analogy to, and illuflrate one another, I fhall begin 
with this power in founds, as the caufe of the fub*- 
limity from fucceflion is rather more Obvious iit 
the fenfe of hearing., And I fhall here once for 
all, obferve, that an invefligation of the natural 
and mechanical caufes of our paffions, befides the 
curiofity of the fubjeft, gives, if they are difcover*' 

ed, 



td, a double ftrength and luftre to any rules we 
deliver on fuch mattets. When the ear receives 
any fimple found, it is ftruck by a fingle pulfe of 
the air, which makes the ear-drum and the other 
inembrarious parts vibrate according to the naturci 
and lj[)ecies of the ftrake* If the ftroke be ftrong^ 
the organ of hearing fuffers a confiderable degree 
of tenfion. If the ftroke be repeated pretty foort 
after, the repetition caufeS an expeftation of aii* 
other ftroke. And it muft be obferved, that ex- 
peftation itfelf caufes a tenfion. This is apparent 
in many animals, who, when they prepare for 
hearing any found, roufe themfelvesj and prick 
up their ears : fo that here the eSed: of the founds 
is confiderably augmented by a iiew auxiliary^ 
the expectation. But though after a number of 
ftrokes^ we expeft ftill more, not being able ttf 
afceftain the eXaft time of their arrival^ whett 
they arrive, they produce a fort of furprife, wiiiclt' 
Increafes this teEnfioh yet further* - For I have ob-' 
ferved, that when at any time I have waited very 
carneftly fot fome found, that r'eturned at inter-' 
Vals, (as the fucCeffivc fitiiig of cannoli) though t 
fully expeded the return .of the founds when it 
came it always made me ft art a little ; the tzt^ 
drum fuffered a convulfion, and the whole body 
confentM with it. The tenfion of the part thui^ 
increafing at every blow, by the united forces of* 
the ftroke itfelf, the expectation, and the furprife^ 

it 
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it is worked up to fuch a pitch as to be capable of 
the fublime j it is brought juft to the verge of 
pain. Even when the caufe has ceafed, the organs 
of hearing being often fucceflively ftruckin a fimi* 
lar manner, continue to vibrate in that manner 
for fome time longer j this is an additional help 
to the greatnefs of the effeft. 

SECT. XII. 

THE VIBRATIONS MUST BE SIMILAR. 

BUT if the vibration be not fimilar at every 
impreflion, it can never be carried beyond the 
number of aftual impreffions ; for move any body 
zs a pendulum, in one way, and it will continue 
to ofcillate in an arch of the fame circle, until the 
known caufes make it reft ; but if after firft put- 
ting it in motion in one direftion, you pufh it 
into another, it can never reafTume the firft direc- 
tion ; becaufe it can never move itfelf, and confe- 
quently it can have but the efi'cft of that laft mo- 
tion; whereas, if in the fame direftion you aft 
upon it feveral times, it will defcribe a greater 
arch, and move a longer time. 
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SECT. XIII. 

THE EFFECT OF SUCCESSION IN VISUAL OBJECTS 

* 

EXPLAINED. 

IF we can comprehend clearly how things ope- 
rate upon one of our fenfes, there can be very little 
difficulty in conceiving in what manner they affect 
the reft. To fay a great deal therefore upon the 
correfponding aflfeftions of every fenfc, would tend 
rather to fatigue us by an ufelefs repetition, than 
to throw any new light upon the fubjeft, by that 
ample and diffufe manner of treating it ; but as in 
this difcourle we chiefly attach ourfelves to the 
fublime, as it affefts the eye, we fhall confider 
particularly why a fucceffive difpofition of uniform 
parts in the fame right line Ihould be fublime,* and 
upon what principle this difpofition is enabled to 
make a comparatively fmall quantity of matter 
produce a grander effed, than a much larger quan- 
tity difpol^ed in another manner. To avoid the 
perplexity of general notions ; let us fet before our 
eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a 
right line ; let us take our ftand in fuch a manner, 
that the e^e may Ihoot along this colonnade, for 
it has its beft effect in this view. In our prefent 
fituation it is plain, that the rays from the firft 
round pillar will caufe in the eye a vibration of 

* Part II. fca. 10. 
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that fpecies ; an image of the pillafr itfelf. Tlie 
pillar immediately fucceeding increafes it ; that 
which follows renews and enforces the impreffion; 
each in its order as it fucceeds, repeats impulfe after 
impulfe, and ftroke after ftroke, until the eye, 
long exercifed in one particular way, cannoti lofe 
that object immediately ; and beingviolently roufed 
by this continued agitation, it prefents the mind 
with a grand or fublime conception* But inftead 
of viewing a rank of uniform pillars ; let us fup- 
pofe that they fiicceed each other, a round and 21 
fquarc one alternately. In this cafe the vibration 
caufed by the firft round pillar perifhes as foon as 
it is formed ; and one of ^uite another fort (tlw 
fcjuare) diredtly occupies its place ; which however 
it religns as quickly to the round one ; and thus 
the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up one image, 
and laying down another, as long as the building 
continues. From whence it is obvious, that at the 
laft pillar, the impreffion is as far from continuing 
as it was at the very firft ; bccaufe in faft, the fen- 
Ibry can receive no diftinA impreffion but from the 
laft ; and it can never of itfelf refume a diffimilar 
impreffion : befides every variation of the object 
is a reft and relaxation to the organs of fight ; and 
tliefe reliefs prevent that powerful emotion fo ne- 
ceflary to produce*the fublime. To produce there- 
fore a pcrfedt grandeur in fuch things as we have 
been mentioning, there fliould be a perfect fimpli- 

city, 
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tity, an abfolute uniformity in difpofition, ihape, 
and colouring. Upon this principle of fucceffion 
and uniformity it may be aiked, why a long bare 
wall ihould not be a more fublime obje£): than a 
colonnade ; fiijce the fucceffion is no way inter-4 
rupted ; fince the eye meets no check ; fince no- 
thing more uniform can be conceived? A long 
bare wall is certainly not fo grand an objefl: as a 
colonnade of the fame length and height. It is not 
altogether difficult to account fot this differences 
When we look at a naked wall, from the evennefs 
of the objeft, the eye runs along its whole fpace, 
and arrives quickly at its termination ; the eye 
meets nothing which may interrupt its progrefs ; 
but then it meets nothing which may detain it a 
proper time to produce a very great and lafting 
effieft. The view of a bare wall, if it be of a great 
height' and length, is undoubtedly grand : but thirf 
is only one idea, and not a repetition oijimlar ideas: 
it is therefore great, not fo much upon the prin- 
ciple of infinity^ as upon that of vq/inefs. But we 
are not fo powerfully affefted with any one im- 
pulfe, unlefs it be one of a prodigious force indeed, 
as we are with a fucceffion of fimilar impulf^s \ 
becaufe the nerves of the fenfory do not (if I mty 
ufe the expreffion) acquire a habit of repeating the 
lame feeling in fuch a manner as to continue it 
longer than its caufe is iii aftion ; belides all the 
efiFeds which I have attributed to expeftation and 

T z furprife 
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furprife in Sedl. 1 1 . can have no place in a bare 
wall. 



S E G T. XIV. 

LOCKE*S OPINIOW CONCERNING DARKNESS CONSI- 
DERED. 

IT is Mr. Locke's opinion, that darknefs is not 
naturally an idea of terrour ; and that though an 
exceifive light is painful to the fenfe, that the 
grcatcft excefs of darknefs is no ways troublefome. 
He obferyes indeed in another place, that a nurfe 
or an old woman having once affociated the ideas 
of ghofts and goblins with that of darknefs, night 
evpr after becomes painful and horrible to the 
imaginatiQn. The authority of this great man is 
^oubtlefs a§ great as that of any man can be, and 
\t feems tQ ftand in the way of our general prin- 
ciple.* We have confidered darknefs as a caufe 
of :the/ublinie ; and we have all along confidered 
the fublii^e ^s depending on fome modification of 
pain or terrour : fo that if darknefs be no w^y 
painful or terrible to any, who have not had their 
minds early, tainted with fuperftitions, it can be 
no fource of .the fublime to them. But, with all 
defjerence to fuch an authority, it feems to mc, 
{jiafan affociation of a more general natui'e, an 

alLbciation which takes in all mankind, may make 
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darknefs terrible ; for in utter darknefs it is impof- 
fible to know in what degree of fjfety we ftand ; we 
are ignorant of the objeds that furround usj we 
may every moment ftrike againft fome dangerous 
Qbftru&ion; we may fall down a precipice thefirft 
ftep we takej and if 341 enemy approach, we know 
Hot in what quarter to defend ourfelves ; in fuch 
a cafe ftrength is no fure proteftion ; wifdom can 
only a<5t 1^ guefs ; the boldeft are ftaggered, and 
he who would pray for nothing elfe towards his 
defence is forced to pray for Hghti 

As tQ the affociation of ghofts,and goblins ; fiirdy 
it is more natural to think, that darknefs, being 
originally an idea of terrour, was chofen as a fit 
fcene for fuch terrible reprefentations, than that 
fiich reprefentations have made darknefs terrible. 
The mind of man very eafily flides into an errour 
of the former fort ; but it is very hard to imagine, 
that the eflfeft of an idea fb univerfally terrible iir 
all times, and in all countries, as darknefs, could 
poffibly have been owing to a fet of idle florie^, or 
to any caufe of a nature fo trivial, and of an ope^ 
ration fo precarious. 
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SECT. XV. 

DARKNESS TEHRIBLE IN ITS OWN NATURE. 

PERHAPS it may appear on inquiry, that 
Uacknefs and darknefs are in fome degree painful 
by their natural operation, independent of any 
affodations whatfoever. I muft obferve, that the. 
ideas of darknefs and blackneis are much the 
£ime ; and they differ only in this, that blacknefs 
is a more confined idea. Mr. Chefelden has given 
us a very curious ftory of a boy, who had been 
born blind, and continued fo until he was thirteen 
or fourteen years old ; he was then couched for a 
cataraA, by which operation he received his fight. 
Among many remarkable particulars that attended 
his firft perceptions and judgments on vifual ob- 
jefts, Chefelden tells us, that the firfl: time the boy ^ 
law a black objeft, it gave him great uncafinefs ; 
and that fome time after, upon accidentally feeing 
a negro woman, he was fl:ruck5^dth great horrour 
at the fight. The horrour, in this cafe, can fcarcely 
be fuppofed to arife from any affociation. The boy 
appears by the account to have been particularly 
obferving and fenfible for one of his age; and 
therefore it is probable, if the great uneafinefs he 
fck at the firfl: fight, of black had arifen from its 
connexion with any other difagreeable ideas, he 
would have obferved and mentioned it. For an 

idea, 
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idea, difagreeable only by affociation, has the caufe 
of its ill effeft on the paffions evident enough at 
the firft impreflion ; in ordinary cafes, it is indeed 
frequently loft; but this is, becaufe the original 
affociation was made very early, and the confe- 
quent impreflion repeated often. In our inftance, 
there was no time for fuch an habit ; and there is 
no reafon to think that the ill effefts of black on 
his imagination were more owing to its connexion 
with any difagreeable ideas, than that the good 
eflFecls of more cheerful colours were derived from 
their connexion with pleafirig ones. They had 
both probably their effedts from their natursd 
pperation. 

SECT. XVI. 

WHY DARKNESS JS TERRIBLE. 

IT may be worth while to examine how dark- 
nefs can operate in fuch a manner as to caufe pain. 
It is obfervable, that ftill a« we recede from the 
light, nature has fo contrived it, that the pupil is 
enlarged by the retiring of the iris, in proportion 
to our recefs. Now, inllead of declining from it 
but a little, fuppofe that we withdraw entirely 
from the light ; it is reafonable to think, that the 
contraftion of the radial fibres of the iris is pro*- 
portionably greater ; and that this part may by 
great darkneis come to be fo cpntracled, as to 

T 4 ft rain 
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ftrain the nerves that compofe it beyond their na- 
tural tone ; and by this means to produce a pain- 
ful fenfation. Such a tenfion it feems there cer- 
tainly is, whilft we are involved in darknefs ; for 
in fuch a ftate whilft the eye remains open, there 
is a continual nifus to receive light ; this i^ mani- 
feft from the flaflies and luminous appearance^ 
which often feem in tl^efe cjrcumftances to play 
before it \ and which can be nothing but the effed 
of ipafms, produced by its own efforts in purfuit 
of its object ; feveral other ftrong ipipulfes will 
produce the idea of light in the eye, beiides thq 
fubftai^ce of light itfelf, as we experience on n^any 
occafions. Some who allow darknefs to be a cauf^ 
of the fublime, would infer, from the dilation of 
the pupil, that a relaxation may be productive of ; 
the fublime, as well as convullion : but they do 
not I believe confider that although the circulai; 
ring of the iris be in fome fenfe a fphincter, which 
may poflibly be dilated by a fimple relaxation, yej; 
in one refpeft it differs from mpft of the other 
fphinders of the body, that it is furniflipd witl; 
antagonift mufcles, which are the radial fibres of 
the iris : no fooner does the circular piufcle begin 
to relax, than thefe fibres, wanting their counter- 
poife, arc forcibly drawn back, and open the pupil 
to a confiderable widenefs. But though we were 
not apprized of this, I believe any one will find, 
if he opens his eyes and makes an effort to fee in 

a darl^ 
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a dark place, that a very perceivable pain enfues* 
And I have heard fome ladies remark, that after 
having worked a long time upon a ground of 
black, their eyes w^re fo pained and weakened, 
they could hardly fee. It may perhaps be ob- 
jefted to this theory of the mechanical eflFeft of 
darknefs, that the ill effeds of darknefs or bkck- 
nefs fecm rather mental than corporeal: and I 
own it is true, that they do fo ; and fo do all thofe 
that depend on the affeftions of the finer parts of 
our fyftem. The ill efTefts of bad weather appear 
often no otherwife, than in a melancholy and dc- 
jeftion of fpirits -, though without doubt, in this 
cafe, the bodily organs fufFer firft, and tljle mind 
through thefe organs. 

SECT. iLVn. 

THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS. 

BLACKNESS is but a partial darknefs ; and 
therefore it derives fome of its powers from being 
mixed and furrounded with coloured bodies. In 
its own nature, it cannot be eonfidered as a co- 
Jour. Black bodies, reflecting none, or but a few 
rays, with regard to fight, are but as fo many va* 
cant fpaces difperfed among the objefts we view. 
When the eye lights on one of thefe vacuities, after 
having been kept in fome degree of tenfipn by the 
play of the adjacent colours upon it, it fuddenly falls 

intq 
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into a relaxation ; out of which it as fuddenly rcf 
covers by a convulfive fpring. To illuftrate this ( 
let us confider, that when we iiltend to fit on a 
chair, and find it much lower than we expefted, 
the fliock is very violent ; much more violent than 
could be thought from fo flight a fall as the differ 
rence between one chair and another can poflSibly 
make. If, after defcending a flight of flairs, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another ftep in the 
/nanner of tjie former ones, the fhock is extremely 
rude and difagreeable ; and by no art can we caufc 
fuch a fliock by the fame means when we exped 
and prepare for it. When I lay that this is owing 
to having the change made contrary to expefla- 
tion ; I do not mean folely , when the mind expefts, 
I mean likewife, that when an organ of fenfe is 
for fome time afiecled in fome one manner, if it 
be fuddenly afieded otherwife, there enfues a con- 
vulfive motion ; fuch a convulfion as is caufed 
when any thing happens againft the expectance 
, of the mind. And though it may appear ftrange 
that fuch a change as produces a relaxation, fliould 
immediately produce a fudden convulfion ; it is 
yet moft certainly fo, and fo in all the fenfes. 
Every one knows that fleep is a relaxation; and 
that filence, where nothing keeps the organs of 
hearing in aftion, is in general fitteft to bring oi^ 
this relaxation ; yet when a fort of murmuring 
foupds difpofe a man to fleep, let thefe founds ceafe 
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fuddenly, and the perfon immediately awajkes ; 
that is, the parts are braced up fuddenly, and he 
awakes. This I ' have often experienced myfdf, 
and I have heard the fame from obferving perfons. 
In like manner, if a perfon in broad day-light 
were falling afleep, to introduce a fudden dark* 
nefs would prevent his fleep for that time, though 
filence and darknefs in themfelves, and not fuds^ 
denly introduced, are very favourable to it. This 
I knew only by conjefture on the anak>gy of the 
fenfes when I firft digefted thefe bbfervations ; but 
I have fince experienced it. And I have often ex- 
perienced, and fo have a thoufand others, that on 
thefirftincliningtowardfleep,wehavebeenfuddenly 
awakened with a moft violent ftart; and that this 
ftart was generally pre€:eded by a fort of dream of 
our falling down a precipice : whence does this 
ibrapge motion arife, but from the too fudden re- 
laxation of the body, which by fome mechanifm 
in nature reftores itfelf by as quick and vigorous 
an exertion of the contrafting power of the 
mufcles! The dream itfelf is caufed by this relaxa- 
tion : and it is of too uniform a nature to be at- 
tributed to any other caufe. The parts relax too 
fuddenly, which is in the nature of falling ; and 
this accident of the body induces this image in 

the mind. When we are in a confirmed ftate of 
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health and vigour, as all changes are then lefs 

fudden, and lefs on the extreme, we can feldonj 

complain of this difagreeable fesfation. 

SECT. 
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SECT. xvm. 

THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS MODERATED. 

THOUGH the efFefts of black be painfiil origi. 
nally, we muft not think they always continue 
fo. Cuftom reconciles us to every thing. After 
we have been ufed to the fight of black objefts, 
the terrour abates^ and the fmoothnefs and gloffi- 
nc£s or fome agreeable accident of bodies fo co- 
loured, foftens in fome meafure the horrour and 
fternnefe of their original nature ; yet the nature 
of their original impreffion ftill continues. Black 
will always have fomething melancholy in it, be- 
caufe the fenfory will always find the change to it 
from other colours too violent ; or if it occupy 
the whqle cojnpafs of the fight, it will then be 
darknefs ; and what was faid of darknefs will be 
applicable here. I do not purpofe to go into all 
that might be faid to illuftrate this theory of the 
efiecls of light and darknefs ; neither will I exa* 
mine all the different effeflts produced by the va- 
rious modifications and mixtures of thefe two 
caufes. If the foregoing obfervations have any 
foundation in nature, I conceive them very fufr 
Jcient to account for all the phaenomena that can 
arife from all the combinations of black with other 
colours. To enter into every particular, or to an- 
swer every objeftion, would be an endlels labour. 
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We have only followed the moft leading roads ; 
and we fhall obferve the fame conduct in our in- 
quiry into the caufe of beauty. 

SECT. XIX. 

THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF LOVE. 

WHEN we have before us fuch objeds as excite 
love and complacency ; the body is affected, fo far 
as I could obferve, much in the following manner: 
The head reclines fomething on one fide ; the eye- 
lids are more clofed than ufual, and the eyes roll 
gently with an inclination to the object ; the 
mouth is a little opened, and the breath drawn \ 

flowly, with now and then a low figh ; the whole 
body is compofed, and the hands fall idly to the 
fides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
fenfe of melting and languor. Thefe appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of beauty 
in the objeft, and of fenfibility in the obfervcr. 
And this gradation from the higheft pitch of 
beauty and fenfibility, even to the loweft: of me- 
diocrity and indifierence, and their correfpondent 
efFefts, ought to be kept in view, elfe this defcrip- 
tion will feem exaggerated, which it certainly is 
not. But from this description it is almofl: impof- 
fible not to conclude, that beauty acts by relaxing 
the folids of the whole fyftem. There are all the 
appearances of fuch a relaxation ; and a relaxation 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat below the natui^al tone fecms to me to 
be the caufe of all pofitive pleafure. Who is a 
ftranger to that manner of expreffion fo common 
in all times and in all countries, of being foftened, 
relaxed, enervated, diffolved, melted away by 
pleafure ? The univerfal voice of mankind, faith- 
ful to their feelings, concurs in affirming this uni- 
form and general effeft : and although fome odd 
and particular inftance may perhaps be founds 
wherein there appears a confiderable degree of po- 
fitive pleafure, without all the charafters of relaxa- 
tion, we muft not therefore rejeft the concluiion 
we had drawn from a concurrence of many expe- 
riments ; but we muft ftiil retain it, fubjoining 
the exceptions which may occur according to the 
judicious rule laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the third book of his Opticks. Our pofition 5^dll, 
I conceive, appear confirmed beyond any reafon- 
able doubt, if we can fliew that; fuch things as we 
have already obferved to be the genuine confti* 
tuents of beauty, have each of them, feparately 
taken, a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And 
if it muft be allowed us, that the appearance of 
the human body, when all thefe conftituents are 
united together before the fenfory, further fa- 
vours this opinion, we may venture, I^believe, to 
conclude, that the paffion called lovp is prodiiced 
by this relaxation. By the fame method of rca- 
foning which we have ufed in the inquiry into 

the 
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the caufes of the fublime, we may likewife con- , 
elude, that as a beautiful objed prefented to the 
fenfe, by caufing a relaxation in the body, pro- 
duces the paffion of love in the mind ; fo if by 
any means the paffion fliould firft have its origin 
in the mind, a relaxation of the outward organs 
will as certainly enfue in a degree proportioned to 
the caufe. 

SECT. XX. 

WHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAUTIFUL. 

IT is to explain the true caufe of vifual beauty, 
that I caH in the affiftance of the other fenfes. If 
it appears that fmoothnefi is a principal caufe of 
pleafure to the touch, tafte, finell, and hearing, 
it will be cafily admitted a conftituent of vifual 
beauty ; efpecially as we have before fliewn, that 
this quality is found almoft without exception in 
all bodies that are by general coirfent held beauti- 
ful. There can be no doubt that bodies which are 
rough and angular, roufe and vellicate the organs 
of feeling, caufing a fenfe^of pain, which confifts in 
the violent tenfion or contraction of the ^nufcular 
fibres^ On the contrary, the application of fmooth 
bodies relaxes ; gentle ftroking with a fmooth 
hand allays violent pains and cramps, and relaxes 
the fuflfering parts from their unnatural tenfion y 
and it has therefore very often no mean eiBeft io 
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removing fwcllings and obftruftions. The fenfe 
of feeling is highly gratified with fmooth bodies. 
A bed fmoothly laid, and foft, that is, where the 
rcfiftance is every way inconfiderable, is a great 
luxury, difpofing to an univerfal relaxation, and 
inducing beyond any thing elfe, that fpecies of it 
called fleep. 

SECT. XXI. 

SWEETNESS, ITS NATURE. 

NOR is it only in the touch, that fmooth bodies 
caufe pofitive pleafure by relaxation. In the fmell 
and taftc, we find all things agreeable to them, 
and which are commonly called fweet, to be of a 
fmooth nature, and that they all evidently tend 
to relax their refpeftive fenfories. Let us fir ft con- 
ficler the tafte. Since it is moft eafy to inquire 
into the property of liquids, and fince all things 
feem to want a fluid vehicle to make them tafted 
at all, I intend rather to confider the liquid than 
the folid parts of our food. The vehicles of all 
t^ftes arc water and oil. And what determines the 
tafte is fome fait, which affefts varioufly according 
to its nature, or its manner of being combined ' 
with other things. Water and oil, fimply confi- 
dercd, are capable of giving fome pleafure to the > 
tafte. Water^ when fimple, is infipid, inodorous, 
colourlefs, and^fmooth ; it is found, when mt-caldy 
•/\- - - ^ 1;o 
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to be a great refolver of fpafms, and lubricator of 
the fibres; this power it probably owes to it;i 
fmoothnefs. For as its fluidity depends, accord- 
ing to the moft general opinion, on the round-, 
nefs, fmoothnefs, and weak cohefion of the com- 
ponent parts of any body; and as water acts mere- 
ly as a fimple fluid; it follows, that the caufe of 
its fluidity is like wife the caufe of its relaxing 
quality; namely, the fmoothnefs and flippery tex- 
ture of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of tafles 
is oil. This too, when fimple, is infipid, inodorous, 
colourlefs, and fmooth to the touch and tafle. It 
is fmoother than water, and in many cafes yet 
more relaxing. Oil is in fome degree pleafant to 
the eye, the touch, and the tafle, infipid as it is* 
Water is not fo grateful ; which I do not know on 
what principle to account for, other than that 
Water is not fo foft and fmooth. Suppofe that to 
this oil or water were added a certain quantity o£ 
a fpecifick fait, which had a power of putting the 
nervous papillae of the tongue into a gentle vibra* 
tory. motion ; as fuppofe fugar diffoWed in it. The 
fmoothnefs of the oil, and the vibratory powet 
of the fait, caufe the fenfe we call fweetnefs In 
all fweet bodies, fugar, or a fubflance -Very little 
different from fugar, is conflantly found *; every 
fpecies of fait, examined by the niicrofcppe, has its 
own d.ifl|nG^ regular, invariable form. That of 
4iitre i| j,.£Qiij|:ed oblong; that pf fea-falt an exad 
.Vol. li U . cube: 
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cube; that of fugsr a pcrfcft ^obe^ t£ you have 
tried how finooth' globular bodies, as the marbles 
^th whleh boys zmufe theinfelves, have affefted 
the touch when thefy are rolled backvrard and for* 
tiTard and over one another^ yoU will eafily con- 
ceive how fweetnefiy which cohfiftsin a fait c^ 
fuch nature^ zSsdA the tafte ; for a fingk globe^ 
(though femewhat plea&nt to the feeling) yet by 
the regularity of its form^ and the fomewhat too 
fodden deviation of its parts from a right line, is 
nothing neat fo pleaiknt to the touch as feveral 
globes, where the hand gently rifes to one and falls 
to another ( and this pleafure is greatly increafed 
if the globes are in motion, and Hiding over one 
another; for this foft variety prevents that weari- 
sie(s, which the uniform difpofition of the ieveral 
globes wotdd otherwife produce. Thus in fwect 
liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, though moft 
probably round, are yet fo minute, as to conceal 
the figure of their component parts from the niceft 
inquifition of the microfcope; and cdnfequently 
being fo exceffively minute^ they have a fort of flat 
fimpUcity to the taftc, refembling the efie As of plain 
fmooth bodies to the touch ; for if a body be com- 
pofed of round parts exceflively fmall, and packed 
pretty clofdy together, the furface will be both to 
the fight and touch as if it were nearly plain and 
fmooth. It is dear from their unveiling thd^ 
^gure toAe nuaofcope, that the partidef of fugar 

arc 
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are confiderably larger than thofe of water or oil, 
and confequently, that their e&cts from the^* 

; roundnef3 will be more diftinft and palpable to th^ 
nervous papillse of that nice organ the tongue: 
they will induce that fenfe called fweetnefs, which 

: in a weak manner we difcover in oil, and in a yet 

'■ weaker in water ; for ^ infipid as they are, water 
Jsitid oil are in fome degree fweet; and it may be 

';obiferved, that infipid things of all kinds approach 
ijtore nearly to the nature of fweetnels than to 

; tpat of any other tafte. 
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SECT. XXII. 

^:^',, SWEETNESS RELAXING, 

the other fenfes we have remarked^ that 

. J^ooth things are relaxing. Now it ought to ap^ 

Jl^ar that fweet things, which are the fmooth of 

j^ile, are relaxing too. It is remarkable, that in 

•^njie l^'^g^^g^s foft and fweet have but one name. 

\\;p(fu^in French fignifies foft as well as fweet. The 

•{^^'S^n Duleisf and the Italian Dolce ^ have in many 

xafes^ the fame douUe fignification. That fweet 

things are generally relaxing, is evident; becaufe 

VaU fuch, efpecially thofe which are moft oily, takea 

. frequently, or in a large quantity, very much en* 

.feeble the,, tone of the ftomach. Sweet fioaell^, 

W-hich bear a great affinity to fweet tjdles, rejax 

very remarkably. The fmell of flowery dilpof^ 

V 2 people 
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people to drowfinefs; and this relaxing efFe<S k 
further apparent from the prejudice which people 
of weak nerves receive from their ufe. It were 
worth while to examine, whether taftes of this 
kind, fweet ones, taftes that are caufed by fmooth 
oils and a relaxing fait, are not the originally plea- 
iant taftes. For many, which ufe has rendered 
fuch, were not at all agreeable at firft. SfThe way to 
examine this is, to try what nature has originally 
provided for us, which fhe has undoubtedly 
made originally pleafant; and to analyfe this pro- 
vifion. Milk is the firft fupport of our childhood. 
The component parts of this are water, oil, and 
a fort of a very fweet fait, called the fugar of 
milk* All thefe when blended have a gvezt/mootA" 
Ttefs to the tafte, and a relaxing quality to 
the fkin. The next thing children covet is fruity 
and of fruits thofe principally which are fweet; 
and every one knows that the fweetnefs of fruit 
is caufed by a fubtile oil, and fuch fait as that men- 
tioned in the laft fection. ' Afterwards, cuftom, 
habit, the defire of noveltyj and a.thoufand other 
caufes, confound, adulterate, and change our pa- 
lates, fo that we can no longer reafon with any 
fatisfaftion about them. Before we quit this ar- 
ticle, we muft obferve, that as fmooth things are, 
as fuch, agreeable to the tafte, and are found of a 
relaxing quality ; fo, on the other hand, things 
^hich are found by experience to. be of a ftrength- 

ening 
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cning quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are al- 
pioft juniverfally rough and pungent to the tafte, 
and in many cafes rough even to the touch* We 
often apply the quality of fweetnefs, metaphori- 
cally, to vifual objects. For the better carrying 
on this remarkable analogy of the fenfes, we may 
Jxere call'fweetnels the beautiful of the tafte, 

@ E c T. xxm^ 

VARIATION, WHY BEAUTIFUI*, 

ANOTHER principal property of beautiful pb- 
jefts is, that the line of their parts is continually 
varying its direction 5 but, it varies it by a very 
infenfiWe deviation; it never yarieS it fo quickly 
as to furprife, or by the fharpnefs of its angle to 
caufe any twitching or convulfion of the optick 
jierve. Nothing long continued in the fame man- 
ner, nothing very fuddenly varied, can ^ be beau- 
tiful; becaufe bpth are oppofite to that agreeable 
relaxation which is the chajrafteriftick effect of 
beauty. It Js thus in ail the fenfes, A motion ia 
a right line, is that manner of moving next to a 
very gentle defcent, in which we meet the leaft re- 
fiftance; yet it is not that manner of moving, 
which, next to a defcent, wearies us the leaft. . Reft 
certainly tends to relax: yet there is a fpecies of 
motion which relaxes more than reft; a gentle 0C7 
ciUatory ijnotiop, a rifing and falling. Rqcking 

U 3 fets 
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fets children to fleep better than abfolute reft ; 
there is indeed fcarce any thing at that age, which 
gives more pleafure than to be gently lifted up 
and down; the manner of playing which their 
nurfes ufe with children, and the weighing and 
Twinging ufcd afterwards by themfelves as a fa- 
vourite amufement, evince this very fufficicntly. 
Moft people muft have obferved the fort of fenfe 
tliey have had on being fwiftly drawn in an eafy 
coach oti a fmooth turf, with gradual afcents and 
declivities. This will give a better idea of the beau- 
tiful, and point out its probable caufe better, than 
almoft any thing elfe. On the contrary when one 
is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, the. 
pain felt by thefe fudden inequalities fliews why 
fimilar fights, feelings, and founds, are fp contrary 
to beauty ; and with regard to the feeling, it is ex- 
actly the fame in its efieft, or very nearly the fame, 
whether, for inftance, I move my hand along the 
furface of a body of a certain fhape, or whether 
fuch a body is moved along my hand. But to 
bring this analogy of the fenfes home to the eye: 
if a body prefented to that fenfe has fuch a waving 
furface, that the rays of light reflected from it are 
in a continual infenfible deviation from theftrongeft 
to the weakeft (which is always the cafe in a fur^ 
face gradually unequal), it muft be exaftly fimilar 
in its effefts on the eye and touch ; upon the one 
of which it operates direftly, on the other indi- 

reftly. 
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rcSiy. An4 this body will be beautiftil If the 
lines which compofe its furface are not continued^ 
even fo varied, in 21 manner that may weary or 
diffipate the attention^ The yariatioa jit&lf mufk 
te contipijally varied. 

SECT. XXIV, 



CONCERNING 5MA.LJLNESS* 

TO avoid a famenefs which may arifc from the 
t(|0 fjrequent repetition of the fame reafonings, 
and of illuftjrations of the fame nature, I ladll nc^ 
enter very minutely ipto eyery particular that re- 
gards beauty, ^s it is founded on the difpofltioa 
pf jits quantity, or it^ quantity itfelf. Jn Ipeaking 
of the magnitude of bodies there is great uncer- 
taipty, becaufe the ideas of great and fmall are 
terms almoft entirely relative to the ipecies of the 
objedSy which are infinite. It is true, that having 
puce fixed the ipecies of any object, and the di- 
inenfions common in the individuals of that fpe- 
^es, we may obferve ^me that exicepd, and feme 
that fall fhprt of, the ordinary -ftandard? thofe 
which grc^atly exceed, are by that excefs, provided 
the fpecies itfelf be not very feiall, rajther great 
and terriUe than beautiful; but as in the animd 
worlds ajaid in ^ gopd njieafure in the vegetable 
world likewife, the qualities jhat conftitute beauty 
pay ppffibly be jwiited to things of greater dimen- 

U 4 fions; 
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*fions; when they are fo united, they conftitute a 
fpecies fomcthing different both from the fublime 
and beautiful, which I have before called .Fine; 
but this kind, I imagine, has not fuch a power on 
the paffions, either as vaft bodies have which are 
endued with the correfpondent qualities of the 
fublime; or as the qualities of beauty have when 
united in a fmaU object. The affedion produced 
by large bodies adorned with the fpoils of beauty, 
isatenfion continually relieved; which approaches 
to the nature of mediocrity. But if I were to fay 
how I find myfelf affected upon fuch occafions, I 
fliould fay, that the fublime fuffers lefs by being 
united to fome of the qualities of beauty-, than 
beauty docs by being joined to greatnefs of quan- 
tity, or any other properties of the fublime. There 
is fomethlng fo over-ruling in whatever infpires us 
with awe, in all things which belong ever fo re- 
motely to terrour, that nothing elfe can ftand in 
their prefence. There lie the qualities of beauty 
cither dead or unoperativej or at moft exerted 
to m^ollify the rigour and fternnefs of the terrour, 
which is the natural concomitant of greatnefs. 
Befides the extraordinary great in every fpecies, 
the oppofite to this, the dwarfifh and dimiriutive 
ought to be confidered. Littlenefs, merely as fuch, 
has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty, Tiie 
humming-bird, both in fliape and colouring, yields 
to none of t^e - wipged fpecies, of which he iis the 
-'-' ' - . leaftj 
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leaflr; and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by his 
fmallnefe. But there are animals, which when 
they are extremely fmall are rarely (if ever) beau- 
tiful. There is a dwarfifh fize of men and women, 
which is almoft conftantly fo grofs and mafUve in 
comparifon of their height, that they prefent us 
with a very difagreeable image. But fliould a 
■man be found not above two or three feet high, 
fuppoling fuch a perfon to have all the parts of 
his body of a delicacy fuitable to fuch a fize, and 
otherwife endued with the common qualities of 
other beautiful bodies, I am pretty well convinced 
that a perfon of fuch aftature might be confidered 
as beautiful; might be the object of love; might 
give us very pleafing ideas on viewing him. The 
only thing which could poffibly interpofe to check 
our pleafure is, that fuch creatures, however form- 
ed, are unusual, and are often therefore confidered 
as fomething monftrous. The large and gigantick, 
though very compatible with the fublimc, is con- 
trary to the beautiful. It is impoffible to fuppofe 
a giant the objeft of love. When we let our ima- 
gination loofe in romance, the ideas we naturally 
annex to that fize are thofe of tyranny, cruelty, 
injuftice, and every thing horrid and abominable. 
We paint the giant ravaging the country, plunder- 
mg the innocent traveller, and afterwards gorged 
with his half-living flefli : fuch are Polyphemus, 
Cacus, and others, who make fo great a figure in 

romances 
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romances and heroick poems. The event we ati* 
tend to with the greateft fatisfaction is their de* 
feat and death. I do not remember, in aU that 
multitude of deaths with which the Iliad is filled, 
that the fall of any man remarkable for his great 
ftature and ftrength touches us with pity; nor 
does it appear that the author fo well read in 
human nature, ever intended it fhould. It is Si? 
moifius, in the foft bloom of youth, torn from 
his parents, who tremble for a courage fo ill fuite4 
to his ftrength; it h another hurried by war from 
the new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, 
and a novice to the field, who melts us by his un-.- 
timely fate. Achilles, in fpite of the many qua- 
lities of beauty, which Isomer has beftowed on hi§ 
outward form, and the many great virtues with 
which he has adorned his mind, can never makq 
us love him. It may be obferved, that Homer 
has given the Trojans, whofe fete he has defig|fie4 
to excite our compaffion, infinitely piore of the 
amiable foci4 virtues than he has diftributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, 
the paiffion he choofes to raife is pity; pity is a 
paffion founded on love; and thefe le/fer^ and if 
I may fay domeftick virtues, are certainly the moft 
amiable. But he has made the Greeks far their 
fuperiours in politick and military virtues. The 
councils of Priam are- weak; the arms of Hedor 
comparatively feeble; his courage far below that 

of 
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of Achilles, " Yet we love Priam more than Aga- 
memnon, and Heftor more than his conqueror 
Achilles. Admiration is the paffion which Homer 
would excite in favour of the Greeks, and he has 
done it by bellowing on them the virtues which 
have but little to do with love. This fhort digret 
lion is perhaps not wholly befide our purpofe, 
where our bufinefs is to fliew, that objects of great 
dimenfions ar^ incompatible with beauty, the 
more incompatible as they are greater^ whereas 
the fmall, if ever they fail of beauty, this failure 
is not to be attributed to their fize, 

SECT. XXV* 

OF COLOUR. 

WITH regard to colour, the difquifitlon is al* 
tnoft infinite; but I conceive the principles laid 
down in the beginning of this part are fufficient 
Xo account for the efFefts of them all, as well as for 
the agreeable efFefts of tranfparent bodies, whe- 
ther fluid or folid. Suppofe I look at a bottle of 
^uddy liquor, of a blue or red colour : the blue 
or red rays cannot pafs clearly to the eye, but are 
fuddenly and unequally flopped by the interven- 
tion of little opaque bodies, which without prepa- 
ration change the idea, and change it too into one, 
difagreeable in its own nature, conformable to the 
principles laid down in feet. 24. Bu,t when the 

ray 
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ray paffes without fuch oppofition through the 
glafs or liquor, when the glafs or liquor are quite 
tranfparent, the light is fbmetimes foftened in the 
paffage, which makes it more agreeable even a$ 
light 'j and the liquor refle£ting all the rays of it? 
proper colour evenly^ it has fuch an efFeft on the 
eye, as fmooth opaque bodies have on the eye and 
touch. So that the pleafure here is compounded 
of the foftnefs of the tranfinitted and the eveur 
pels of the refleded light. This pleafure may be 
heightened by the common principles in other 
things, if the fliape of the glafs which holds the 
tranfparent liquor be fo judicioufly varied, as to 
prefent the colour gradually and inter changeably,^ 
weakened and ftrengthened with all the variety 
which judgment in affairs of this nature fliall fug? 
geft. On a review of all that has been faid of the 
cfiecls, as well as the caufes of both, it will appear, 
that the fublime and beautiful are built on prin- 
ciples very different, and that their affeftions are 
as different: the great has terrour for it^bafisj 
which, when it is modified, caufes that emotion 
in the mind, which I have called aftonifhment j 
the beautiful is foundt^d on nu^re pofitive pleafure, 
and excites in the foul tha|: feeling, which is called 
love* Their caufes have made the fubjed of thi^ 
fourth part. 

THE END. OF THE FOURTH PART. 
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PART V. 



SECTION I, 



•' ' , OF WORDS. 

NATURAL objefts affeft us, by the laws of 
that connexion which Providence has efta- 
i^lifhed between certain motions and configura- 
tions of bodies, and certain confequent feelings in 
our mind. Painting affefts in the fame manner, 
but with the fuperadded pleafure of imitation. 
Arclntefture affcfts by the laws of nature, and the 
law of reafon ; from which latter refult the rules 
of proportion, which make a work to be praifed 
or cenfured, in the whole or in fome part,, when 

the end for which it was defigned is or is not pro- 
perly 
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perly anfwcrdd* But as to words ; they feem to 
me to affect us in a manner very different from that 
in which we arc affeded by natural objefts, or by 
painting or architefture ; yet words have as confi- 
derable a ftiare in exciting ideas of beauty and of 
the fublime as any of thofe, and fometimes a much 
greater than any of them; therefore an inquiry 
into the manner by which they excite fuch emo- 
tions is far from being unneceffary in a difcourfe 
of this kind. 

SECT. ir. 

THE COMMON EFFECT OF POETRY, NOT BY RAIS- 
ING IDEAS OF THINGS. ' 

THDE common notion of the power of poetry 
and eloquence, as well as that of words in ordi- 
nary converfation, is, that they affedr the mind 
by raifing in it ideas of thofe things for which cuf- 
tom has appointed them to fland. To examine the 
truth of this notion, it may be requifitc to obferve 
that .words may be divided into three forts. The 
firft are fuch as reprcfent many fimpie ideas united 
by nature to form foine one determinate compofi- 
tion, as man, horfe, tree, caftle, &c. ThdTe I 
call aggregate words. The fecond, are they that 
ftand for one fimpie idea of fuch compofitions, 
and no more ; as red^ blue, round, fquare, and 
the like. Thefe I dSifmple ahJiraSl words. The 

third. 



third, are thofe, which are formed by an union, 
an arbitrary union of both* the others, and of the 
various relations between them in greater or kfler 
degrees of complexity ; as virtue, honour, perfua* 
fion, magiftrate, and the like. Thefe I call com^ 
pound ahjirail words. Words, I am fenfibk, arc 
capable of being claffed into more curious diftinc- 
tions ; but thefe feem to be natural, and enough 
for our purpofe; and ttey are difpofed in that 
or^er in which they are commonly taught, and in 
which the mind gets the ideas they are fubftituted 
for. I Ihall begin with the third fort of words; 
compound abftrads, fuch as virtue, honour, per- 
fuf^on, docility. Of thefe I am convinced, that 
whatever power they may have on the paffions, 
they do not derive it from any repreferitation 
raifed in the mind of the things for which they 
ftand* As compofitions, they are not real effences, > 
and hardly caufe, I think, any real ideas. Nobody, 
I believe, immediately on hearing the founds, vir- 
tue, Kberty, or honour, conceives any precife no- 
tions of the particular modes of a^lion and think- 
ing, together with the mixt and fimpie ideas, and. 
the feveral relations of them for which thefe words 
are fubftituted; neither has he any general idea, 
compounded of them ; for if he had, then fbxne 
of Uiofe particular ones, though indiftind perhaps, 
and confufed, might come fooh to be perceived* 
But this, I take it, is hardly ever the cafe. For, 

put 
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put yourfelf upon analyfing one of fhefe wdrdsy 
and you muft reduce it from one fet of general 
words to. another, and then into the fimple ab- 
ftracls and aggregates, in a much longer feries 
than may be at firft imagined, before any real 
idea emerges to light, before you come to difcover 
any thing like the firft principles of fuch compo- 
fitions J and when you have made fuch a difcovery 
of the original ideas, the effeft of the compofition 
is utterly loft. A train of thinking of this fort, is 
much too long to be purfued in the ordinary Ways 
of converfation, nor is it at all neceflary that it 
fiiould. Such words are in reality but mere founds j 
but they are founds which being ufed on particular 
cccafions, wherein we receive fome good,^ or fufter 
fome evil; or fee others affeded .with good or 
evil ; or which we hear applied to other inter efting 
things or events ; and being applied in fuch. a va- 
riety of cafes, that we know readily by habit to 
what things they belong, they produce in the rfiind, 
whenever they are afterwards mentioned, eff^^ 
fimilar to thofe of their occafidns,. The* founds 
being often ufed without reference to any partjcur 
lar occafion, and carrying ftill their firft iifnpr^C- 
fions, they atlaft utterly lofe their connexion with 
the particular occafidns that gave rife' to them} 
yet the found, without any annexed nptioi^^. con* 
tinues to operate as befotef ■; • ■ _ v : 
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SECT. ffl. 

GENERAL WORDS BEFORE IDEAS. 

Mr. LOCKE has fomewhere obferved, \fniLh his 
ufual fagacity, that moft general words, thofe be- 
longing to virtue and vice, good and evil, efpe- 
cially, are taught before the particular modes of 
action to which they belong are prefented to the 
mind ; and with them, the love of the one, swid 
the abhorrence of the ^ other ; for the minds o£ 
children are fo duftile, that a nurfe, or any perfon 
about a child, by feeming pleafed or difpleafed 
with any thing, or even any word, may give the 
difpofition of the child a fimilar turn. Whenafter- 
wards, the fever al occurrences in life come to 
be applied to thefe words, and that which is plea- ' 
fant often appears under th6 name of evil j and 
what is difagreeable to nature is called good ^nd 
virtuous ; a ftrange conf ufion ' of ideas and aflfec- 
tions arifes inthe minds of many ; and an appear- 
ance of no fmall contradiftion between their no- 
^ tions and their aftions. There are many who love 
virtue and who detett vice, and this not from hy- 
pocrify or afiFeftation, who notwithftanding very 
frequently act ill, and wickedly in particulars with- 
out the leaft remprfe ; becaufe thefe particular oc- 
cafions never came into view, when the paffions 
on the fide of virtue were fo warmly •affe<5ted by 
VoL.L X certain 
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Certain words heated originally by the breath of 
others j and for this reafon, it is hard to repeat 
certain fets of words, though owned by themfelves 
' unoperative, without being in fome degree affefted, 
efpecially if a warm and aflFefting tone g£ voice ac- 
companies them, as fuppofe, 

tVi/cy valiant J generous^ good^ and greaU 

Thefe words, by having no application, ought to 
be unoperative; but when words commonly facred 
to great occafions are ufed, we are afFefted by them 
even without the occafions. When words which 
have been generally fo applied are put together 
without any rational view, or in fuch a manner 
that they do not rightly agree with each other, 
the ftyle is called bombaft. And it requires in fe- 
veral cafes much good fenfe and experience to be 
guarded agaihjft ^the force of fuch language ; for 
when propriety is neg^Aed, a greater number of 
, • thefe affefting words may be taken into the fer- 
vice, and a greater variety may be indulged in 
combfhing them^ 

SECT. IV. 

THE EFFECT OF WOREiS* 

_ IF words have all their poflible extent of power, 
thx^ effedb iiriie m the mind of the hearer. The 
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iii*ft is^ the found 'y the fecond, the piSture^ or re^* 
prefentation of the thing fignilied by the found J 
the third is, the affedion of the foul produced by 
one or by both of the foregoing. Compounded ab' 
Jlrad words, of which we have been fpeaking, 
honour, juftice, liberty, and the like) produce 
the firft and the laft of thefe efFe(^s, but not the 
fecond. Simple abJiradsj^xtMitd to fignify fome 
one fimple idea without much adverting to others 
which may chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like ; thefe are capable of affefting 
all three of the pur jiofes of words ; as the aggregate 
words, man, caftle, horfe, &c. are in a yet highet 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the moft ge- 
neral eflfeft even of thefe words, does not arifc 
from their forming piftures of the feveral things 
they would reprefent in the imagination \ becaufe, 
on a very diligent examination of my own mind, 
and getting others to confider theirs, I do not find 
that once in twenty times any fuch piftUre is 
formed, and when it is, there is moft commonly 
a particular effort of the imagination for that pur- 
pofe. But the aggregate words operate, as I faid 
of the compound-abftracls, not by prefenting any 
image to the mind, but by having from ufe the 
fame effect on being mentioned, that their original 
has when it is feen. Suppofe we were to read a 
paffage to this effect : " The river Danube rifes in 
a moift and mountainous foil in the heart of Ger- 

X 2 many. 
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many, where winding to and fro, it waters feve- 
ral principalities, until, turning into Auftria, and 
laving the walls of Vienna^ it paffes into Hungary j 
there with a vaft flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it quits Chriftendom, and rolling 
through the barbarous countries which border on 
Tartary, it enters by many mouths in the Black 
Jfea.'^ In this dcfcription many things are men- 
luoned, as mountains, rfvers, cities, the iea, &cc- 
But let any body examine himfidf, and fee whether 
he has had imprefled on his imagination any pic- 
tures of a river, mountain, watery foil, Germany,. 
&c. Indeed it i§ impoflible, in the rapidity and 
quick fucceilion of words in converfation, tohave 
ideas both of the found of the word, and of the 
thing reprefentedj befides, fome words, expret 
fing real eilences, are fo mixed with others of a 
general and nominal import, that it is imprafti- 
cable to jump from fen& to thought^ from parti- 
culars to generals, from things to words, in fuch 
a manner as to answer the purpofes of life j nor is 
it neceflary that we ihould* -^ 

SECX V. 

EXAMPLES THAT WO«.DS MAY AFFE-CT V/ITHOUT 

RAISING IMAGES- 

I FIND it very hard to perfuade feveral that their 

paflioos are aSeded by words from whence they 

have 
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iiave no ideas; and yet harder to convince t&tem^; 
that in the ordinary courfe of converiation we aM 
fufficienfly nnderftooA without railing any ^age» 
<!)£ the things concerning which we fpeak. It feen^l 
to be an odd fubjed of dilute with any man, whe-t 
ther he has ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at 
firft view, every man in his own forum, ought to 
judge Without appeal. But, ftrange as it may 
appear, we are often at a lofs to know what ideas 
we have of things, or whether we have any ideas 
at all upon fome ifuDJe6ls. It even requires a good 
deal ,of attention to be thoroughly fatisfied on this 
head. Since I wrote thefe papers, I found two * 
very ftriking inftances of the poflibility ther^e is, 
that a man may hear words without having any 
ide^ of the things which they reprefent, and yet 
afterwards be capable of returning them to others, 
combined in a new way, and with great propriety, 
energy, and injlru(9ion. The firft inftance is that 
of Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind fr^pm his birth. Few 
4nen bleffed with the moft perfeift fight can defcribc 
vifual objefts, with more fpirit and juftnefs than 
this blind man ; which cannot poflibly be attri-* 
buted to his havmg a clearer conception of the 
things he defcribes than is common to other per.- 
fons. Mr. Spenoe, in an elegant preface which he 
Jias written to the works of this poet, reafons very 
ingenioufly, and, I imagine, for the moft part^ 
very rightly, upon the caufe of this extraordinary 
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phacnotnehon J but I €annot altogether agree with 
kirn, that fettle improprieties in language a;nd 
&ought^ which occur in thefe poems, have arifen 
from the MImiX poet^simperfeft conception of vifual 
objeifbs^ fifice fuch improprieties, and much greater, 
may be found in writers even of an higher clafs 
than Mr. Blacklock, and who notwithftanding 
poffeffed the faculty of feeing in its full perfeftion. 
Here is a poet doubtlefs as much affected by his 
own defcriptions, as any that reads them can be; 
ind yet he is affefled with this ftrong enthufiafm 
by things of which he neither has, nor can poflibly 
have any idea further than that of a bare found : 
and why may not thofe who read his \vorks be af* 
fecbed in the fame manner that he was ; with as 
little of any real ideas of the things delcribed? 
The fecond inftance is of Mr. Saunderfon, prpfeffor 
of mathematicks in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
This learned man had acquired great knowledge 
in natural philofophy, in aftronomy, and whatever 
fciences depend upon mathematical fkill. What 
was the moft extraordinary and the moft to my 
purpofe, he gave excellent leftures upon light and 
colours ; and this man taught others the theory 
of thofe ideas which they had, and which he him- 
felf undoubtedly had not. But it is probable that 
the words red, blue, green, anfwered to him as 
^xll ^s the ideas of the colours themfelves^ for the 
ideas of greater or leffer degrees of refrangibility 

king 
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being applied to thefe words, and the blind man 
being inftr'ufted in what other refpe^te they were 
found to agree or to difagree, it was as easy for^ 
him to reafon npon the words, as if h^ had beej| 
fully maftcr of the ideas. Indeed it muft be Qwned 
he could make no new <difcoveries in the way of 
icxperiment. He did nothing but what we do 
every day in common difcourfe.. Wh^cn I wrote 
this laft fentence, and ?ufed the worlds ^ery day 
and common difcourfe^ I had no images in my mind 
of any fucceffion of time ; nor of men in conference 
'with each other ; nor do I ima^ne that the reader 
will have any fuch ideas on reading it. Neither 
when I fpoke of red, or blue and greeo, as well 
as refrangibility, had I thefe feveral colours, or ,the 
Tays of light paffing into a different medium, ajid 
.there diverted from their Courfe, painted before 
me in the .way of images. I know very well that 
the mind pofTeffes a faculty of raifing fuch images 
at pleafure ; but then an aft of the will is neceC- 
fary to this ; and in ordinary converfation or read- 
ing it is very rardy that any image at all is ex- 
tcited in the mind. If I fay "I Ihall go to Italy ne^^t 
fummer," I am well underftood. Yet I bplieye 
nobody has by this painted in his imagination the 
:€xacl figure of the fpeakerpaffing by land or by 
water, or both:; fometimes on horfeback, fome- 
.tiines in a carriage; with all the particulars of the 
journey. Still lefi has he any. idea of Italy, the 
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.fcouiitry to which I propofcd to go ; or of the 
greennefs of the fields, the ripening of the fraitis, 
ind the warmth of the air, with the change to this 
from a diflFerent feafon, whioh are the ideas for 
which the word/ummer is fubftituted ; but leaft of 
all has he any image from the word next; for this 
wotd ftandsf for the idea of many funimers, with 
the exclufion of all but one : and furely the man 
who fays nextfummer^ has no images of fuch a 
^ucc^ffion, and fuch an exclufion. In ihort, it is 
not only of thofe ideas which are commonly called 
abftraft, and of which no intage at all can be 
formed, but even of particular resd beings, that 
we convcrfe without having any idea of them ex- 
cited in the imagination ; as will certainly appear 
on a diligent examination of our own minds. In- 
deed, fo little does poetry depend for its eflFed on 
the power of raifing fenfible images, that I %vn con- 
vinced it would lofe a very confiderable part of its 
' energy if this were the neceflary refult of all de- 
fcription. Becaufe that union of afFefting words, 
which is the moft; powerful of all poetical inftru- 
ments, would frequently lofe its force along with 
its propriety and confifl:ency , if the fenfible images 
were always excited. There is not perhaps in the 
whole Eneid a ^lore grand and laboured paffage 
than the defcription of Vulean's cavern in Etna, 
and the works that are there carried on, Virgil 
dwells particularly. on the formation of the thun- 
der, 
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dcr, which he defcribes unfiniftied under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops. But what are the principles 
of this extraordinary compofition ? 

Tres imbris torti radios^ ires nubis aquofa 
Addideraniy rutili tres ignis et alitis aujiri; 
Fulgores nunc ierrijicos^fonitumque^ metumqtt^ 
Mifcebant operi^Jlammifque fequacibus iras. 

This feems to me admirably fublime ; yet if wfe 
attend coolly to the kind of fenfible images which 
a combination of ideas of this fort muft form, the 
chimeras of madmen cannot appear more wild and 
abfurd than fuch a picture. ^' Three rays oftwijied 
Jhowers^ three of watery clouds^ three of Jire^ and 
three of the winged fouth wind '^ then mixed they 
in the work terrifick lightnings ^ and found andfear^ 
and anger ^ with purfuing flames J^ This ftrange 
compofition is formed into a grofs body ; it is ham- 
piered by the Cyclops, it is in part polilhed, and 
partly continues rough. The truth is, if poetry 
gives us a noble affemblage of words correfpond- 
ing to many noble ideas, which are connefted by 
circumftances of time or place, or related to each 
other as caufe and effeft, or affociated in any na- 
tyral way, they may be moulded together in any 
form, and perfectly anfwer their end. The piftu- 
refque connexion is not demanded; becaufe no 
real pidure is formed j nor is the efFecl of the de- 
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fcription at all the lefs upon this account. What 
is faid of Helen by Priam and the old men of his 
council, is generally thought to give us the higheft 
poffible idea of that fatal beauty. 

ToivjS* afjt^^i yvi/Gciyti ttoXuv yj^ovov ocXysx Tr»<r^fiv 
Aiyu; S* OL^xyc!\r,(Ti d'sfjc ft? (csix loimy^ 

They crfdj no wonder fuch celejlial charms 
For nine long years havefet the world in arms / 
What winning graces! what majejiick mien! 
She moves a goddejs^ andjhe looks a queen* 

P0PE4 



Here is not one word faid of the particulars of her 
beauty ; nothing which can in the leaft help us to 
any precife idea of her perfon; but yet we arc 
much more touched by this manner of mentioning 
her than by thofe long, and laboured' deforiptions 
of Helen, Tsrhether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with in 
fome authors. I am fure it afFefts me much more 
than the minute defcription which Spenfer has 
given of Belphebe ; though I own that there arc 
parts in that defcription, as there are in all the 
-defcriptions of that excellent writer, extremely 
fine and poetical. The terrible pifture which Lu- 
cretius lias drawn of religion, in order to difplay 

the 
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the magnanimity of his philofophical hero in op. 
pofing her, is thought to be defigned with great 
boldnefs and fpirit : 

Hiimann ante oculos fade cum vifajaceret^ 
In ferriSf opprejfa gravifub religioner 
Qua caput e ccbH regidnibus ojiendebat 
Horribili fuper afpeElu niortalibus injians; 
Primus Graius ho?no mortales tollere contra 
Eji ocidos aufus. — — - 

What idea do you derive from fo excellent a pic- 
ture? none at all, moft certainly; neither has the 
poet faid a fingle word which might in the leaft 
ferve to mark a fingle limb or feature of the phan- 
tom, which he intended to reprefent in all the hor- 
rours imagination can conceive. In reality poetry 
and rhetorick do not fucceed in exaft defcription 
fo well as painting does j their bufinefs is, to affecl 
rather by fympathy than imitation ; to difplay ra- 
ther the effect of things on the mind of the fpeaker, 
or of others, than to prefent a clear idea of the 
things themfelves. This is their moft extenfive 
province, and that in which thej^ fucceed the 
beft. 
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S E C T, VI. 

POETRY NOT STRICTLY AN IMITATIVE ART. 

liENCE we may obferve that poetry, taken in 
its moft general fenfe, cannot with ffaricl propriety 
be called an art of imitation. It is indeed an imi- 
tation fo far as it defcribes the manners and pa{^ 
fions of men which their words can exprefs; 
where animi motus effert inierfrete lingua. There 
it is ftriclly imitation ; and all merely dramatick 
poetry is of this fort. But defcriftive poetry ce- 
rates chiefly by fubJiitution\ by means of founds^ 
which by cuftom have the efFeft of realities. No- 
thing is an imitation further than as it refembles 
fome other thing; and words undoubtedly have no 
fort of refemblance to the ideas for which they 
ftand. 

S E C T. VIL 

HOW WORDS INFLUENCE THE PASSIONS. 

NOW, as words afFeft, not by any original 
power, but by reprefentation, it might be fup- 
pofed, that their influence over the paflions fliould 
be but light; yet it is quite otherwife ; for we 
find by experience that eloquence and poetry are 
as capable, nay indeed much more capable, of 
making deep and lively impreffions than any other 

artSi, 
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arts, and even than nature itfdfui very many 
cafes. And this arifes chiefly from thefe three 
caufes. Eirft, that we take an extraordinr.ry part 
in the paffions of others, and that we are eafiiy 
affefted and brought into fympathy by any tokens 
which are ihewn of them ; and there are no tokens 
which can exprefs all the circumdances of mofi: 
pailions fo fully as words; fo that if a perfoi^i 
fpeaks upon any fubjeft, he can not only convey 
the fubjeft to you, but likewifcs the manner in 
which he is himfelf affefted by it. Certain it is, 
that the influence of moft things on our paflion$ 
is not fo much from the things themfelves, as frona 
our opinions concerning them ; and thefe agaia 
depend very much on the opinions of other men, 
conveyaUe for the mofl: part by w^ords only. Se- 
condly, there are many things of a very affefting 
nature, which can feldom occur in the reality, 
but the v/ords which reprefent them often do; 
and thus they have an opportunity of making a 
deep imprefiipn and taking root in the mind, 
whilft the idea of the reality was tranfient ; and to 
fome perhaps never really occurred in any fliape, 
to whom it is notwithftanding very affeding, as 
war, death, famine, &c. Befides many ideas have 
never been at aU prefented to the fenfes of any 
men but by words, as God, angels,^ devils, heaven, 
and hell, all of ^ich have however a great in- 
fluence oyer the paffions. Tliirdly, by words we 
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have it in our power to make fuch combinations as 
we cannot poflibly do otherwife. By this powef 
of combining we are able, by the addition of well- 
chofen circumftances, to give a new life and force 
to the fimple object. In painting we may repre- 
fent any fine figure we pleafe ; but we never can 
give it thofe enlivening touches which it may re- 
ceive from words. To reprefent an angel in a pic- 
ture, you can only draw a beautiful young man 
winged : but what painting can furnilh any thing 
fo grand as the addition of one word, " the angel 
*^ of the Lord?^^ It is true, I have here no clear 
idea ; but thefe words afFeft the mind more than 
the fenfible image did; which is all I contend for. 
A picture of Priam dragged to the altar's foot, 
and there murdered, if it were well executed, 
would undoubtedly be very moving; but there 
are very aggravating circumftances, which it could 
never reprefent: 

Sanguine fcsdantem quos ipfe facraverat ignes, ' 

As a further Inftance, let us confider thofe lines of 
Milton, where he defcribes the travels of the fallen 
angels through their difmal habitation: 



'O^er many a dark and dreary vale 



They pafs^d^ and many a region, dolorous 'i. 
O^cr many a frozen^ many a fiery Alf"^ 

Kochj 
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Rods, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, andjhades 

of death, 
A univerfe of death • 

Here is difplayed the force of union in 

Rocks, caves, takes, dens, bogs, fens, andjhades; 

\ 

which yet would lofe the greateft part of the ef- 
fed, if they were not the 

Rocks, caves, lakes, densy bogs, fens^ and Jhades^ 
2/* Death. 

This idea or this afFedion caufed by a word, which 
riothihg but a word could annex to the others, 
raifes a very great degree of the fublime; and this 
fublime is raifed yet higher by what follows, a 
" univerfe of Death ^^ Here are again two ideas 
not prefentable but by language; and an union 
of them great and amazing beyond conception ; 
if they may properly be called ideas which pi'efent 
no diftincl image to the mind : — ^but ftill it will be 
difficult to conceive how words can move the pat 
fions which belong to real obj^efts, without repre- 
fenting thefe objects clearly. Xhis is difficult to 
us, becaufe we do not fufficiently diftinguifli, in 
our obfervations upon language, between a clear 
expreffion, a»d a ftrong expreffion. Thefe are 
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frequently confounded with each other, though 
they are in reality extremely different. The for- 
mer legards the underftanding j the latter belongs 
to' tlie pafllons. The one defcribes a thing as it is; 
the latter defcribes it as it is felt. Now, as there 
is a moving tone of voice, an , impaflioned coun- 
tenance, an agitated gefture, which affeft. inde- 
pendently of the things about which they are ex- 
erted, fo there are words, and certain difpofitions 
of words, which being peculiarly devoted to paf- 
fionate fubjects, and always ufedby thofe who are 
under the influence, of any pafSon, touch and 
move us more than thofe which far more clearly 
and diftinctiy exprels the fubjcct matter. We 
yield to fympathy what we refufe to defcription. 
The truth is, all verbal defcription, merely as naked 
defcription, though never fo exaft, conveys so 
poor and infufficient an idea of the thing defcrib^d, 
that it could fcarcely have the fmalleft e£Fecl, if the 
fpeaker did not call in to his aid thofe modes of 
fpeech that mark a ftrong and lively feeling in 
himfelf. Then, by the contagion of our paffions, 
we catch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have been ftruck out by 
the objed defcribed. Words, by ftrongly convey- 
ing the paffions, by thofe means which we have 
already mentioned, fully cc«iipcnfate for their 
weakncfs in other, refpefts. U may be obferVed, 

that very polifiied languages, and fuch as ;ire 

praifed 



pcmkdfar their fuperiour ckarneis and perfpicuity^ ^ 
ar^ generally deficient in ftrength« The French 
language has that perfection and that defed/ 
Whereas the oriental tongues, ^nd in general the 
languages of moft unpoiiflied people^ have a great 
force andenerg]|ofexpreflionj and this is but na- 
tural. Uncultivated people are but ordinary ob- 
fervers of things, and not critical in diftinguifhing 
them J but, for that reafon, they admire more, 
and are more aflfefted with what they fee, and 
therefore exprefs themfelves in a warmer and 
more paffionate manner. If the affection be well 
conveyed, it will work its eflect without any clear 
idea ; often without any idea at all of the thing 
which has originally given rife to it. 

It might be expefted from the fertility of the 
fubjeft, that I fliould conlider poetry as it regards 
the fublime and beautiful, more at large ; but it 
muft be obferved that in this light it has been often 
and well handled already. It was not my defign 
to enter into the criticifm of the fublime and beau- 
tiful in any art, but to attempt to lay down fuch 
principles as may tend to afcertain, to diftinguifh, 
and to form a fort of ftandard for them ; which 
purpofes I thought might be beft effected by an 
inquiry into the properties of fuch things in na- 
ture, as raife love and aftonifhment in usj and by 
Ihewing in what manner they operated to produce 
thefe paflions. Words were only fo far to be con- 
Voi,. L ■; • ¥• . - fidercd, 
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fidered, as to ihew upon what prindple they were 
capabk of being the reprefimtatives of thefe natu- 
ral things, and by what powers they were able to 
affeft us often as ftrongly as the things they re- 
prefimt, and fometipies much jnore ftrongly. 
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